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MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


PART I 

Plan Approach to Employment Generation in India 

1. We agree with the general view that full employment is the most 
desirable goal of economic polidei for the country. But the constraints 
in attaining this in India are well known. Under existing Indian condi¬ 
tions, the main problem is to render the citizen economically active aad 
promote his economic and social rationality to move in step with the 
planning measures aimed at increasing the rate of economic growth and 
assuring social justice. 

(Para 2.6) 

2. The First Five Year Plan had rightly recognised the need of 
maximum utilisation of idle manpower for development and of providing 
larger employment on rising levels of real income by increasing labour 
productivity. 

(Paras 2.8 and 2.9) 

3. That policy holds substantially true even to-day. Labour inten¬ 
sive programmes were launched only during the second half of the Fourth 
Plan period, not earlier. But productivity of labour is still hampered 
by lack of workers’ education and organisational deficiencies. The 
absence of an incomes and wages policy might be a contribiitrty factor 
for this situation. 

(Para R.11) 

4. 'I'ethnological changes in organised industry have only marginally 
affected levels of employment. Capital investment was not properly 
spread to sustain employment opportunities because of rapid formation 
of monopolies. Investment in agriculture was also, comparatively, at 
a lower level. Expansion of non-agricultural occupations was much 
smaller than the increase in the labour force. 

(Para 2.12) 

5. There has been no evaluation of Plan investments from the stand¬ 
point of employment generation. The Programme Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tion of the Planning Commission should be geared up for this purpose. 

(Para t.13) 

6. The unemployment problem has been highlighted in relation to m 
few sectors only—organised industry and the educated in the urban 
areas. This has distorted the perspective. Unemployment-in all sectors 
of the economy should receive equal attention. 

(Para 2.14) 

7. The study of problems of unemployment in India has beta largely 
influenced so far by concepts and definitions applied to industrial employ¬ 
ment in developed countries. The problem needs to be s tu d ied diffe¬ 
rently. The temporal attitudes, the different agricultural seasons, the 
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general ecology and infrastructure of the particular area and the human 
characteristics etc., should be taken into account while formulating con¬ 
cepts for measuring employment on economic activity in India. 

(Para 2.15) 

8. If the general econorhic activity is accelerated through productive 
and gainful employment, the phenomenon of j obiessness/worklessness 
could be kept under control. 

(Para 2.16) 

9. The Manning Commission should study the valuational problems 
involved in estimating social benefits/costs of plan projects from the 
employment standpoint. 

(Para 2.18) 

10. The extent of employment generated by a project and the sus¬ 
tenance of at least a part of this employment later through maintenance 
works etc., are two very important aspects which should always be kept 
in view. 

(Para. 2.19) 

11. Since the Annual Plan 1972-73, special schemes for employment 
generation have got submerged in a mixture of projects. There is need 
for proper coordination at various levels to see that the employment 
aspect does not suffer. 

(Para 2.20) 

12. The labour saving capital intensive industries should be properly 
inter-related with other sectors so that capital formation could be cumu¬ 
latively accelerated at a higher rate ploughing back additions to national 
income resulting in a general increase in the rate of growth as well as 
increase in the levels of productive employment. 

(Para 2.21) 

13. The Planning Commission should work out employment norms 
for Fourth Plan programmes as early as possible. 

(Para 2.22) 

14. Projects should be formulated not at 1960-61 prices, but at more 
realistic price levels. 

(Para 2.23) 

15. (a) New capital-output and capital-labour ratios should be 
worked out for the organised industry. The technique of calculating 
employment norms needs refinement. Employment norms should be 
worked out on a district/gro ups of districts/State bases. This would help 
the Planning Commission in evaluating employment generation program¬ 
mes on the spatial axis involving the co-operation of two or more States 
towards the solution of a common problem. 

(b) The efficiency pf the performance of the State Bureaux of Econo¬ 
mics and Statistics to deal with employment problems and research needs 
to be improved. 

(Para 2.24) 
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16. The Planning Commission should lay down fresh criteria for 
project formulation in consultation with all Central Ministries and State 
Planning Departments etc. 

(Para 2.27) 

17. The Centre should evaluate the emergency employment schemes 
on the following three criteria suggested by the ILO:— 

(i) the speed and effectiveness with which the schemes create jobs 
in the area or where action is needed; 

(ii) the extent, nature and importance of the immediate, incidental 
(other) effects of the schemes; 

(iii) the nature and importance of the long-term effects of the schemes 
on economic and social development, and in particular on the 
long-term employment situation. 

(Para 2.28) 

18. In the absence of a specific employment oriented plan, economic 
projects have had no specific objective of employment generation as such. 

(Para 2.30) 

19. (a) Excessive importance attached to economic aspects of the 
projects have led to the neglect of human or social side of employment 
and the many-sided social problems resulting in labour disputes etc. 
Therefore, every employment oriented project should be primarily biltM 
on a pre-plan assessment of the physical resources of the area, particularly 
the socio-economic characteristics of the population to be covered. The 
tempo of the systematic and progressive build up of employment creation 
in the areas over the period of the project should be assessed. 

(b) The increasing use of quantitative approaches in implementation 
has'to be leavened by supplying the focus on the sociological 'aspects and 
evaluating the consequences of employment generation involving human 
labour. 

OPaia 2.31) 

20. (a) Theoretical approaches of welfare economics do not assist us 
in India in employment problems. 

(b) The extent of cross-subsidisation in industry and agriculture 
should be assessed as the general complaint about lack of adequate in¬ 
centives by the producers in industry/agriculture is not borne out by the 
facts relating to profitability ratios in both sectors. 

‘ (Tara 2.32) 

21. (a) The family planning programmes have not adequately inte¬ 
grated the economic reasoning behind it in relation to emafcsymeut 
and unemployment although they haye sought to- convey this w terms 
of the general welfare of the family. 

(b) The-importance of the growth of the total annual osfcbttt and 
the stock of capital at a constant p ropor ti onate rate compdmmfcA ist tfed 
rate of increase of labour force and the rate of increase. <ti I’ dtuput tier 
man is extremely idealistic if unattainable goal and for the coming 
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yean of the Fifth Plan period it is the improvement of social and econo¬ 
mic rationality through the conscious limitation of family size that will 
supply it flesh and substance rather than feverish programmes at a 
tremendous cost of sterilisation among the ethnically robust sections erf 
the people whose reproduction rate requires to improve rather than be 
artificially reduced. We agree that this is a debatable issue. 

(Para 2.35) 

22. There should be a central institution doing manpower analysis 
in relation to the general employment levels in the country. Its activities 
should form the basis for drawing up employment plans. 

(Para 2.36) 

23. (a) The Programme Evaluation Organisation data of bench mark 
coupled with Census data should increasingly assist employn^ent project 
formulations to a greater extent than the surveys of the National Sample 
Survey Organisation. 

(b) The State Planning Boards should be put on a permanent foot¬ 
ing and strengthened to aid the planning process. For this purpose the 
Centre should take immediate steps to ascertain their requirements of 
personnel, material facilities and similar essential considerations. 

(c) As soon as the detailed tables of the Census, 1971 and the latest 
NSS rounds are available, the data base of the States should be streng¬ 
thened. 

(Para 2.37) 

24. Educational planning in India should produce a more econo¬ 
mically active individual and not the anonymous entity of the unemployed 
man as at present. 

(Para 2.38) 

25. The aspect of vocationalisation in education should be neither 
underestimated nor overemphasised. 

(Para 2.39) 

26. At the elementary level (6 to 14 age group) the practical work 
within the classroom or outside should aim at making it a part of the 
curricula in order to promote a better understanding of what the children 
learn in school and what they see outside. 

(Para 2.40) 

27. (a) Liberal education should be reality-oriented to enable the 
students to become practical in their outlook. 

(b) The general school education, not exceeding 11 years requires 
to be broad based on the liberal education covering arts, science, langu¬ 
age, mathematics and practical work, unless this is bifurcated into a 
system of vocational training course. 

(c) Vocational training courses should start after completion of 
liberal education which gives the students better preparation for under¬ 
taking and utilising vocational courses. 

(Para 2.41) 
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28. It is necessary to bring about a transformation in the mental 
attitude of the student and not merely in his manual or professional orien¬ 
tations prematurely, without the preparatory phase of the former. 

(Para 2.43) 

29. A professional education of a highly vocational type can bring 
about a serious alienation of the minds of the medical graduates and 
others from the prevailing national realities. It is, therefore, necessary 
to bring the element of national purpose by the special reorientation of 
professional courses which arc subject to this hazard. 

(Para 2.44) 

30. The task of educational planning should not stop at providing 
jobs for the /educated but plso extend to assessing the economic and 
social benefits derived by the society at large through such employment. 

(Para 2.45) 

31. Manpower planning has not adequately responded to the chal¬ 
lenges of the situation and needs overhauling. 

(Para 2.49) 

32. Alongside manpower planning and employment generation the 
following aspects also need consideration: (a) economic regionalization of 
the State within whose matrix the project-district figures, (b) the geo¬ 
graphically conditioned labour market of the area and the mobility of 
labour within it as between agriculture and industry, and (c) the general 
level of patterns of employment within the district governed by the per¬ 
centage of backward communities, absentee landlords, absence of indus¬ 
try and similar indicators of backwardness. 

(Para 2.52) 

33. The technological developments in agriculture in recent years 
have a definite additive character to unemployment and cannot be ex¬ 
plained away under planning. Corrective steps should be taken by the 
Government in supplying a proper focus to labour studies in relation 
to agriculture with emphasis on socio-economic characteristics. 

(Para 2.55) 

34. Market centres or market towns should be developed so that these 
could provide employment opportunities in agriculture, industry and 
commerce. 

(Para 2.56) 

35. The appointment of Task Force by the Planning Commission 
to promote a developmental inter-action and the consideration rtf various 
schemes that have a large employment potential is . a step in the right 
direction and is welcomed. 

(Para 2.57) 

36. The move to replace segmental or partial approaches in develop¬ 
ment with holistic or integrated programmes aiming at spatial planning 
is welcomed. 


(Para 2.60) 
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37. (a) The recommendation of the Joint Workshop on Employment 
Generation (New Delhi August 2ndxto 7th, 1972) that industrial planning 
at various administrative levels, particularly at the time of industrial 
licensing should pay more attention to inter-industry linkages and possi¬ 
bilities of breaking down industrial processes with a view to evolving 
ancillary arrangements is welcomed. 

(b) Another recommendation of the Joint Workshop that Area Deve¬ 
lopment Authorities should be set up to Degin with in areas with already 
existing industrial complexes is endorsed. 

(Para 2.62) 

38. Town and Country Planning Organisations should be involved in 
drawing up inter-related projects covering rural and urban areas under 
the Minimum Needs Programme spelt out in the paper “Approach to 
the Fifth Five Year Plan”, to which rural housing should be added. 

(Para 2.64) 

39. The practice of giving 100 per cent grants to the States for 
preparation of urban and regional plans should be revived so that the 
State Governments may move in consonance with the spirit and require¬ 
ments of a national policy on urbanisation through proper town and 
country planning. 

(Para 2.65) 



PART n 


An Examination of the Ongoing Central Schemes Under the Fourth 

Five Year Plan 

40. The problem of absorbing matriculates in suitable jobs consti¬ 
tutes the veritable core of employment strategy for the coming years. 

(Para 5.1) 

41. Unemployment among the matriculates and the scientific and 
technical personnel has a pervasive effect on the morale of the country. 
Their absorption, therefore, is very important. 

(Para 5.2) 

42. Delayed provision of infrastructural facilities has hampered im¬ 
plementation of employment schemes in many States. The non-utilisation 
of funds earmarked and sanctioned for schemes to the full extent is dear 
indication of operational difficulties. 

(Para 5.3) 

43. Full details of the stages upto which the Central schemes have 
been implemented, the extent of utilisation of funds and the evaluation 
of the major difficulties encountered at the initial stages were not avail¬ 
able. This was a big handicap faced by the Working Group. 

(Para 3.4) 

44. All employment oriented schemes should have adequate support¬ 
ing statistical bases. Employment generation through a scheme should be 
well defined in terms of economic, financial and organisational criteria 
to produce desired results. 

(Para 3.5) 

45. The new agricultural strategy embodied in the Fourth Plan is a 
significant departure from previous efforts and emphasises, inter alia, the 
provision of productive and gainful employment to the rural population. 

(Para 4.0) 

46. The disaggregated approach outlined in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion’s Paper, “Approach to the Fifth Five Year Plan” is welcome. 

(Para 4.1) 

47. The recommendations and detailed findings of the National 
Seminar held in New Delhi between April 11-13, 1972 on the SFDA/ 
MFALA Schemes are endorsed. 

(Para 4.4) 

48. The SFDA Scheme should be continued in the Fifth Plan period 
and extended to all the 225 industrially backward districts identified so 
far. 

(Para 4.5) 

49. (i) The SFDA and MFALA can adopt the area development 
approach, (ii) The Agencies should see that infrastructural facilities are 
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available at the places where the programmes have to be implemented, 
(iii) The Agencies should function in close co-operation with the State 
Governments and Administrations of the Union Territories. 

(Para 4.6) 

50. The procedure of identification of small farmers should be 
streamlined and made uniform throughout the country leaving no scope 
for favouritism and malpractices. These should be viewed before the 
end of the Fourth Plan period. For this purpose, regional workshops 
of the SFDAs may be organised. 

(Para 4.7) 

51. (i) The recommendation of the National Seminar that as far as 
possible small compact areas or blocks should be selected is endorsed, 
(ii) The criteria adopted in the Annual Plan, 1972-7S for integrated rural 
development whereby the location of the SFDA or MFALA in a district 
has been included is endorsed. 

(Para 4.9) 

52. (a) There is duplication of effort as two or three different agen¬ 
cies within the same IADP district are implementing the SFDA and 
MFALA. This should be checked. 

(b) To implement and coordinate the SFDA and MFALA program¬ 
mes, high level officials should be more intimately involved along with 
the project officers. 

(Para 4.11) 

53. (a) The State Governments should give importance to the co¬ 
ordination of the SFDA/MFALA programmes with their other ongoing 
programmes in an area. 

(b) The employment exchanges should have complete information 
about all the educated categories employed in the various projects in an 
area/districts. 

(Para 4.12) 

54. For the success of the subsidiary occupations included in the 
SFDA and MFALA projects, arrangements should be made for supply 
of high yielding breeds of cattle and fodder, provision of veterinary ser¬ 
vices and marketing and cold storage facilities. 

(Para 4.13) 

55. To have integrated rural development administered by one 
agency, the SFDA and MFALA programmes should be merged. 

(Para 4.14) 

56. Under the CSRE wage payments should be made more flexible 
to include wages in kind also. 

(Para 4.15) 

57. The recommendation of the Interim Report that the allocation 
of funds should not be uniform for each district but allocated after taking 
into account its population, state of agricultural development and other 
relevant factors is endorsed. 

(Para 4.16) 
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58. The recommendation of the Interim Report that the organization 
for the implementation of the CSRE should be strengthened and pilot 
projects in small compact areas should be undertaken in selected districts 
as action-cum-study programmes so that the problems faced under diffe* 
rent conditions may provide guidance for planning more comprehensive 
programmes of employment and infructuous expenditure avoided is 
endorsed. 

(Para 4.17) 

59. Before formulating schemes of the nature of the CSRE efforts 
should be made to conceive pilot projects in suitable areas. Unless this 
is done much of the expenditure incurred will be infructuous. 

(Para 4.18) 

60. Evaluation of the CSRE should be undertaken and the problems 
and difficulties encountered in implementation of the scheme should be 
attended to. 

(Para 4.19) 

61. (a) The salient features of the Rural Employment Guarantee 
Scheme of the Maharashtra Government should be incorporated in the 
CSRE during the Fifth Plan period. 

(b) The Fifth Plan should embody the strategy of systematisatipn 
of employment planning at the District and State level and the reinforce¬ 
ment of local finance of panchayats through appropriate methods. 

(Para 4.20) 

62. The scheme for Rural Works and Labour Intensive Activity in 
the chronically drought affected areas should be systematically evaluated 
before its continuation in the Fifth Plan period. 

(Para 4.23) 

63. The evaluation of the schemes for the development of infra¬ 
structural facilities like roads and regulated markets, started in 1969-70, 
should be completed before the end of the Fourth Plan period. 

(Para 4.26) 

64. The survey of regulated markets conducted by the Directorate 
of Marketing and Inspection, Department of Agriculture is closely related 
to the reorganisation of the distributive trade in the country. The impli¬ 
cations of employment generation should be studied in relation to internal 
trade organization, export sector etc. 

(Para 4.27) 

65. Because of the success of the green revolution, more attention 
should be paid to Growth Centres and market towns in district planning 
during the Fifth Plan period. 

(Para 4.28) 

66. To make the Drought Prone Areas Programmes successful, the 
district officials should draw up master plans which could be dovetailed 
into some kind of long term plans of the district which should be given 
special attention in the Fifth Plan period. 
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67. Master plans for rural works are usually drawn up by the Project 
Officer who Is generally the District Collector. As the District Collector 
is the most busy officer in the district, he is not in a position to do full 
justice to all the minute details of the drawing up of the plan. The 
possibility off seconding him with the officers of the Indian Economic 
Service may be examined. 

(Para 4.33) 

68. To have accurate statistical data to back the district Master 
Plans, the possibility of posting members of the Indian Statistical Service 
to the State Bureaux of Economics and Statistics should be explored. 
The Project Officers should be provided with guidelines for adopting 
multi-disciplinary perspectives to have an overall view of the totality of 
the social and economic life prevailing in the district. 

(Para 4.34) 

69. In cases where the Master Plans have been prepared before the 
implementation of the Rural Works Programme, wherever a multi-disci¬ 
plinary approach is possible, it should be adopted for improving the 
contents of the master plans in keeping with the mix of the programme. 

(Para 4.35) 

70. In the preparation of master plans and the implementation and 
evaluation of employment intensive schemes the administrative officers 
should be involved in all data collecting agencies so that they acquire 
the requisite insight into the socio-economic life of the district. 

(Para 4.36) 

71. The issues of employment generation in the countryside cannot 
be divorced from labour conditions in the rural areas which had been 
subordinated to the x basic issues of enlarging the scope and coverage 
of the new agricultural technology. 

(Para 4.38) 

72. Over 30,000 farming cooperative societies should be provided with 
Secretaries from among the degree holders of the educated unemployed 
during the Fifth Plan period. 

(Para 4.39) 

73. To improve the employment potentials in the rural areas, studies 
for conversion of dry lands into wet lands may be undertaken by all the 
States concerned with the objective of minimising the risk of frequent 
failures of dry crops because of drought. These studies should be financed 
as Central schemes on 100 per cent grant basis during the Fifth Plan 
period. 

(Para 4.40) 

74. To explore the possibilities of additional employment for non- 
viable small farmers and landless labourers, large number of studies in 
land and tenancy reforms should be undertaken for effective policy for¬ 
mulations and there should be better coordination between Government 
research institutions and agricultural universities, agro-economic centres, 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research etc. 


(Para 4.41) 



75. The main problem of widening participation in the SFDA and 
MFALA programmes is the comparative neglect by the Agencies of the 
existence of share croppers or the farmers who cultivated land on oral 
lease basis which has an important bearing on the question of viability 
of small farmers. The studies conducted by the Agricultural Credit 
Department, Reserve Rank of India in Purnea District and the SFDA in 
Mysore District have stressed the importance of devising measures by 
which full credit facilities and other inputs are provided to farmers who 
cultivate land on oral basis or share-cropping basis. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Talwar Committee should be implemented by the State 
Governments. 

(Para 4.42) 

76. With the rapid increase of population and only marginal addi¬ 
tions to land through new acreage brought under cultivation and through 
multiple cropping, the man-land ratio has deteriorated. The new agri¬ 
cultural technology has been introduced keeping this fact in view. There¬ 
fore, the agricultural sector will hardly be in a position to create enough 
new employment opportunities for the swelling labour force. The 
absorption by the industry can at best be only a small fraction. However, 
the experience of the Khadi Village and Industries Commission and 
many other similar bodies has shown that sometimes artificial scarcity 
of agricultural products has been created on account of their develop¬ 
ment. To have a clear picture, a detailed study of the availability of 
labour force in each State for catering to both industrial and agricultural 
sectors should be undertaken according to their shifting requirements 
throughout the vear. 

(Paras 4.47 and 4.49) 

77. Industrial development appears to have followed an erratic 
course without taking into consideration inter-sectoral problems of rural 
labour force. There should be proper manpower planning and a nexus 
should be created between industrial and agricultural labour force in all 
States. 

(Para 4.50) 


78. The rural works programme should be implemented vigorously 
to solve the problem of unemployment and under-employment of rural 
labour. It could be supplemented by rural electrification, inland water 
transport, coastal shipping, animal husbandry and land reclamation 
wherever feasible. The allocation for these programmes should not be 
diverted to other projects. If necessary, Central assistance should be step¬ 
ped up to make up State deficits. 

^ r (Para 4.51) 


79. Under the new agricultural strategy mechanisation has relegated 
the issues of human labour and employment problems to the back¬ 
ground. It is said that the landless labourers and small farmers have 
drived little benefit and the profits have gone only to the richer farmers. 
These questions need to be examined by the Panel and the other Work¬ 
ing Groups. 

(Paras 4.52 and 4.53) 


80. (a) The problems of tractorisation and labour displacement 
differ from area to area. The research studies conducted so far are not 
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balanced and require to be multi-disciplinary and nationally oriented lor 
general policy formulations. 

(b) The use of tractors is substantially a measure of agricultural 
development. Government should not slow down tractorisation and im¬ 
pede food production simply because of criticism based on uneconomic 
uses of tractors. Mechanisation should be introduced in areas where there 
is considerable educated unemployment, e.g., in the southern States. 

(c) Rural house construction should be linked up with rural electri¬ 
fication and their mutual impact on employment generation ascertained 
through specific studies. For this purpose, developed tractorised areas 
should be given priority. 

(Para 4.55) 

(d) The Government should adopt a firm policy on tractorisation 
based on the realities prevailing in the country. 

(Paras 4.54 and 4.55) 

81. The recommendation of the National Commission on Agricultqre 
regarding reinforcing the State Agricultural Departments by employing 
specialists, Extension Officers etc., is endorsed. 

(Para 4.57) 

82. From 1960, enormous data about Indian agriculture has been 
collected by the Government, private institutions and foreign based 
institutions. Their cumulative impact has not reflected on employment 
generation policies. A high level Committee should be appointed to 
bring out the need and lines of coordination in the collection of data 
among the various institutions. 

(Para 4.59) 

83. The Bureaux of Economics and Statistics in the States should be 
strengthened and there should be regular flow and feed back of infor¬ 
mation between the Central and State Governments. 

(Para 4.60) 

84. There may not be much direct employment potential in power 
schemes as such, but the availability of power would generate indirect 
employment potential. 

(Para 5.3) 

85. Adequate planning should be done and organisational measures 
instituted to achieve power targets. Detailed investigations of specific 
projects, taken up sufficiently in advance, offer substantial scope for 
gainful employment of engineers of different disciplines. 

(Para 5.4) 

86. Energisation of one industrial service can give employment to 
about four persons on an average. Potentialities of employment genera¬ 
tion through rural electrification, therefore, appear to be very attractive. 

(Para 5.5) 

87. The recommendations of the Committee of members of Parlia¬ 
ment about the working of the Rural Electrification Corporation are 
endorsed. 

(Pans 5.9 and 5.10) 
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88. Greater attention should be paid to the acceleration of rural 
electrification in the backward States. The approach of the Ministry 
of Irrigation and Power in this regard is commended. 

(Para 5.11) 

89. To the extent breakdowns, industrial strikes and power crises 
are averted and power consumption in rural industries ana agro-based 
industries encouraged, employment opportunities would increase. Re* 
opening of closed units of industries and multiplying the present number 
of shifts for fuller utilisation of capacity are directly related to more 
employment. 

(Para 5.13) 

90. Reduction in transmission losses through the use of modem 
equipment and methods should receive the urgent attention of the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power, through modification of the Electri¬ 
city Act, if necessary. 

(Para 5.14) 

91. High consumption of electricity in the rural areas confers 
several intangible and indirect benefits which have welcome effects on 
working time schedule, improvement of working hours of industrial units 
and improvements in the reading habits of the people, greater participa¬ 
tion in community institutions and the general face lift of the villages. 

(Para 5.16) 

92. An evaluation of employment generation through rural electrifi¬ 
cation after 1965 should be undertaken by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation, Planning Commission with special reference to the scope 
for expansion of the present scheme during the Fifth Plan period. 

(Para 5.17) 

93. According to current employment norms, an investment of rupees 
one crore in minor irrigation, generates employment of 1.3 million man- 
days. An investment of Rs. 1,470 crores tuning the Fifth Plan period 
would generate employment of over 1,900 million man-days. If the outlay 
is doubled, employment generated would be over 3,800 million man- 
days. 

(Paras 5.18 fc 5.19) 

94. The railways should take greater interest in the collection of 
statistics of labour employed by the contractors doing railways’ work. 
As most of them are rural landless labour, the Railway Board should 
bring out in clear terms the benefit accruing to the rural communities 
through their employment. 

(Para 6.1) 

95. (a) Apart from studying transport economics for which the 
Railway Board has established a chair in the Delhi University, the Board 
should commission studies by the universities or by the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research to carry out surveys of all types of rural 
labour employed in the railways, their socio-economic characteristics and 
the social benefit accruing to the community in particular areas in this 
way. 
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(b) The experience of the railways in recruiting casual labour will 
throw light on the basis of creating a land array in areas having abun¬ 
dant unemployed labour which could be utilised for rural reconstruction 
programmes. 

(Para 6.2) 

96. It is important to collect statistics of casual labour employed by 
the railways. The provision of housing to casual labour should be 
examined by the Railway Board. 

(Para 6.3) 

97. Construction of houses for the railway staff, their renovation, 
expansion etc., can give employment to a large number of persons in the 
secondary and tertiary sectors of the surrounding urban areas and villages. 
This matter should receive the special consideration of the Railway 
Board. Special studies on the subject may be undertaken. 

(Para 6.4) 

98. The railways provide educational, medical and health facilities 
for their staff at coitsiderable cost. These are appreciated. The railways 
should strengthen these activities for the general welfare of the community. 
Any extra expenditure involved in schemes of improvement of health, 
medical, educational and other social facilities undertaken by the rail¬ 
ways should be subsidised by the Central Government. 

(Para 6.5) 

99. Railway projects are labour intensive and employment generation 
in the railways is substantially linked with programmes of developing 
feeder roads that help to utilise the existing assets at higher optimum 
levels. Current schemes for construction of feeder roads should be given 
priority in implementation and the employment generated thereby should 
be evaluated. 

(Para 6.6) 

100. There is great scope for employment generation through the 
doubling of works, conversion of lines and the starting of new lines. 
There is considerable employment potential for engineering, teaching 
and supervisory staff as well as labourers in all these activities. All such 
schemes should receive Government’s special attention. 

(Para 6.7) 

101. (a) Movement of commodities and passengers generates lot of 
other economic activity which provides employment. The Railway Board 
should undertake special studies to find out the quantum of such activity 
and employment. 

(b) The Railway Board should also carry out studies on the re¬ 
quirements of transport facilities involving the expansion of railways 
to connect various sectors of industrial production, such as steel mills, 
fertiliser plants, cement factories, thermal power stations, etc. as specific 
steps relating to employment generation. 

(c) The Railawy Board should strengthen their research establish¬ 
ments, and supply greater information to the public than has been hither¬ 
to made possible through reports etc. 

r (Para 6.8) 
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102. The potentialities of employment generation in roads and 
road transport are directly linked with the opening up of new areas 
for economic exploitation, for integration of rural and urban economies 
and for quickening the pace of overall development that constitute a 
basic necessity for the population at large. Roads have the advantage of 
reaching the farthest nook and corner of the country thereby contribut¬ 
ing greatly towards the objective of better diffusion of economic develop¬ 
ment. 

(Para 7.0) 

103. Road construction and its expansion offers the potentiality of 
decentralised employment and arts as a forerunner for all other employ¬ 
ment in economic activity in under-developed and backward area. This 
has also been attested by the findings of an enquiry undertaken during 
1958-59 by the National Council of Applied Economic Research (NCAER) 
at the instance of the Ministry of Transport. The Planning Commission 
are understood to have entrusted another similar study to the NCAER 
recently. 

(Para 7.1) 

104. (a) According to the employment norms identified by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission at the time of the preparation of the Third Plan, Rs. 
one crore invested in roads generates annually 10,435 jobs as contrasted 
with 8,000 jobs in forestry, 7,000 in irrigation and 5,000 in agriculture 
and housing. The employment-investment ratio in small scale industries, 
railways, large industries, etc. for the same amount works out to only 
2,000 jobs or less. 

(b) An investment that gives rise to 17.9 jobs in the railways or to 
16.3 jobs in large and small scale industries would yield 100 jobs in road 
programmes. Thus, for the same level of investment, employment in 
road and road transport can increase five and a half times more than in 
railways and slightly more than six times in large and small scale indus¬ 
tries. 

(Para 7.2) 

105. Road development in this country, in spite of its multi-fold 
benefits, has not kept pace with the requirement. Poor and inadequate 
road net-work lias been one of the main obstacles to making effective use 
of the country’s vast natural resources. Though some progress has been 
made in extending and improving the existing road net-work in the 
country since independence, yet the position as regards road length 
compared to many other countries is rather depressing. 

(Para 7.3) 

106. As in the case of rural roads, the development of national high¬ 
ways (which are the main arterial roads running through the length 
and breadth of the country, connecting capitals of States, major ports 
and foreign highways at international borders) has not followed the 
targets laid down in the 20-Yard Road Development Plan (1961-81) drawn 
by the Chief Engineers in the year 1958. As the main carriers of long 
distance road traffic, National Highways bear heavy traffic at an increas¬ 
ing rate of about 8 per cent per annum. The system, at present, carries 
about SO per cent to 40 per cent of the total road traffic, both goods and 
passenger in the country, although its length is only about 7 per cent 
of the total surfaced road mileage in the country. 


(Para 7.7) 
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107. Apart from narrow and thin pavements, there are other defic¬ 
iencies in the form of weak and narrow bridges and culverts, submergible 
bridges, causeways and dips and busy railway level crossings on the 
existing national highways which need to be removed. A survey carried 
out on the national highway system in 1968 revealed that bringing the 
existing national highway system to proper standards with two lane 
carriageway, would involve a total cost of about Rs. 1,300 crorea. Though 
some of the work of removal of deficiencies has been undertaken during 
the Fourth Plan period, there remains a lot to be done during Fifth 
Plan period. 

{Para 7.8) 

108. During the first half of the 20-vear Plan, only a meagre length 
of 1056 Kins, was added to the national highways system compared with 
the targeted increase of about 29,000 Kms. for the 20 year period. 

(Para 7.10) 

109. A length of only about 1,53,600 Kms. has been added to the 
country’s road system during the first half of 20 year Plan as against 
the targetted increase of 4,54,800 Kms. over the whole period. The total 
expenditure on roads during 1961-1972 was Rs. 1.163 crores compared 
with the outlay of Rs. 1,925 crores recommended for the same 
period in the 20 year Plan. The extent of backlog in financial outlay 
needs to be viewed in the light of the fact that the 20 year Plan’s cost 
figures were based on 1958 rates, and as such, funds required for the 
physical completion of the work would be very much more than these 
estimated in 1958. 

(Para 7.11) 

110. The report of the Chief Engineers on road development plan 
for India (1961-81) laid emphasis on providing employment to the techni¬ 
cal personnel by increasing the annual intake of graduate engineers 
from ^bout 400 in the first year (1961) to about 750 in the 20th year 
(1981). Similarly, diploma holders were estimated to have employment 
opportunities increasing from about 1.140 in 1961 to 2,150 in 1981. The 
corresponding figures for technical personnel (draftsmen, tracers, sur¬ 
veyors etc.) were 1,200 in 1961 and 2,400 in the 20th year. As we are 
in 1972 with over half of the 20 year period already behind us, we find 
that employment of graduate engineers and other categories envisaged 
by the Chief Engineers has not been achieved to the extent anticipated. 

(Para 7.12) 

111. Road development has not been given its due share in spite 
of its huge contribution to the national exchequer. The ratio of ex¬ 
penditure on road development to the revenue derived from road trans¬ 
port was 66 per cent in 1952 and 35.5 per cent in 1969. Apart from ina¬ 
dequate finances, absence of assured funds has been a factor inhibiting 
proper and planned development of roads in the country. The establish¬ 
ment of a non-lapsable Road Fund to which all the proceeds of vehicle 
licensing, taxation, fuel oil duties, import duties on motor vehicles and 
parts and driving licence receipts should go is the answer. A part of the 
fund could be diverted to general taxation for defraying the administra¬ 
tive costs associated with the control of motor transport in the public 
interest. 


(Para 7.13) 
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112. The employment potential per unit of investment in road 
transport is much higher than that in the railways. In the large national 
interest, road and rail transport need to be developed as complementary 
to each other. For the purpose, it is necessary to spell out the projects in 
both the modes in terms of location and timings. 

(Para 7.14) 

113. The potentiality for additional employment in road and road 
transport can be developed by increasing the labour intensity of road 
transport services and techniques of road construction. 

(Para 7.15) 

114. With the growth of the road transport industry, the other linked 
industries such as automobile manufacturing, motor repairing and ser¬ 
vicing, tyre retreading, paint varnishing etc., are also developed. 

(Para 7.16) 

115. The target for the production of commercial vehicles at 60,000 
for 1967-74 is on the lower side. The target of buses at 1,15,000 is also 
inadequate. The target for production of trucks at 4,70,000 also needs 
to be raised. Increased production of commercial vehicles will assist the 
State Transport Undertakings to reduce the congestion in passenger 
traffic and add to their incomes through opening of new bus routes to 
reach out distant parts of the States/Territories. 

(Para 7.19) 

116. In the interest of regulation and development of inter-State 
road transport and expansion of the spread effect of employment genera¬ 
tion, all co-ordinating transport organisations should hereafter keep a 
close watch on the extent of employment resulting from the process. For 
this purpose, a special cell should be set up in the Ministry of Shipping 
and Transport which should study this aspect constantly and co-ordinate 
its work with the State Bureaux of Economics and Statistics, Planning 
Boards and State Transport Authorities. 

(Para 7.19) 

117. Without effective financial assistance from the Central and 
State Governments, either through adequate Plan provision or by reduc¬ 
tion of direct taxation burden, road transport development is likely to 
suffer a serious set-back. Without an integrated plan of road and road 
transport development, the investment in roads would remain largely 
infructuous. Comparative studies in the performance of nationalised 
transport undertakings should be carried out to assess the extent of em¬ 
ployment generation and the scope for special planning within the States. 

(Para 7.20) 

118. Studies should be undertaken under the auspices of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission on the basis of projections regarding the possible mu¬ 
tual impact of a continuing state of competition between the railways 
and the roads in regard to freight transportation. This may be done in 
the light of an employment plan keeping in view the centres of economic 
activity in the country that have come up over the past few decades. 

(Para 7.22) 


5—1 ECU/ND/72 
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119. The development of roads and commercial transport should not 
be permitted to slide down on account of smaller outlays and to suffer 
as they assist in relieving the pressure on the railways and promoting 
construction activities in several regions not served by the railways at 
present. 

(Para 7.22) 

120. The comparative advantages of expanding road transport vis-a- 
vis the expansion of railway traffic should receive the attention of the 
Government in particular areas that offer scope for expanding rural 
employment during slack seasons in agricultural production. 

(Para 7.22) 

121. The strategy of employment generation during the Fifth Plan 
period should be wholly based on the systems approach that is in vogue in 
advanced countries. The employment potential of this vast sector should 
be reviewed by the Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination 
based on the systems approach before the end of the Fourth Plan period. 

(Para 7.23) 

122. Road construction work in the metropolitan cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras should be expedited during the remaining 
period of the Fourth Plan; there is a large concentration of unemployed 
labour in these cities who could be employed. 

(Paras 8.0 and 8.2) 

123. The recommendations of the Planning Commission’s Working 
Group on Metropolitan Transport Services (1970) should be implemented. 

(Para 8.1) 

124. Quick transportation and traffic studies of growing cities like 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Kanpur and Poona should be under¬ 
taken keeping the employment possibilities in view. 

(Para 8.2) 

125. Steps should be taken to complete port projects on schedule and 
realistic projections made of traffic in various bulk commodities like 
petroleum, oil and lubricants, iron ore and fertilisers keeping the em¬ 
ployment aspect also in view. 

(Para 9.2) 

126. To the extent difficulties faced by the ship building industry 
in obtaining sanctions for essential imports because of constraints on 
foreign exchange resources, delay in supplies of equipment etc., and in 
procurement of steel could be removed, and the capacities fully utilised, 
more employment could be generated. 

(Para 10.4) 

127. Inland water transport system has considerable employment 
potential in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, Kerala, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Goa. Lack of proper maintenance of navigable water¬ 
ways and the poor organisation of inland water transport have com¬ 
bined to depress employment levels in all these States. If the system 
approach is adopted, the importance of inland water transport in con- 
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ferring benefits on the economy of these States would be fully brought 
out. An economic appraisal of the inland water transport schemes in 
the above light is necessary. 

(Para 11.0) 

128. Lack of proper organisations in the riverine States is one of 
the reasons for the slow progress of the schemes. The question of speedy 
establishment of necessary organisations should be taken up with the 
State Governments concerned. 

(Para 11.4) 

129. Non-availability of dredgers and other equipment is another 
handicap which needs the attention of the Ministry of Shipping and 
Transport. 

(Para 11.5) 

130. All the uniinplemented recommendations of the Inland Water 
Transport Committee should be implemented without further delay. 

(Paras 11.6 and 1 1.8) 

131. An investment of rupees one lakh in inland water transport 
schemes will bring about employment for about 75-100 persons. Employ¬ 
ment would be found for a large number of carpenters, fitters, blacksmiths 
etc., and in trade and commerce. 

(Para 11.8) 

132. The scope of providing large scale jobs opportunities in civil 
air transport is limited. 

(Para 12.0) 

133. Unemployed commercial pilots should be found alternate em¬ 
ployment opportunities in agricultural chemical spraying on crops and 
plantations, aerial resource surveys etc. They should be treated on par 
with other pilots in respect of seniority, fitness requirements etc. 

(Para 12.1) 

134. The employment aspect of the tourism industry has not received 
due attention. Most of the schemes have been prepared keeping only the 
foreign tourist in view. Little attention is paid to attract and provide 
for the domestic tourists. No studies have been undertaken to assess the 
potentialities of employment in the tourist industry keeping both the 
domestic and foreign tourists in view. Compared with big public sector 
hotels, no cheap living accommodation has been built by the Govern¬ 
ment for the tourists on the scale desired. Serious thought needs to be 
given to this problem. 

(Para 13.1) 

135. The Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals should examine the 
employment potential in pipelines schemes. 

(Para 14) 

136. The total employment position including jobs to be abolished 
and jobs to be generated at various terminals and depot points etc.. 
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should at least be balanced in cases of implementation of modern means 
of petroleum products transportation. 

(Para 14.1) 

137. The employment potential of the communications programme 
is considerable. All bottlenecks should be quickly removed and greater 
co-ordination maintained between the telecommunication services and 
the development of telecommunications industries so that the Plan targets 
could be achieved. 

(Para 15.2) 

138. Employment potentialities under broadcasting and television are 
not significant. 

(Para 16) 

139. The scheme for providing 100 per cent Central assistance to 
States employing 30,000 teachers and 240 Inspectors by expanding prim¬ 
ary educational institutes should be continued throughout the Fourth Plan 
period. It should be reoriented at the State level by involving 
the State Governments in providing infrastructural facilities. The 
financial outlays for the purpose should not be based on norms fixed 
at higher levels of school building and equipment involving heavy in¬ 
vestment but should proceed on the basis of what is practicable on the 
spot and immediately. There should be proper coordination between the 
Department of Community Development, the Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare and the Ministry of Labour and Employment. 

(Para 17.2) 

140. The scheme for training graduate engineers and diploma hol¬ 
ders in industries needs to be modified. The training institutions should be 
associated with the scheme in a more realistic manner; some incentive 
should be given to the factory owners and managers. The Ministry of 
Education should put the programme on a sound footing by attending 
to the followings: 

(i) Public sector projects should have broad staff structure repre¬ 
senting whole of India. 

(ii) Recruitment should be done on the basis qf academic qualifica¬ 
tions and vocational aptitudes, skills, display of potentially mana¬ 
gerial abilities etc. 

(iii) Successful trainees should be provided with jobs soon after train¬ 
ing preferably in the areas of training. 

(iv) Unemployment among graduates of Management institutes should 
be reviewed to reorient admission policies. 

(v) There should be a Central directive to the States to compel the 
institutions to improve training facilities and resist pressures of 
all kinds. 

(Para 17.5) 

141. (a) The scheme of intensive training for- the promotion of self- 
employment of ITI certificate holders and apprentices needs to be better 
implemented. The periods of training and apprenticeship should be 
halved, the amount of stipends raised, and the minimum wage rate for 
engineering workers improved. The training grant should be increased 
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to Rs. 100 per month and given to the institutes concerned. They should 
be obligated to provide employment to the trainees. The contingent 
grant amount should be increased. 

(Paras 17.6 to 17.9) 

(b) The provisions in the scheme for financial help to be extended 
to the trainee by banking institutions should be revised m relation to the 
realities. A State-wise survey should be undertaken to assess the quantum 
of loans advanced under the scheme. 

(Para 17.11) 

(c) The Committee of Direction provided under the scheme should 
go into the deficiencies of the scheme. The concerned Ministries etc., 
should examine the whole question de novo. 

(Para 17.12) 

(d) During the Fifth Plan period, the scheme should be reoriented 
in relation to particular States. 

(Para 17.12) 

(e) The Development Commissioner, Small Scale Industries, should 
categories the institutions in terms of their efficiency and evaluate their 
commitment to the national objective. 

(Para 17.14) 

(f) Efforts should be made to motivate the young men who have 
received training to venture into industrial fields on a self-employ¬ 
ment basis with greater confidence and financial backing. 

(Para 17.14) 

142. Unlike programmes for providing relief employment during 
drought, famine and similar contingencies, programmes of employment 
generation have to be based on broad and specific guidelines, realistically 
conceived and worked out in detail by the concerned Ministries. The 
Planning Commission has suggested some guidelines but these need to 
be spelt out in greater detail. Every scheme for employment generation 
has its economic, technical, organizational, financial and human aspect. 
Project appraisals, normally do not spell out these aspect and generally 
lump them together under the head of labour productivity. 

(Paras 18.0 and 18.1) 

143. Guidelines for project formulation should be examined and 
worked out by the Planning Commission in the form of a Manual and 
forwarded to all the concerned Ministries. A technical cell, other than 
the Economic and Statistical Research Wings of the Ministries could be 
asked to coordinate this work. The Planning Commission should study 
this question in depth. 

(Para 18.2) 

144. The scheme for agro-service centres is an effort to rationalise 
the organisation for sustaining the new agricultural technology; it also 
affords opportunities for self-employment to technically qualified person¬ 
nel and attracts them towards the fostering of this technology. 

(P*ra 18.5) 

145. The impetus given to tractorisation has somewhat dampened 
the expectation of employment generation through this scheme. The 
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scheme would benefit only the privileged category and engineer entre¬ 
preneurs of the middle level would be by-passed. 

(Para 18.8) 

146. (a) The scheme was formulated without conceiving a proper 
method of evaluation of the response of engineer-entrepreneurs. 

(b) It is doubtful if the objectives of the scheme would be achieved. 

(Para 18.9) 

147. (a) The question of giving subsidies to the Agro-Industrial Cor¬ 
porations needs to be reviewed. An uncoordinated performance of the 
agro-service centres would reduce rather than increase employment in 
the areas where agricultural technology has been generally a success. 

(b) The Finance Ministry should issue directives so that deserving 
entrepreneurs get financial help without much difficulty, especially as 
regards security and margins. 

(Para 18.10) 

148. The issues relating to coordination with other Ministries should 
be given advance consideration before the scheme is expanded. 

(Para 18.11) 

149. The schemes to give employment opportunities to the educated 
unemployed including technically qualified personnel prepared by the 
Ministry of Industrial Development are welcome. 

(Paras 18.12 and 18.13) 

150. The scheme for industrial ventures by Industrial Development 
Corporations should be reformulated at various stages based on the 
experience of implementation. 

(Para 18.14) 

151. To overcome initial hurdles, the State Industrial Development 
Corporations should be asked to contribute up to 30 per cent of the 
equity capital. 

(Para 18.15) 

152. The scheme for engineering cooperatives requires a larger out¬ 
lay and considerable encouragement. The engineering cooperatives in 
States such as Kerala and West Bengal need special encouragement. 

(Para 18.16) 

153. Commercial estates should be developed in suitable growth 
centres with the help of lead banks and the IDBI. 

(Para 18.17) 

154. The present policy of achieving consolidation rather than ex¬ 
pansion in the scheme for development of industrial estates is endorsed. 
Areas linked with growth ccnties should be given priority in the selec¬ 
tion of new industrial estate sites. This should receive the attention of 
the Planning Commission under Intensive Rural Development and from 
the angle of spatial planning with relevance to the promotion of indus¬ 
trial complexes. 


(Para 18.18) 
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155. The potentialities of starting engineering technicians (workshop) 
industrial cooperative societies on the lines of the Kerala Industrial Co¬ 
operative Society should be fully explored. 

(Para 18.22) 

156. While formulating such programmes preference should be given 
to unemployed engineers and technicians of tested ability and initiative 
and political pressures should be resisted. The financial outlay for starting 
industrial areas by unemployed engineers should be periodically reviewed. 
The State Financial Corporations should be further assisted. 

(Para 18.24) 

157. The performance of State Development Corporations should be 
assessed at the end of the Fourth Plan period to envisage the continuance 
of assistance during the Fifth Plan period. 

(Para 18.24) 

158. (a) Before any industrial scheme for the educated unemployed 
is formulated, there should be an objective evaluation by the Ministry 
of Industrial Development to see whether its institutional infrastructure 
including its physical input of able and enthusiastic officers and staff are 
adequate or not. 

(Para 18.26) 

(b) The Ministry of Industrial Development has not assessed the 
dimensions of the problem and has mainly concentrated attention on 
technical qualifications rather than on their specific aptitude for start¬ 
ing industries. 

(Para 18.26) 

(c) The social background of the engineer-entrepreneurs should be 
enquired into before giving financial help to them. Enterprising persons 
who do not possess degrees or diplomas should also be considered for 
assistance under these schemes. 

(Para 18.27) 

159. The scheme of the Indian Oil Corporation for unemployed 
graduates and diploma holders made slow progress. The new scheme of 
giving dealerships to disabled soldiers and wives and dependants of the 
defence personnel skilled or missing in war is praiseworthy and should 
be continued. 

(Para 18.28) 

160. Agro-based industries covering products of plant and vegetable 
origin, products of animal and marine origin etc., have great employ¬ 
ment potential and export prospects. The schemes prepared by the office 
of the Development Commissioner, Small Scale Industries deserve all 
encouragement. Related aspects of crop planning of cereals, etc., need 
to be looked into by district planning and area development authorities. 

(Paras 18.29 and 18.30) 

161. The Ministry of Labour and Rehabilitation should examine 
help the Government in the long run in shaping educational policies 
help the Government in the long run in shaping educational policies 
and training programmes in the country. 

(Paras 19.0 and 19.1) 
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162. The scheme of Rural Engineering Surveys of the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power is welcome. The implementation should be evalua¬ 
ted. 

(Paras 19.2, 19.3, 19.13 and 19.14) 

163. State Planning Commissions should be set up in all the States 
during the Fifth Plan period. 

(Para 19.19) 

164. (a) The scheme for setting up Planning Design Units for Water 
Supply Schemes prepared by the Ministry of Health and Family Plan¬ 
ning is welcome. 

(Para 19.20) 

(b) A much larger outlay should be provided under the Fifth Plan 
for rural water supply. The State Governments should focus greater at¬ 
tention on the human problem created by the lack of drinking water, 
identify villages, and conduct surveys and prepare detailed plans for 
removing difficulty of rural water supply. 

(Para 19.22) 

165. The expenditure incurred on family planning programmes is 
far out of proportion to what has been incurred on the provision of essen¬ 
tial services like drinking water supply which should have been attended 
to from the very beginning of planning. 

(Para 19.23) 

166. From the employment angle the old and new systems of medi¬ 
cine with their practitioners have to co-exist although the benefits of 
modern medicine and hospital facilities should continue to spread under 
the auspices of State and private initiative. 

(Para 20.1) 

167. The Ministry of Health and Family Planning should study the 
causes of the lack of inter-State mobility of doctors and nurses. Efforts 
should be made to break the barriers to such movement and open em¬ 
ployment opportunities in all States. 

(Para 20.2) 

168. (a) Adequate incentives should be provided for training nurses 
and posting them to State which are chronically deficient in them. 

(b) Factors impeding the progress of institutions imparting training 
to nurses as well as their mobility to different States should be gone into 
separately and remedial measures devised. 

(c) All institutions for training nurses which have been closed because 
of paucity of funds and lack of State encouragement may be reopened. 

(Para 20.3) 

169. Incentives should be given for serving in rural areas, and doctors 
and nurses attached to the primary health centres and sub-centres should 
be allowed greater scope of activities to enable them to play an import¬ 
ant role in the development schemes. Doctors and nurses should be incre¬ 
asingly involved in nutrition programmes, rural housing and slum im¬ 
provement to the extent they cover the weaker section. 

(Para 20.4) 
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170. (a) The proposals of employing licentiate* and intermediate 
category or auxiliary workers, in rural areas should be revived. 

(b) The earlier schemes included in the Third Plan and implemented 
only by Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan should be revived. 

(c) Auxiliary workers of the medical profession desirous of improv¬ 
ing their professional skill should be encouraged through admissions in 
medical colleges etc. 

(Para 20.5) 

171. Homeopaths and Ayurvedic Vaids should be given special en¬ 
couragement on a large scale under the CGHS. Better financial assistance 
should be provided to them and they should be drawn into the primary 
health centres and sub-centres. 

(Para 20.6) 

172. The standardization of drugs may be expedited alongside the 
extension of the programmes for the cultivation of herbal plants, the 
reservation of forest area for those purposes and isolation of their active 
ingredients for eventual use by the Vaids. 

(Para 20.7) 

173 (a) The Ministry of Health and Family Planning should under¬ 
take a multi-disciplinary survey in the countryside with emphasis on the 
human ecology in relation to dental health. 

(b) The present urban concentration of dentists should be changed 
by creating a class of auxiliary workers to the dental profession which can 
be trained for service in the rural areas. 

(c) There should be greater financial outlay for each primary health 
centre and sub-centre. 

(Para 20.8) 

174. There should be larger financial outlays on family planning so 
that there is adequate scope for employment through the purposive ex¬ 
tension of family planning services. The family planning programmes 
should be dovetailed with social welfare programmes in all backward 
areas, particularly among the backward classes. 

(Para 20.0) 

175. Employment in the tertiary sector of hospital and primary 
health and sub-centres has to be increased. 

(Para 20.10) 

176. If welfare of the people rather than the rate of growth of GNP 
is the guiding consideration in the Fifth Plan, housing construction 
would have to be given a role of priority in national economic develop¬ 
ment. 

(Para 21.0) 

177. If, in the first phase, effort is made to make good the ahiolute 
shortage in the housing stock i.e., the difference between the number of 
householders and the number of houses available and to replace the 
absolutely kutcha hut like units* the backlog in housing would be 24.8 
million units—6.7 million units in the urhan areas and 18.1 million units 
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in the rural areas. For this, the resources required, at a very modest 
estimate, would be Rs. 9,000 crores. 

(Para 21.1) 

178. For the growth in population, 21.60 million housing units would 
have to be constructed during the Fifth Plan period—6 million units in 
the urban areas and 15.60 million units in the rural areas—at a cost 
of Rs. 8,000 crores. These estimates are based on very modest assumptions. 

(Para 21.2) 

179. As compared with the need, house construction is being done at 
a slow pace. 

(Para 21.3) 

180. Public sector housing investment as a percentage of total public 
sector investment has gone down from 16 per cent in the First Plan 
period to seven per cent in the Third Plan period; it is expected to be 
only five per cent in the Fourth Plan period. 

(Para 21.4) 

181. Even this meagre allocation has not been fully utilised. The 
percentage utilization was: First Plan: 63.8 per cent; Second Plan: 84.3 
per cent and Third Plan: 80.4 per cent. 

(Para 21.5) 

182. To ensure that Plan allocations under housing are fully utilized 
and not diverted, ‘homing’ should again be transferred to the Central 
sector schemes and funds therefore should be earmarked. 

(Para 21.7) 

183. Because of the inadequate increase in the outlays for housing 
during the successive plans and the sharp rise in construction costs, the 
total employment generated in the social housing schemes has been de¬ 
creasing from the Third Plan onwards. 

(Para 21.8) 

184. Whereas in 1954, the employment potential for an investment 
of Rs. one crore in urban housing was of 10.27 lakh man-days, the same 
potential in 1971 came down to 4.37 lakh man-days. 

(Para 21.10) 

185. (a) An investment of Rs. 1,600 crores per year in housing for the 
growing population would generate on-site employment of about 830 
million man-days. In addition, to remove the backlog, if Rs. 600 crores 
per year are invested, employment of additional 290 million man-days 
would be generated, 

(b) With the generation of employment on the above scale, there 
would be additional employment potential of the same order in respect 
of labour force required for the production of building materials needed 
for this programme. 

(Para 21.13) 

186. (a) The construction under the various social housing schemes 
is very small, compared with the size of the problem. 
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(b) As public sector resources would always be limited, steps should 
be taken to mobilise greater private resources towards housing. 

(c) There is need 'for increasing considerably the Plan allocations 
for housing and removing the bottlenecks of non-availability of finance 
on easy terms, developed land and building materials. 

(Paras 21.14 and 21.15) 

187. (a) Necessary preconditions need to be created to attract pri¬ 
vate investment in housing. These could be in the form of tax relief on 
new construction, progressive rates of taxation of house property and 
adequate flexibility in Rent Laws to provide for rise in construction 
cost etc. 

(b) The absence of specialised institutional agencies for housing 
finance is increasingly felt. 

(c) The procedural part of obtaining loans from the LIC for invest¬ 
ment ' in housing is cumbersome and time consuming. These need to be 
simplified. 

(d) If there is a suitable institutional framework, the unorganised 
sector of the money market could also be drawn in to provide resources 
for housing investment. 

(Para 21.15) 

188. HUDCO advances loans for projects which are preferably quicker 
in yielding returns; the repayment period is, therefore, shorter and rates 
of interest higher. Social housing, however, needs finance at a low rate of 
interest and a sufficiently longer period of amortisation. 

(Para 21.16) 

189. (a) Housing mortage facilities should be developed. 

(b) The absence of mortgage loan insurance system as prevalent in 
the USA, continental countries Japan, Australia and New Zealand inhi¬ 
bits larger investment in housing. Such institutions can induce greater 
confidence in the financial institutions and investors to invest in housing. 

(Para 21.17) 

190. The problem of administrative and local bottlenecks which 
might have stood in the way of development of housing co-operatives 
should be looked into. 

(Para 21.18) 

191. The urban co-operative banks should advance loans for house 
construction. 

(Para 21.19) 

192. The recommendation of the Committee on Unemployment in its 
Interim Report regarding the setting up of a rural housing finance cor¬ 
poration is endorsed. This deserves to be pursued and implemented. 

(Para 21.20) 

193. The recommendations of the Banking Commission regarding 
housing finance are endorsed. These should be given immediate consi¬ 
deration for implementation. 


(Para 21.21) 
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194. (a) Urban land values have risen sharply over the years. In 
this connection, the consensus of tire Housing Ministers’ Conference that 
all turban and urbanisable land should be socialised is endorsed. 

(b) Measures like conversion of freehold land into lease-hold pro¬ 
perty, restriction on future plot sizes, simplification of land acquisition 
proceedings, taxing vacant urban lands etc., should be adopted so that 
all urban and urbanisable lands are available for housing at a reason¬ 
able price. 

(Para 21.22) 

195. Steps should be taken to ensure enough supplies of essential 
building materials. Production of these should be enhanced. 

(Para 21.23) 

196. (a) Special steps should be taken to gear up the requirements 
of wagon and speed up their movement for transport of building materi¬ 
als. 


(b) Higher priority should be given for the movement of coal for 
the brick kilns. 

(Paras 21.23 and 21.24) 

197. (a) Steps should be taken to increase the production of simpler, 
labour-intensive materials of house construction like bricks, lime, surkhi, 
timber, roofing tiles etc. 

(Para 21.25) 

(b) Small scale industries for putting up lime and surkhi plants 
should be encouraged through financial help and provision of know¬ 
how. 

(Para 21.25) 

(c) The Forest Department should take special steps to introduce 
the use of secondary species of timber by making them available in larger 
quantities and also providing the necessary seasoning and treatment 
plants for them. Greater availability of these species of timber will result 
in more use of timber which is labour intensive than the substitute 
materials like cement and steel. 

(Para 21.25) 

(d) In rural housing also, the tendency to use cement and steel can 
be curbed by improving the technology of use of cheaper materials like 
mud, bamboos etc. 

(Para 21.25) 

198. Research and development activity of organisations like the 
Central Building Research Institute, the National Buildings Organisa¬ 
tion and its Rural Housing Wings should be increased manifold. For 
this it is necessary to augment these organisations considerably. 

(Para 21.26) 

199. The lot of the building labour should be improved and they 
should be provided satisfactory working and living conditions. Steps 
should be taken to provide some modicum of regular employment to 
labour employed on site and in the bricks manufacturing industry. 

(Para 21.27) 
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200. If house building activity increases, demand for services of 
skilled artisans like masons, carpenters etc., would also increase. For this, 
the whole programme of training of artisans in the ITI and the apprenti¬ 
ceship scheme should be given de novo consideration by the Government. 
At present these are not attractive enough. 

v (Para 21.27) 

201. The recommendations of the National Commission on Agri¬ 
culture in their “Interim Report on House-Sites for Landless Agricultural 
Labourers”, are endorsed. Their early implementation would go a long 
way in improving the plight of landless agricultural labourers and arti¬ 
sans, a large majority of whom belong to the Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. 

(Para 21.28) 

202. (a) If the educated unemployed have to be'found jobs in the 
country side, social housing for teachers, doctors, nurses etc., in the rural 
areas should be given priority. 

(b) Proper categories of social housing such as working women’s 
hostels, creches for children of working women etc., should receive seri¬ 
ous consideration in the Fifth Plan. 

(Para 21.29) 

203. The schemes for the welfare and development of backward 
classes are not specifically employment oriented. 

(Para 22.0) 

204. (a) States having high percentages of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes should give better representation of them in Govern¬ 
ment services under various categories of employment. 

(b) A study should be made regarding their placements during the 
decade 1961-71. 

(Para 22.1) 

205. (a) The working of the pre-examination training centres for 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes in the States and Union Territories 
should be consolidated. Appropriate syllabi and coaching techniques 
should be adopted. 

(b) Members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should 
be given increasing opportunities for employment in the private sector. 

(Para 22.2) 

206. (a) In all schemes meant for the Scheduled Castes and the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes in the countryside, there should be proper consultations 
and co-ordination between the Departments of Social Welfare and Agri¬ 
culture. 

(b) In regard to wage payment, greater attention should be paid to 
the members of the Scheduled Castcs/Scheduled Tribes. 

(c) Equitable distribution of wealth generated as a result of the 
implementation of schemes and the conferment of property rights on these 
weaker sections of the society are two important factors which should be 
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taken into account jointly by the Departments of Agriculture and Social 
Welfare. 

(Para 22.3) 

207. (a) Lack of mobility of scheduled castes has militated against 
their benefiting from the spread of technology and creation of new job 
opportunities in the wake of implementation of special schemes. 

(b) Apart from examining the possibilities of increasing the number 
of flush-outs etc., in urban housing, a concerted drive should be made 
to restore the self-dignity of Bhangis and others doing menial jobs by 
assuring them higher wages. 

(c) The scheduled castes have to be increasingly drawn into the 
programmes of youth corps; land army and social welfare schemes. 

(Para 22.4) 

208. The Department of Social Welfare and the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation should see to what extent conditions of admission to certain 
important educational institutions could be relaxed on special grounds 
for the benefit of scheduled caste candidates to acquire proficiency in 
essential skills. 

(Para 22.5) 

209. The nationalised banks should sanction loans without security 
to deserving members of the scheduled castes who come up with pro¬ 
posals for self-employment. 

(Para 22.6) 

210. Enterprising members of the educated scheduled castes should 
be inducted for training in crafts, management training and given the 
benefit of entrepreneurial guidance through institutions and agencies at 
different centres. If this involves special concessions, institutions con¬ 
cerned should relax rules of admission, fees etc., and accommodate larger 
numbers to expedite the grooming of scheduled caste candidates for 
effective professional training and employment. 

(Para 22.8) 

211. (a) The intake of scheduled caste workers in labour intensive 
industries continues to be hidebound by anachronistic social prejudice of 
employers and intermediate level of officers in some undertakings. This 
must go. There is imperative need for an increasing absorption of these 
backward communities in the country’s industrial labour force. 

(b) These aspects should receive special attention of the Department 
of Social Welfare and the Ministry of Labour and Employment so that 
suitable remedial measures on a systematic basis are adopted durine the 
Fifth Plan period. 

(Para 22.9) 

212. (a) All impediments in the way of electrification of Harijan 
Bustees should be removed. 

(b) Infrastructural facilities should be speedily provided in all villages 
adjoining cities and towns, blocks, districts etc., having large concentra¬ 
tions of scheduled castes. 
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(c) Agricultural development, agro-based industries etc, in such areas 
should receive special encouragement. 

(Para 22.10) 

213. There are favourable fields of employment for scheduled castes 
in social welfare departments of Government, programmes of child wel¬ 
fare and maternal care etc. There are possibilities of utilizing them for 
increased production of food, rural transport, family planning and 
women’s welfare etc. 

(Para 22.11) 

214. Measures of social engineering for the upliftment of the sche¬ 
duled castes should be well-conceived. Wherever necessary, special surveys 
should be undertaken by the Department of Social Welfare. 

(Para- 22.12) 

215. (a) A study ~group of high level officials of the Department of 
Social Welfare and the Ministries of Industrial Development and Labour 
should examine the question of absorption of scheduled castes, parti¬ 
cularly unskilled labour, in centres of industrial activity and highlight 
the scope for their larger employment in the field of industrial labour. 

(b) All Central and State schemes involving absorption of educated 
scheduled castes should be evaluated at the end of the Fourth Plan 
period. 

(Para 22.13) 

216. Economic development essentially connotes higher levels of self- 
employment among the educated classes as distinct from passive depen¬ 
dence on Government initiative in providing job opportunities. All possi¬ 
ble avenues for self-employment should be explored and desirable climate 
created for encouraging young people to do so. 

(Para 23.0) 

217. During the decade 1961-71, the proportion of self-employment 
among scientific and technical personnel increased almost in all fields. 

(Para 23.1) 

218. Arts and commerce graduates and post-graduates have found 
self-employment to a higher proportion than those in science and 
engineering. 

(Para 23.2) 

219. (a) There is need for the planned promotion of self-employment 
and of modifying approaches to educational planning. 

(b) A network of consultancy services should be set up for promoting 
self-employment. There is need for preparatory training and attitudini- 
zation towards dignity of labour and self-reliance as part of character 
formation through voluntary organizations like Youth Corps, Land Army 
etc. 

(c) Promotion of self-employment opportunities constitutes the key to 
transform the social frustration of youth towards constructive national 
endeavour. 


(Para 23.3) 
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220. (a) There is need for consultancy services for promoting self- 
employment in small scale industries. Such consultancy services should 
undertake market surveys, provide information regarding financing faci¬ 
lities available through the Government, financial institutions etc., pre¬ 
pare feasibility reports, help in negotiating financial assistance from 
nationalised banks, industrial financial corporation etc., and advise on 
matters of processing and technology. 

(Para 23.8) 

(b) They would also assist in the procurement of equipment, super¬ 
vision of construction of industrial units, guidance as regards selection of 
operators, marketing and inspection of products. 

(Para 23.8) 

(c) “Mothering” of intending entrepreneurs through a consultancy 
organisation will involve the services of specialist staff like engineers, 
marketing specialists, financial experts, inspection staff etc. 

(Para 23*9) 

(d) Each such consultancy organization should not have more than 
200 miles radius as the sphere of their activity. One hundred such orga¬ 
nizations to begin with (one for at least six districts) should be able to 
cover all the principal regions of the country that require this type of 
assistance. 

(Para 23.10) 

(e) When such consultancy services are started, qualified and experi¬ 
enced Indians serving abroad could be invited to come and join these. 

(Para 23.11) 

(f) Parallel to these consultancy services, there should be a Small 
Scale Industries Development Commissioner in each State with a Deputy 
Assistant Commissioner posted in each district. 

(Para 23.12) 

221. The “Scheme for the Organisation of Block Level Village Arti¬ 
sans (Baluteders) Multipurpose Co-operative -Societies” prepared by the 
Government of Maharashtra is worthy of experimentation in other parts 
of the country. Its objective of reviving industrial co-operative societies 
for artisans and workers engaged in handicrafts and cottage industries is 
endorsed. 

(Para 23.14) 

222. Wherever possible, the traditional skill should be continued to 
be preserved in the family set-up and not allowed to die out in the pro¬ 
cess of economic development. There is need to collect data regarding 
this on a country—wide and continuous basis. 

(Para 23.15) 

223. From the Plan standpoint, employment generation under any 
scheme involving wage paid labour in any locality should not draw away 
skilled craftsmen as ordinary workers or add to the ranks of the illiterate 
or semi-educated unemployed. 

(Para 23.16) 

224. The impoverishment of traditional craftsmen for want of in¬ 
centives should be rectified on an all-India basis so that their self-employ¬ 
ment is fully ensured. 


(Para 23.17) 
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225. The relevant recommendation^ of the Banking Commission, 1972 
are endorsed. The implementation of these should be evaluated by the 
Planning Commission in co-operation with Banks and Industrial Co¬ 
operatives before the end of the Fourth Plan period. 

(Para 23.18) 

226. Socio-economic surveys should be undertaken by the Indian 
Council of Social and Scientific Research to identify the social and eco¬ 
nomic characteristics of small and large groups of communities devoted 
to such occupations but who are perforce affected by the trend of 
machine-oriented economic development and employment generation 
and have, therefore, to give up their traditional skills and take up wage 
paid labour. 

(Para 23.19) 

227. Studies should be undertaken to gauge the impact of commer¬ 
cialisation of handicrafts etc. figuring in export trade which do not con¬ 
fer benefits on the artisans. Government should see that the quality of 
the skill of the artisans is safeguarded and greater financial benefits 
accrue to the artisans in the general process of employment generation. 

(Para 23.19) 

228. The view of the Bihar Unemployment Committee, 1960 that 
the safeguarding of the rules of employment of the people possessing 
traditional skills has, an individual and social dimension and cannot be 
lost sight of in the interest of the country, is endorsed. 

(Para 23.20) 

229. The State planning authorities should see that prompt and 
adequate measures are taken to prevent displacement of and creation of 
unemployment among rural artisans by the deliberate popularisation of 
consumer goods on a vast scale. In this connection, the view of the 
Bihar Unemployment Committee, 1960 that self-employment means the 
maximum employment of family labour and that directly strengthens 
the family as a unit, is endorsed. 

(Para 23.20) 

230. The generation of employment either in the industrial or 
agricultural sector should be evaluated strictly in terms of its impact 
on the lives of the larger communities in the adjoining areas. Indian 
sociologists and economists should devote a good part of their attention 
and studies on this aspect of the changes taking place in the country. 

(Para 23.21) 

231. District Collectors should see that particular families of crafts¬ 
men who do not want to join any professional co-operative society are 
not denied financial assistance or opportunity to pursue their avocations. 

(Para 23.22) 

232. The exploitation of the weak financial condition of the crafts¬ 
men should be stopped and producers cooperatives organised. 

(Para 23.23) 

233. Self-employment constitutes a vital part of the subject of full 
time employment and forms the basic plank of social stability that also 
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safeguards private initiative and the emotional satisfaction derived from 
the work in a traditional occupation within the household. 

(Para 23.23) 

234. (a) Youth Corps on the lines organised by the States of Mysore 
and Tamil Nadu should be set up in all the States. These States should 
evaluate the working of their schemes before the end of the Fourth Plan 
period. 

(f»ara 23.24) 

(b) Youth Corps schemes should not assume the qualities of sub¬ 
nationalism of the States. 

(Para 23.31) 

(c) Competent institutions should conduct psychological appraisals 
of the adaptability shown by the youth to the different tasks assigned 
to them. 

(Para 23.31) 

235. States operating Youth Corps schemes should periodically dis¬ 
cuss their experiences under the National Planning Commission, and 
examine the possibility of participating of youth from other States. 

(Para 23.32) 
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Some Basic Issues of the Fifth Plan Strategy for Employment Genera¬ 
tion 

236. There is no consensus in India regarding the measures to be 
adopted under planning to attain the objectives of eradication of poverty, 
alleviation of unemployment and reduction in income disparities. No 
consistent alternate model has been presented. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion cannot dispense with aggregative thinking on a national scale. Nor 
can it do without the language, concepts and symbols of applied economics. 
Plan publicity and conscious administrative calibre in implementation 
ot projects alone can bring about the national effort required for econo¬ 
mic growth. 

(Paras 24.0 and 24.1) 

237. The Dantwala Committee too had pleaded for a disaggregated 
picture of the employment position. 

(Para 24.2) 

238. (a) The rate of economic growth cannot be ignored, but now 
special attention will have to be paid to the sectoral component of employ¬ 
ment generation that is added to the rates of growth from year to year. 

(b) Fall or rise in the rate of growth has an impact on the fall or 
rise in employment levels themselves as a corollary. 

(c) There is no agreement among economists about the rate of 
growth during the Fifth Plan period to provide gainful employment to 
the bulk of the labour force. 

(d) There has been some degree of misplaced emphasis on the rate 
of growth before the public without proper education of the implica¬ 
tions and responsibilities of growth. 

(Para 24.3) 

239. The Fifth Plan would have to increase the rate of growth to 
generate enough employment. For this, our aim would have to be a 
balanced allocation of investment to various sectors; the retarded sectors 
of the economy having adequate employment potential would have to 
receive due attention. 

(Para 24.4) 

240. So far, the Centre has more than fulfilled its share of mobili¬ 
zing resources; but some States are lagging behind in this as well as in 
organisational efficiency. The Centre must effectively aid sruch States. 

(Paras 24.5 and 24.6) 

241. (a) The appointment of the Sixth Finance Commission is wel¬ 
comed. 

(b) A qualitative and structural change, particularly in relation to 
agricultural taxation, in the fiscal policy is also required. 

(Para 24.6) 
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242. (a) The causality of unemployment problem or the nature of 
remedial measures to be adopted, nave not received enough attention. 
There is, therefore, no crystallization of view points on any aspect of 
the issues involved. Much more than planning publicity is called for to 
rectify this situation. 

(b) Concerted steps should be taken to diffuse information to all 
sections of the public about the changing phases of Indian planning and 
processes and quicken the awareness about them and ensure public parti¬ 
cipation on a larger scale than hitherto. 

(Paras 25.0 and 25.1) 


243. The discussion of the formulation of employment strategy in 
the context of physical and financial planning first took place in the 
Second Plan. The importance of planning for balanced growth, both 
in physical and financial terms, has not diminished in any way now. 
During the past few years the sequential aspects of project formulation 
and implementation in various sectors had not received continuous atten¬ 
tion. Because of this, projects had been rendered ineffective for employ¬ 
ment generation. 

(Para 26.0) 

244. The balance between the supply of consumer goods and the 
purchasing power available for being spent and that between savings and 
investments and between receipts and payments abroad, are some of the 
points that have not been planned adequately. It is the integration of 
physical and financial planning that has been defective. 

(Paras 26.1 and 26.2) 

245. Unless the various departments of the Government administra¬ 
tion an intensive study of the different projects from the standpoint 

of employment potential, their implementation, by itself, will not help to 
relieve unemployment in the area. Therefore, it will be practicable to 
consider all planning as physical. Mere earmarking of finances for a 
project does not help unless the physical resources on which these aims 
are to be expanded are available. In both physical and financial plan¬ 
ning, the principal nexus should be the price structure which would 
reflect the implications and volume and pattern of investment in any 


total plan. 


(Para 26.3) 


246. Before undertaking any Plan project not only the labour input 
but the total employment potential which will result should be assessed 
in terms of social cost benefit. Such an approach will be facilitated when 
there is integrated area development planning that will provide adequate 
information prior to project formulation for any specific purpose. 

(Para 26.4) 


247. (a) The view that every Plan and its mid-term appraisal should 
be accompanied by an assessment of the employment levels reached as a 
result of the implementation of the Plan programmes is endorsed. 


(b) Like perspective planning, there should be perspective planning 
for employment generation also for 15 years. ^ 
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248. (a) As mobilisation of resources for the Fifth Plan through 
labour intensive schemes has been accepted as a basic principle, it is 
assumed that this will reduce capital outlays in such sectors where labour 
intensive technology is adopted in place of machine-oriented technology. 

(b) Reallocation of resources under the Plan should not interfere 
with the existing levels of higher technology and reduce it merely for 
the sake of promoting labour intensive technology. 

(Para 28.1) 

249. (a) The raising of the aggregate receipts of the public sector 
through taxation policies while curtailing luxury consumption patterns, 
should receive special attention during the coming years. In this con¬ 
nection, the action of the Government in bringing about a qualitative 
and structural change in the taxation system by paying more attention to 
the untaxed agricultural sector is endorsed. 

(b) The Centre-State fiscal relations should be put on an even keel 
so that proper climate could be created in the States for formulating 
and implementing a larger number of projects at the village, block and 
district levels that will generate greater employment in specific areas. 

(c) State, Planning Boards and Area Development Authorities should 
assist in lightening the burden of the Central Ministries by taking over 
the administration of various projects. 

(Para 28.2) 

250. Deficit financing for the Fifth Plan programmes that serve to 
Increase social benefits might aggravate the levels of inflation potential 
unless the levels of public and private savings could be augmented through 
properly designed policies. 

* (Para 28.3) 

251. Taking into consideration the slow growth or the secular non- 
rise in public and private savings other than forced savings and the wide 
prevalence of the lack of effective demand among the people below the 
poverty line, there is sufficient logic to take recourse to a high marginal 
rate of taxation proposed by Profs. Dandekar and Rath to meet the out¬ 
lay requirements on labour intensive projects creating social overheads, 
public works etc., systematically drawn up for each district or scarcity 
areas. Thus money would be pumped into the hands of the large labour 
force and help them to raise their consumption standards and per capita 
annual expenditure. 

r (Para 28.5) 

252. Viewed in the context of deficit financed economic growth, 
there is need to place the minimum amount of money in the hands of 
the people before economic growth or distribution aspects of consumer 
goods could be thought of now. 

(Para 28.6) 

253. The absence of enough schemes to employ moderately educated 
persons is a serious gap in the evaluation of the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment and betrays lack of appreciation of the findings of earlier committees. 

(Para 29.0) 
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254. (a) Wherever the educated, particularly technically qualified, 
unemployed persons have to be selected, due attention should be paid 
by the organizations and agencies to see that a fair section from the 
lower and middle income groups are included. 

(Para 29.1) 

(b) The extent of actual absorption of Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe persons require to be evaluated before the end of the Fourth 
Plan period as a prelude to the provision of safeguards in their favour 
in the Fifth Plan programmes. Absorption of these categories should be 
done on lines of equitable considerations as matter of regular practice. 

(Para 29.2) 

(c) In the Fifth Plan, unemployment should be viewed in the manner 
of sectoral and sub-sectoral angles of inter-industry inconsistencies and 
linkages of primary, secondary and tertiary sectors rather than confined 
to manpower problems of the urban educated unemployed. For this, 
the coverage of schemes should be extended to include the tertiary sector 
also with such discriminating classification or trade or professions so 
that the educated unemployed could get absorbed in centres in the rural 
areas adjoining some towns. 

(Para 29.3) 

(d) The Planning Commission should see that the State schemes are 
suitably modified. 

(Para 29.3) 

255. A de novo examination of the procedure of work of the diffe¬ 
rent Departments and Ministries of the Government of India is called 
for to remove some obvious incongruities. 

(Para 30.0) 

256. (a) The proper assessment of the' employment potentialities of 
the secondary sector have been clouded because of the nature of alloca¬ 
tion of responsibilities among different Departments etc. This sector 
requires an employment plan based on inter-industry relationship; modern 
research techniques such as input-output matrices would be necessary for 
this. 

(b) Multi-sectoral, inter-temporal models of employment generation 
should find a more important place in employment plans in the future. 

(Para 30.1) 

257. (a) The collection of statistics relating to employment in a dis- 
aggregated fashion is a basic necessity. 

(b) Sectors like the construction pf railway tracks and roads where 
employment has actually been generated should be identified. Empirical 
studies should be systematically conducted to find out the scope for em¬ 
ployment generation in such fields. 

r ’ (Para 31.0) 

258. A proper study of the foreign trade activities of a selected 
number of commodities that have found markets abroad and also esta¬ 
blished themselves within the domestic market, would throw up a good 
deal of data about the points at which such activities bear the potentia¬ 
lities of generating continuous and gainful employment. Factors leading 
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to the shrinkage in employment in the production and export of parti¬ 
cular commodities should be highlighted through appropriate studies by 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade and die Indian Institute of Foreign Trade. 

(Para 32.0) 


259. (a) Items such as iron ore and mineral ores of several cate¬ 
gories, tobacco, jute, forest produce, tea and similar commodities could 
be studied from the long term angle of offering potentialities of employ¬ 
ment generation, provided processing and manufacturing activities could 
be located in areas where the raw material and other resources are avail¬ 
able in abundance. Industrial and regional planning should pay atten¬ 
tion to these aspects. 

(b) Areas under the new agricultural technology deserve to be treated 
at par in the matter of wages with industry so that employment levels in 
agriculture and industry in the developing areas could be stabilised with¬ 
out dislocation through absenteeism, migration etc., caused by wage dis¬ 
parities and seasonality of work in agriculture. 

(c) Estimates of State incomes should be updated so that these could 
come in handy for policy formulation. 

(d) In future, industrial planning should move forward pari-passu 
with employment planning so that focus is given on employment in each 
industry in relation to its vocational choice. 

(Para 33.0) 

260. The existing imbalances in economic growth of various States 
and the slow growth of national income has resulted largely from over¬ 
looking the larger perspective of linking employment generation with 
the establishment of industries. The dispersal of industries should be 
governed more by considerations of employment generation rather than 
of regional growth. 

(Para 34.0) 


261. (a) Employment activities largely operative in the territory sector 
through the opening of small shops, distribution centres etc., have re¬ 
mained under estimated 


(b) The implementation of the Shops and Commercial Shop Acts 
and Rules should be reviewed and statistics emerging from this should 
be collected from the angle of employment potential. Proper attention 
should be paid to the enforcement of these Acts; legitimate grievances, 
if any, should be removed 


(c) Problems of evaluation in this connection should receive consi¬ 
deration afresh from the State Planning Authorities and the Planning 
Commission. 

(Para 35.0) 


262. All efforts should be made to allow people free and voluntary 
participation in the planning activities at all levels. Special studies should 
be undertaken to highlight the potentialities of participation of workers 
in national planning endeavours at the factory and village levels. Evalua¬ 
tion of Plan- awareness among the masses is also called for. 

(Para 36.1) 
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26S. The Central Plan publicity programmes should be helped by 
similar programmes of the State Planning Boards. 

(Para 36.2) 

264. Participation of the working classes in industry and agriculture 
has not meant proper involvement of the labour force in planning. The 
entire machinery and methodology of Plan publicity requires drastic 
changes. 

(Para 36.3) 

265. (a) In spite of the fact that industrial management in India has 
accepted the principle of participation of labour in its ranks, these pro¬ 
fessions of good faith and other promises made have not been carried out 
so far. 

(b) Even in centralised planning, the participation of workers is 
very important in the fulfilment of production targets. 

(c) Trade unions should be associated at the plant level in respect 
of some aspects of personnel policies like recruitment, transfers, promo¬ 
tions, job assignments etc. 

(d) The subject of associating workers’ organisations in national 
planning matters should receive fresh consideration of the Government 
during the Fifth Plan period. 

(e) Workers’ education should receive greater, attention, along with 
adult education, so as to vocationalise their outlook and experience and 
create a cadre of trained workers. This would increase productivity and 
ensure commitment of the workers in national programmes for raising 
output, avoiding strikes, lockouts etc. 

(Para 36.4) 

266. (a) The mechanisation of menial work done by the Bhangis 
and others should receive priority so as to restore them self-dignity. 

(b) The Ministry of Labour, with the cooperation of academics, 
should see that the process of mechanisation is smoothened while main¬ 
taining or even increasing levels of employment. A psychological assess¬ 
ment of the opposition to pimple mechanisation would be a great help. 

(c) The attention of the Committee on Unemployment is drawn 
to the recommendations of the Committee on Automation as regards 
selective use and application of modem technology, automation and 
mechanisation. 

(Para 36.5) 


Surveys/Special Studies etc., recommended in the Report of the 
Working Group on the Plan 


Part 

Page 

Para 

Subject of Survey 1Special 

Study etc.. Recommended 

To be undertaken by 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

50 

2.18 

Valuational problems involved 
in estimates of social benefits/ 
costs. 

Planning Commission. 

I 

62 

2.27 

Evaluation of rural manpower 
projects. 

Planning Commission. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II 

91 

4,28 

Evaluation of Scheme of Department of Agriculture - 
Growth Centres. 

II 

97 

4.40 

Cost of conversion of dry lands 
into wet lands. 

State Governments. 

II 

97 

4.41 

Land tenancy reforms in re 
lation to employment. 

Department of Agriculture. 

II 

103 

4.55 

Tractorisation and displace¬ 
ment of labour. 

Research Institutions. 

II 

106 

4.59 

Scrutiny of data collection by 
various agencies. 

A high level Committee. 

II 

111 

5.17 

Evaluation of employment 
generation through rural elect¬ 
rification. 

P.E.O. Planning Commission. 

ri 

113 

6.2 

Rural labour employed by the 
Railways. 

Universities/IGSSR. 

ir 

114 

6.4 

Housing for Railway staff and 
possibilities of employment 
generation. 

Railway Board. 

ii 

115 

6.8 

Total quantum of employment 
generation in the light of 
economic activity brought 
about by the Railways at 
various important sectors. 

Railway Board. 

ii 

115 

6.8 

Requirements of transport faci¬ 
lities involving expansion of 
railways to connect various 
sectors of industrial production, 
such as steel mills, fertilizer 
plants, cement factories, ther¬ 
mal power stations etc. 

Railway Board. 

ii 

124 

7.20 

Performance of nationalised 
transport undertakings. 

Central Government. 

ii 

141 

17.11 

Loans advanced to trainees of 
industrial training institutes. 

Ministry of Education. 

ii 

163 

20.2 

Lack of mobility of doctors and 
nurses. 

Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning. 

ii 

165 

20.8 

Dental care of the rural popu¬ 
lation. 

-do- 

ii 

184 

22.10 

Harijan Bustees’ electrification. 

Department of Works and 
Housing, in consultation with 
the Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power and Department of 
Social Welfare. 

ii 

193 

22.13 

Absorption o scheduled caste 
persons in industries. 

Department of Social Welfare, - 
Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Ministry of Labour. 

ii 

196 

23.19 

Socio-economic characteristics 
of craftsmen. 

icssr; 

in 

216 

31.0 

Sectoral surveys on employ¬ 
ment. 

Research Institutions. 

iii 

216 

32.0 

Shrinkage of employment in 
production/exports of particular 
commodities. 

Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade. 
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References made to the other Working Groups/Panel in the Report 
of the Working Group on the Plan 


Part 

Page 

Para 

Group/Panel 

Referred to 

Subject (s) of Reference 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

55 

2.12 

Agriculture, Fiscal and Fin¬ 
ancial, and Industries. 

Change in occupational pattern 
of the labour force over the 
the Plan periods. 

I 

56 

2.13 

Panel 

Relationship of investment and 
employment generation. 

I 

58 

2.15 

Panel 

Measurement of employment 
as a magnitude of time utilised. 

I 

63 

2.30 

Agriculture, Fiscal and Finan¬ 
cial and Industries. 

Functional coverage of em¬ 
ployment generating sectors by 
credit policies. 

I 

67 

2.36 

Panel 

Manpower analysis for drawing 
up employment plans. 

I 

67 

2.37 

Panel 

Assessment of employment 
potential from the lowest strata 
of each village etc. 

r 

68 

2.38 

Education 

Educational planning and em¬ 
ployment. 

i 

70 

2.45 

Education 

Retraining programmes 

through nexus between vocational 
schools and adult educational 
institutions. 

i 

71 

2.48 

Education 

Science education at the secon¬ 
dary stage. 

i 

74 

2.55 

Agriculture 

Social conflicts resulting from 
high profitability of farms and 
low employment gains. 

n 

81 

4.2 

Agriculture 

Larger national issues of agri¬ 
cultural development. 

ir 

85 

4.10 

Agriculture 

Evaluation of employment 
generation in areas covered by 
SFDA and MFAL Schemes. 

ii 

88 

4.19 

Agriculture 

Defective implementation of 
CSRE in States. 

ii 

99 

4.46 

Agriculture 

Some lingering problems of 
agricultural development. 

ii 

101 

4.49 

Panel 

Rural unemployment/under¬ 
employment. 

ii 

102 

4.52 

Panel 

StatewisC distribution of casual 
agricultural labourers. 

ii 

103 

4.53 

Agriculture and Fiscal and 
Financial. 

Economic conditions of labour¬ 
ers in areas covered by HYVP. 

ii 

104 

4.56 

Agriculture 

Tractorisation and mechaniza¬ 
tion and their impact on 
agricultural labourers. 
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1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

II 

110 

5.13 

Industries 


Power consumption in rural 
industries and employment. 

II 

112 

5.19 

Agriculture 


Minor irrigation and employ¬ 
ment generation. 

II 

146 

18.10 

Fiscal and Financial 

Interest subsidy on cash loans 
for agro-service centre scheme. 

II 

149 

18.22 

Industries 


Engineering Technicians’ 

Industrial Co-operative Socitie*. 

II 

210 

27.0 

Panel 


Data about employment levels 
of different sectors of the economy. 

II 

210 

28.1 

Industries 


Saving capital investment 

through introduction of labour 
intensive techniques. 

II 

218 

34.0 

Industries 


Industrial dispersal. 
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List of Statistical Tables in the Text of the Report of the Working 

Group on the Plan 


Number 

Pagt(s) 

Heading 

X. 1 

72 

Unemployment Among Graduates and Post-graduates as per 
Special Census Enumeration, 1971'—Percentages. 

II.I 

115 

Employment Potential in Doubling/Conversion of and Construction 
of New Lines etc., in the Railways. 

11.2 

116 

Plan Outlay on Transport and Communications. 

II. 3 

118 

Road Lengths per Population in Some Countries. 

II. 4 

118 

Targets of Road Development. 

II. 5 

120 

Progress of National Highways. 

II. 6 

122 

Motor Vehicles on Roads—by Types (All-India). 

II. 7 

123 

Road Length by Agency. 

II. 8 

II. 9 

128-129 

168 

Employment Norms for Inland Water Transport. 

Investment in Residential Housing in Public and Private Sectors. 

II. 10 

169 

Social Housing Schemes—Outlay and Expenditure. 

II. 11 

169 

Employment per year in Special Housing Schemes. 

II. 12 

170 

Employment Potential on site of Rupees one Crore Investment in 
Housing Construction. 

II. 13 

187 

Self-employment Among Scientific and Technical Personnel. 

II. 14 

188 

Estimated Number of Graduates in Self-employment. 

II. 15 

188 

Median Pay and Earning in Public, Private and Self-employment 
Sectors. 

II. 16 

190 

Technical and Managerial Guidance by the SSIDO. 
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References to Appendices (Vol. II) in the Report of the Working 

Group on the Plan 


Part 

Page 

Para 

Number 

Short Heading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Introduc- 

48 

1.4 

n 

Questionnaire on basic issues. 

tion Part I 

52 

2.4 

0 

Intro¬ 

duction 

48 

1.4 

ii 

List of Economists. 

» 

48 

1.4 

HI 

List of Experts. 

» 

48 

1.5 

IV 

Questionnaire I. 

»> 

48 

1.5 

V 

Questionnaire II. 

a 

49 

1.5 

VI 

List of persons met in States visited. 

i 

56 

2.13 

VII 

Employment—Investment ratio. 1950-51 to 
1968-69. 

i 

61 

2.22 

VIII 

Employment norms. 

I 

71 

2.46 

IX 

Additional requirements of scientific etc., 
personnel. 

i 

71 

2.46 

X 

Scientific etc,, personnel serving abroad: 

ii 

79 

3.0 

XI 

Unemployment among graduates/post-gra- 
duates, 1971. 

ii 

79 

3.0 

XII 

Stock of personnel in early 1971. 

ii 

79 

3.0 

XIII 

Estimated unemployment in early 1971. 

11 

79 

3.0 

XIV 

Percentage distribution of unemployed engi- 





necrs. 

ii 

79 

3.0 

XV 

Percentage distribution of unemployed post¬ 
graduate scientists. 

ii 

79 

3.0 

XVI 

Percentage distribution of unemployed Arts 
graduates. 

ii 

82 

4.3 

XVII 

Economics of holdings under high yielding/ 
local varieties. 

ii 

82 

4.3 

XVIII 

Operational and ownership holdings below 
3 and 5 acres. 

ii 

82 

4.3 

XIX 

Economics of the crop-sharers under existing 
law in Bihar and Madras. 

ii 

82 

4.3 

XX 

Percentage distribution of households: interest 
in Land, 

ii 

82 

4.3 

XXI 

Estimates of production of foodgrains in 1970* 
71 from irrigated areas. 

ii 

82 

4-3 

XXII 

Requirement of man-days in agriculture. 

ii 

82 

4.3 

XXIII 

Targets and anticipated achievements 

agriculture and allied programmes. 

ii 

88 

4.19 

XXIV 

Crash scheme for rural employment in 
Kerala. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ir 

88 

4.19 

XXV 

Crash scheme for rural employment in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

ir 

96 

4.30 

XXVI 

Progress of expenditure of DPAP Schemes. 

ir 

98 

4.42 

XXVII 

Area under Tenancy. 

n 

108 

5.6 

XXVIII 

Energisation of Pumpsets/Tube-wells. 

ii 

108 

5.8 

XXIX 

Schemes sanctioned by the R.E.C.—31-8-72 

ii 

109 

5.9 

XXX 

Number of villages electrified. 

ii 

124 

7.20 

XXXI 

Findings of State Transport Authorities. 

it 

163 

20.0 

XXXII 

Hospital and medical care-Estimates and 
Projections. 

ii 

170 

21.12 

XXXIII 

Progress of Social Housing Schemes, Dec., 
1971. 

ii 

173 

21.23 XXXIV 

Building Materials Requirement and avai¬ 
lability in Fifth Plan. 

ii 

181 

22.10 

XXXV 

SC/ST Population in districts. 

ii 

184 

22.10 

XXXVI 

Statevvise Bhoodan Land and Gramdan 

V illages. 

ii 

194 

23.14 XXXVII 

Government of Maharashtra Scheme. 

ii 

194 

23.15 XXXVIII 

Statistics collected by the K. V. and I 
Commission. 

iii 

210 

28.2 

XL 

Central and State Schemes. 

hi 

212 

28.4 

XXXIX 

Per Capita consumption of different sectors. 

hi 

213 

29.0 

XL 

Central and State Schemes. 




XL I 

Plan OuUa>s and Expenditures Statewise 
and Employment Generation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. APPOINTMENT AND TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1.0. To “recommend the directions in which the programmes included 
in the Fourth Five Year Plan could be made more employment-oriented 
in their implementation, with due regard to their timely execution, 
economy and productivity and to the requirements of rapid economic 
development”, the Committee on Unemployment constituted a Working 
Group on the Plan vide O.M. No. 9/2/71-ECU(Tech.)-Plan dated the 
11th December, 1971 with the following composition:— 

1. Shri Arjun Arora, formerly M.P. Chairman. 

2. Shri Raja Kulkarni, M.P. Member. 

3. Shri M. K. K. Nayar, Joint Secretary, 

Planning Commission. 

4. Shri S. L. Kathuria, Chief Engineer (Roads), 

Ministry of Shipping and Transport. Member. 

5. Shri A. F. Couto, Director, 

Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 

6. Shri B. N. Nair. Director, 

Committee on Unemployment. Secretary. 

1.1. Three additional members were appointed later—Shri R. G. 

Gokhale, Director, National Buildings Organisation, Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply on the 16th December, 1971 and Sarvashri K. Ray, 
Scientist—incharge. Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
S. Venkitaramanan, Secretary, Finance Department, Tamil Nadu on the 
15th February, 1972. Shri S. Venkitaramanan resigned on the 27th March, 
1972 because of personal inability without participating in" any meeting. 
The place vacated by Shri A. F. Couto on the 30th April, 1972 was filled 
by Shri P. K. Ramanujam, Director, Ministry of Irrigation and Power on 
27th July, 1972. 

1.2. In regard to the subject allocated to it, the Group was required 
to ascertain facts, locate the main problem areas, examine solutions for 
the problems and suggest such of them as it would recommend for the 
Committee’s consideration. In the broad sense of the word. Plan 
embraces all subjects like Agriculture, Education. Financial and Fiscal 
Policy, Industry etc., but in view of the complexity of the issues and the 
constitution of four other W'orking Groups to handle these subjects, the 
Working Group on the Plan confined iteself to the ongoing Central and 
State programmes mainly concerned with employment generation. The 
programmes were examined in depth with a view to identifying their 
adequacy or deficiency for the object in view. In this respect, our effort 
was to confine ourselves to their examination from the plan angle of 
inter-relationship rather than in terms of their departmental origins or 
sectoral importance. However, a certain degree of overlapping could not 
be avoided in that respect, in view of the "fact that the other Working 
Groups were engaged in their detailed study. A clear cut differential 
approach from the plan viewpoint was rendered difficult to some extent 
because of the fact that at the time of the Constitution of the Working 
Group most of the programmes had hardly taken off the ground and a 
rigid evaluation of the implementation was prima facie premature. 
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However, during the period of our deliberations rapid progress was made 
at various levels and that assisted in our efforts to assess them in conformity 
with the terms of reference. A series of important seminars organised 
under the auspices of Governmental Departments, private bodies and 
institutions also helped 11 s in obtaining an integrated view of the 
implementation of the programmes and weighing our findings in relation 
to the objectives of the Fourth Plan and the approach to the Fifth Plan. 
In this respect, the detailed 'examination of the ongoing schemes in the 
Interim Report submitted by the Committee in February', 1972 covering 
mainly short-term measures for the remaining period of the Fourth Plan 
received our careful attention. We have, therefore, sought to focus our 
view beyond the balance period of the Fourth Plan and attempted to 
conceive appropriate lines on which the programmes of employment 
generation could be broadened as well as deepened from the policy 
standpoint. The identity of some of our recommendations with those of 
the other Working Groups in their reports should, therefore, be deemed 
a coincidence rather than the result of a deliberate attempt to weave 
compatibility in viewpoints clothed as recommendations. 

2. FUNCTIONING, MEETINGS AND RECORDING OF 
EVIDENCE 

1.3. The Working Group on the Plan was the last to be constituted 
and by the time it started functioning, the Committee had already 
finalised its Interim Report recommending short-term measures for 
relieving unemployment. The Working Group on the Plan was, however, 
not to be prejudiced by the line of thinking already adopted by the 
Committee; rather it was expected to make its own studies, to draw upon 
the relevant material and to project its own thinking on the subject 
allocated to it. This report, therefore, represents our best efforts in that 
direction. 

1.4. The Group held 20 meetings in all. The first took place on 3rd 
January, 1972 in which the scope and frairie-work of the study to be 
undertaken was decided. A questionnaire on basic issues (Appendix I) 
was framed to elicit views and comments of eminent economists (Appendix 
II). Considering the fact that the issues relating to the Plan were 
different from those of a sectoral examination of the programmes, properly 
so called, the Group decided to invite some experts (Appendix III) for 
exchange of views and evidence. 


1.5. The Questionnaires (I and II) issued by Committee (Appendices 
IV and V) had several questions of specific relevance to the work of our 
Group. Those allotted for tabulation and study of the Group were 
numbers 11—23 and G1 of Questionnaire I, and numbers 12, 13, 17—20, 
24, 29, 38 and 39 of Questionnaire II. Questionnaire II was mainly meant 
for the State Governments. The replies received were fragmentary and 
inadequate; the State Governments appeared to have simply forwarded 
these to their district and other officers asking them to forward their 
replies direct to the Committee. From the evaluation of these replies, 
no clear picture of the situation prevailing in the States emerged. The, 
Group felt that the task expected of it could not be completed satisfactorily 
unless it made 011 -the-spot studies of the problems facing the States. The 
Group, therefore, decided to visit as many States as possible and to hold 
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discussions with State Government officials, educationists, chambers of 
commerce and industry, leaders of public opinion and other knowledge¬ 
able persons. The Group visited Maharashtra (19th to 22nd April, 1972), 
Tamil Nadu (7th and 8th June, 1972), Kerala (9th and 10th June, 1972), 
and Andhra Pradesh (12th and 13th June, 1972). Appendix VI lists the 
prominent persons with whom the Group held discussions in these States. 
The Group was planning to visit Uttar Pradesh and Bihar when it was 
asked to expedite the submission of its report. The programme of further 
visits to the States had, therefore, to be abandoned. 

1.6. The tenth meeting of the Group held on the 20th July, 1972 was 
attended by Shri N. S. Pandey, Member Secretary of the Committee. He 
pointed out that the proposal to set up the Committee was mooted as 

.early as 1969 but its setting up was delayed till December, 1970. The 
Committee had submitted an Interim Report in February, 1972 and by 
the time, the Committee submitted its final report, the fourth year of the 
Fourth Plan would almost be over. As such, any recommendations for 
revamping the Fourth Plan with a view to making it more employment- 
oriented would have lost much of their utility. He, therefore, felt that 
the Group would be well-advised to make its recommendations not only 
for the remaining one year of the Fourth Plan but for the Fifth Plan as 
well. The Group agreed with the views of the Member Secretary and 
requested him to have the term of reference amended suitably. However, 
it was subsequently decided that the second term of reference assigned 
to the Group would be read in the context of the third term of reference 
for the above purpose. 

3. SCHEME OF THE REPORT 

1.7. The Report of the Group is divided into three parts. In Part I, 
the Plan approach to employment generation in the country has been 
discussed. Part II presents strategic reorientation of the major program¬ 
mes of employment generation included in the Central, Centre-aided and 
State schemes. Part III discusses the strategy and approach towards the 
Fifth Plan. 

1.8. The views of the Group expressed in this Report are unanimous. 

4. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

1.9. The Group would like to place on record its gratitude towards 
Shri B. Bhagavati, Chairman and Shri N. S. Pandey, Member Secretary 
of the Committee for the special interest evinced by them in its work and 
the guidance afforded to it from time to time. Dr. Gautam Mathur, Mem¬ 
ber of the Committee had attended some of the meetings of the Group and 
given the benefit of his views for which we arc grateful to him. The 
Group are equally thankful to Shri A. G. Kulkarni, M.P., Dr. D. T. 
Lakdawala, Dt. K. Ramiah, M.P. and Dr. L. S. Chandrakant, Chairman 
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Part I 

PLAN APPROACH TO EMPLOYMENT GENERATION 

IN INDIA 

1. INTRODUCTION 

2.0. According to the functions assigned to the Group, our 
responsibility was, primarily, the second term of reference of the Com¬ 
mittee on Unemployment: “to recommend the directions in which the 
programmes included in the Fourth Five Year Plan could be made more 
employment-oriented in their implementation, with due regard to their 
timely execution, economy and productivity and to the requirements of 
rapid economic development". As we proceeded with our examination in 
depth of the issues of development concerned with the field of labour and 
employment which also reflected in the formulation of special program¬ 
mes for employment generation our attention was drawn to the problems 
of their continuance during the Fifth Plan period on suitable lines of 
modification in terms of outlays and coverage. In this manner, we were 
naturally led to read the second term of reference in the context of the 
third term of reference which reads as follows: 

“To suggest suitable strategies for employment generation, both 
short-term and long-term, including technical, financial and fiscal 
measures, in respect of different sectors of the economy, taking into 
account the mobility of labour and the openings for employment and 
self-employment in the tertiary sector as a result of implementation 
of Plan programmes and various measures initiated by the Govern¬ 
ment for activating the economy”. 

2.1. While the respective Working Groups appointed by the Com¬ 
mittee are also concerned with the suggestions of suitable strategies for 
employment generation, we have been led to examine the Plan strategics 
'as a whole and also with reference to the Plan programmes specially 
meant for employment generation. In this context, we do not consider it 
necessary to underline the ovious distinction in terminological content of 
programmes, schemes and projects under the Plan in so £ar as it is 
explicit in terms of their connotation and parlance under planning in 
relation to their evaluation and assessment on the lines indicated in the 
second term of reference. 

2.2. fThe Fourth Plan underwent mid-term appraisal in December, 
1971. The directions in which labour and employment programmes were 
to change were spelt out by the “Mid-Term Appraisal” as follows:— 

(a) better implementation, (b) increased outlays to correct emerging 
short falls, (c) resources mobilisation by the Centre and the States, (d) 
increased self-reliance and (e) larger outlays on schemes designed to 
promote employment and social justice. The Mid-term Appraisal was 
followed by the Annual Plan, 1972-73. Its objective was “to give further 
impetus to the main objective of growth with social justice”. The present 
part principally deals with the above aspects that hold good for future 
plans and we have, therefore, considered it appropriate to examine the 
nature and scope of these identified areas. Wherever appropriate, we 
have extended our view to the Fifth Plan also in the light of the emerging 
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trends of discussions on the subject. Our recommendations may be view¬ 
ed as applicable to the balance period of the Fourth Plan and generally 
desirable and expedient for the Fifth Plan including its Annual Plans. 

2.3. The main emphasis of the Fourth Plan has been on labour- 
intensive programmes through development of agriculture, rural 
infrastructure including communications and transport links, rural 
electrification, water management, rural industries, decentralisation and 
dispersal of industrial investments and rural and urban housing. In 
keeping with this, the Interim Report of the Committee submitted in 
February, 1972, had examined the existing programmes of construction 
in rural areas, minor irrigation, rural electrification, roads and inland 
water transport, rural housing, rural water supply, education and a few 
miscellaneous items relevant to the generation of greater employment 
among industrial workers and the educated unemployed. In his letter of 
presentation of this Report to the Minister of Labour and Rehabilitation, 
the Chairman of the Committee has mentioned that certain basic issues 
had come up during its formal sittings and discussions. According to 
him: 

“Some of these relate to the necessity of a substantial restructur¬ 
ing of the Plan and its priorities, as also the fiscal and financial 
policies for tackling the problem of unemployment. Thus, it has 
been discussed as to how far employment creation should be linked 
with production of essential consumer goods, and to what extent the 
techniques to be adopted should have a high or low degree of 
mechanisation. Another important question which has been raised 
is as to the extent to which employment—oriented schemes would 
require resources raised by taxation or public borrowing and whether 
some schemes could Ire financed from credit specially created for the 
purpose as they would Ire quick yielding and would result in develop¬ 
ment of essential infrastructure or production of consumer neces¬ 
saries’’. 

2.4. In pursuance of the Chairman’s commitment to the Minister 
that these basic questions would be studied by the various Working 
Groups, the Group on the Plan framed a questionnaire on basic issues 
(Appendix I) and elicited the views of several leading economists in the 
country. The oral evidence taken by the Committee was also useful to 
the Group to supplement and assess the broad trends of opinion shared 
by the economists on the subject. While a substantial portion of the 
basic issues was remitted by the Committee for study by the other Working 
Groups, the Group on the Plan made a special effort to understand their 
dimensions in relation to the Plan framework as well as the policies and 
programmes. Our views regarding some of these are given in Part III 
of the Report. 

2.5. Our main objective, however, has been to confine ourselves to 
the second term of reference of the Committee assigned to the Group. 
We have explored fresh avenues for employment generation, howsoever 
modest these might be in the Fourth Plan period, with an eye on the 
multiplier effect during the long-term period including the Fifth Plan 
and beyond. We have, all the same, not embarked on any projections on 
manpower planning or undertaken any assessment of unemployment 
in the country during the Plan periods, either past or present, as this 
task, particularly assessment, has been assigned, in accordance with the 
first and fifth term of reference of the Committee, to the Panel. 
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2. CONCEPTUAL APPROACHES TO FULL EMPLOYMENT 
UNDER THE PLAN. 


Scope and limitations 

2.6. The Working Group on the Plan is in full agreement with the 
general view that full employment is the most desirable goal of economic 
policies for the country. As a concept, full employment had its vogue in 
India long before planning was adopted. The discussions on the possibili¬ 
ties of pursuing policies towards the attainment of full employment that 
had raged all over the world including India during the years following 
World War II need not be recapitulated here as those have been in¬ 
corporated to a large extent and superseded by the programmes and 
policies chalked out for economic development under the auspices of the 
United Nations for over two decades now. The International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) had also included this goal in their World Employ¬ 
ment Programme, 1969. However, apart from the national appraisal of 
the structural deficiencies and constraints to conceive full-employment or 
even less, “high and stable level of employment”, national development 
induced under international conditions of expansion of trade and mone¬ 
tary policies have also cumulatively led to the gradual recognition of the 
constraints in attaining, even partially, this ever-receding goal. We 
recognise that, theoretically viewed, full-employment or full-time employ¬ 
ment constitutes the best ideal for perspective plans- with adequate 
manpower planning except that with the added connotation under the 
prevailing socio-economic realities of our predominantly agricultural 
economy, and lower levels of technical knowledge employed in production, 
it could conceivably convey only the suggestion of higher economic activity 
that might generate productive as well as gainful employment on the 
national aggregative scale. The fundamental problem under Indian 
conditions is, to our mind, to render the average Indian citizen economi¬ 
cally active and promote his economic and social rationality to move in 
consonance with the planning measures calculated to increase tire rate of 
economic growth and assure social justice. Therefore, limiting our view 
to our specific terms of reference, the Group has attempted to spell out 
some conceptual approaches to the policy of increasing productive and 
gainful employment through the formulation and implementation of 
schemes under the Fourth Plan. In these circumstances, we do not desire 
to revert to a discussion on the feasibility of attaining full employment 
in India on the basis of any theoretical reasoning as such. The possibili¬ 
ties of generating full-time employment through projects etc., will here¬ 
after engage our attention at appropriate places in this Report. 

Employment policies of the Five Year Plans 

2.7. The starting point for the consideration of employment policies 
in relation to the economic development is in our view, the First Five 
Year Plan which had clearly spelt out the problems under Indian condi¬ 
tions in broad terms. With the vast resources of unutilised manpower, 
the problem of employment was recognised by the Planning Commission 
as having two aspects in relation to development: 

(a) the need to make the maximum use of idle manpower for the 
purpose of development, not in terms of providing employment 
at existing or higher real wages but rather in terms of effectively 
mobilising of available resources at minimum social cost; and 
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(b) the problem of providing larger employment on rising levels of 
reai income by increasing the productivity of labour, which is 
linked to the question of capital accumulation and technical 
efficiency. 

2.8. The First Plan had anticipated that there could be an apparent 
conflict between the need for making the maximum. use of the idle 
manpower and the need for raising productivity, particularly, when the 
newly mobilised labour during the initial stages would not be able to 
contribute significantly to the total output and the larger money incomes 
received by them as wages would tend to exert pressure on available 
supplies and cause sectional rise in prices. It was also feared that that 
process was apt to cause redistribution of available supplies leading to a 
rise in the real incomes of those newly employed and a fall in that of 
those who were already employed. The likely pressure on commodities 
like foodgrains was also anticipated so that there was necessity to see 
that the newly mobilised labour was able to raise total output. The 
First Plan, therefore, emphasised the need for relying, as far as possible, 
on voluntary labour and using money, mainly, as a means of attracting 
and organising such labour. The mobilisation of the idle manpower 
with ns little increase in money incomes as possible was also stressed in 
the Plan so that full employment was to be conceived as a state in which 
higher money as well as real incomes would result. 

2.9. The First Plan had also spelt out the prerequisites for a pro¬ 
gramme of full employment for able bodied persons following a wage 
policy that would assure the current level of real wages to the newly 
employed with no reduction in the real wages of those already employed. 
To attain this objective, it had stressed the importance of capital forma¬ 
tion in the community and also programmes of expanding irrigation, 
power, basic industries, transport and other services that would, directly 
as well as indireedy, provide new avenues of employment. The importance 
of stepping up the rate of capital formation through a strategy of employ¬ 
ment generation lies in the present context, on increasing the per capita 
average holding of land through land reforms adongside other comple¬ 
mentary measures and also in accelerating productive requirement in the 
shape of machinery, buildings, tools and implements, factories, locomotives, 
irrigation facilities, power installation, transport and communications etc. 
The choice and limitations of increasing this stock of capital today 
through labour-intensive methods instead of labour saving technology was 
apparently not faced by the country during the First Plan period in as 
much as unemployment did not pose a serious problem at that time. 
It is refreshing to read the First Plan characterising “development as 
another name for the creation of employment opportunities”. It was 
dearly spelt out that the larger the increase in national output aimed at, 
the greater must be the demand for labour especially if care was taken 
to adopt labour intensive processes to the maximum extent possible. That 
meant that expansion of employment opportunities at rising levels of 
real incomes would proceed side by side with development of the economy 
and, like the process of development itself, would become cumulative 
as soon as there was a marked improvement in the technical equipment 
of the community. 

2.10. Placed as we are on the threshold of the Fifth Plan, it would 
appear to us that the policy spelt out in the First Plan holds substantially 
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true even today. The reasons that might have led to the lack of adher¬ 
ence to the above approach in the subsequent plans need not be gone into 
by us at any length here, as an examination of the merits of this 
criticism does not lie within the purview of our terms of reference. We 
have, however, benefited a great deal from our discussions with senior 
economists. What would be more relevant here, however, is to underline 
the five important criteria laid down by the First Plan for a viable 
employment policy based on the recognition of the reality that “un¬ 
employment is not merely an economic problem, it is a social problem 
involving human values and has to be approached from a broader 
viewpoint”. We would like to list below the five criteria spelt out by 
the Planning Commission with which we are in agreement. 

These are: 

(a) Unemployed manpower should be drawn up to the maximum for 
the development programmes; 

(b) Money incomes in the initial stages should be expanded as little 
as possible; 

(c) Capital formation should be speeded up and technical efficiency 
improved so as to increase productivity of labour; 

(d) The rate at which equipment in establishing indigenous indus¬ 
tries, especially those which employed large numbers, is allowed 
to be competed out and discarded must be adjusted so as to 
safeguard against excessive unemployment in the process of 
technological change; 

(e) The distribution of capital in new lines should be planned keep¬ 
ing in view the need to increase employment opportunities in 
the short run as well as in the larger pattern of development 
necessary for expanding economy. 

2.11. Reviewing the foregoing set of criteria in the light of the 
experience of the Second, Third and Fourth Plans for seeking guidelines 
for the Fifth Plan, we feel that the labour intensive programmes launched 
during the second half of the Fourth Plan period meet the first criterion, 
notwithstanding the fact that there has been no income policy coupled 
with a wage policy that would satisfy the second criteria. While capital 
formation has increased moderately alongside of technical efficiency in 
industrial operation, productivity of labour continues to be seriously 
hampered by the lack of education amongst the workers and the organisa¬ 
tional deficiencies, both in the public and the private sectors. Although 
labour productivity has improved in a limited number of industries conse¬ 
quent on improvements in technique, the Indian labour continues to be 
by and large, illiterate and incapable of reacting to innovations due to 
faulty attitudes towards modernisation, on the one hand, and excessive 
trade union activities forced on them for bargaining for higher wages 
and better working conditions, on the other. The absence of an incomes 
and wages policy might be treated as an important contributory factor 
to this situation. 

2.12. In regard to the technological changes taking place in labour- 
intensive industries, in our view, pressures have been brought about by 
the demonstration effect of luxury goods and the exigencies Of export 
promotion of various industrial and consumer goods that had necessitated 
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the import of new technology through foreign collaboration or the 
improvement in existing technology'. The extent to which these changes 
in technology have affected the levels of employment in the organised 
sector of industry through the introduction of labour-saving devices has 
been, on available evidence, only marginal as not to constitute a major 
source of unemployment in the country for the present. The future 
trends, however, require to l>e watched with caution and the technological 
dimension of the organised sector requires in our view, detailed Study 
in relation to their future patterns of keeping abreast of technological 
advance that should also reconcile higher productivity with the mainten¬ 
ance of employment levels. In addition, forces released by industrial 
recession have led to fall in demand, both domestic and foreign of various 
goods alongside an unfavourable industrial climate that has persisted in 
the country due to political factors that have aggravated unemployment. 
Capital investment also does not appear to have been spread on a planned 
basis to sustain employment opportunities in the industrial sector due to 
the rapid formation of monopolies since the First Plan. In the large 
sector of agriculture with chtonic disguise^ unemployment, investment 
has been at lower levels as contrasted with industry except in the Third 
and Fourth Plans. There has been no notable improvement in agri¬ 
cultural technology except after 1966. While the expansion in producer 
goods industries as well as cottage and village industries has been dis¬ 
proportionate in different parts of the country in sympathy with the 
interest taken by the Central and State Governments and their specific 
strands of policies during the previous plans, it cannot be claimed that 
there has been any desirable expansion in these occupations so as to 
absorb an increasing proportion of the annual increase in the labour 
force. Hie study of the occupational patterns covering these changes 
from the First Plan onward* does not reveal the effectiveness of employ¬ 
ment policy or the diversification of the occupational patterns in keeping 
with the manysided development that has taken place with uneven 
impact on the labour force. We anticipate that a detailed discussion of 
some of these points will be reflected in the Reports of the Working 
Groups on Industries, Agriculture and Fiscal and Financial Measures and 
we need not prejudge their findings at this stage. 

2.13. We would like to stress that capital investments in the various 
Plans have all along aimed at employment generation in the different 
sectors of the economy implicitly and not on the basis of progressive 
evaluation by the Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEO). We are 
of the view that the PEO should be geared up and activised for this pur¬ 
pose. However, investment in the sense of using potentially productive 
but hitherto unutilised manpower for the building up of capital equip¬ 
ment has never received anv sharp focus except in the face of mounting 
and vocal unemployment both among the educated and the illiterate 
masses. Since the contribution of the highly educated and trained 
technical personnel to the building of capital equipment and capital 
formation is significant, it would appear legitimate that measures for 
alleviating educated unemployment should receive first priority as during 
the Fourth Plan period. However, this has always been open to class 
view points and criticisms. As the underlying emphasis of the First. 
Second, Third and Fourth Plans varied over the past two decades to suit 
the exigencies of national reconstruction and development, following 
certain priorities, employment generation was necessarily incidental to 
investment programmes in the two large sectors of industry and agriculture 
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without any differentiation in regard to their respective manpower prob¬ 
lems. Calculations made on employment generation based on investments 
during the Five Year Plans by the Reserve Bank of India show that there 
has been a steady increase in the Employment-Investment ratio during the 
successive Five Year Plans for the period 1950-51 to 1968-69 (Appendix 
VII). According to these estimates covering the 18 year period of planned 
development, about 42.5 million additional jobs—about three quarters 
of these in the agricultural sector—might have been created. Studies on 
employment generation during this period having been based on statistical 
exercises of recent dates and being of doubtful credibility, we are not 
inclined to take a view of the situation that prevailed during the previous 
years. We could, therefore, discuss only in terms of broad employment 
policies pursued since the beginning, in so far as these constitute better 
indices of the steps to generate economic activity through various pro¬ 
grammes and measures on an all-India basis rather than in sectoral terms 
that are looked into by the Working Groups on Industries and Agricul¬ 
ture. Besides, the estimation of unemployment in India is, already engag¬ 
ing the attention of the Panel appointed by the Committee. 

Perspectives on the Sectoral Distribution of Employment 

2.14. Before discussing some of the aspects of employment generation 
through project formulation, we would like to make two observations. 
Firstly, the problem of unemployment has invariably been highlighted in 
relation to afew sectors with greater emphasis than others.* Examples of 
these are: (i) the factory Sector, (ii) the Organised Sector (Public and 
private sectors of industry) and (iii) Technical Personnel and other 
graduates. Open unemployment relating to these sectors as reflected in 
the Employment Market Information (EMI) data based on employment 
exchanges has acquired a psychological dimension of crisis proportions 
largely through the involvement of urban life with it. *As the total 
employment of these sectors put together accounts for the reduction of 
only a small fraction of the general unemployment problem of the country, 
we are of the view that the focus on employment policies for the non- 
agricultural sector, for example, has tended to restrict the broader issues 
of policy and has also coloured it with a deep urban bias so far. We are 
of the view that this is somewhat contrary' to the premises of economic 
planning in the country that embraces all sectors of the economy in equal 
measure and does not limit its frame of reference to the cities and towns. 
Participation of people, particularly organisations of the labour force in 
both urban and rural sectors in the planning process is, therefore, a basic 
issue for evolving appropriate employment strategies under the auspices 
of the Plan and hence we have dealt with this separately in Part III of 
the Report. Similarly, it is now increasingly realised .that project formula¬ 
tion for solving unemployment in the urban economy, howsoever, urgent 
from the political point of view, cannot be permitted to monopolise 
either scarce capital or public attention for all time, to the comparative 


*For an appraisal of these sectors see : 

1. “Growth of Employment : 1950-51 to 1968-69” Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, De- 
ctmber, 1969. 

2. "Employment Growth in the Organised Sector—1961—69” Ibid, August, 1970. 

3. “Trends in Employment Growth in the Factory Sector in-India : 1951-68” IBID, 

July, 1971. 
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negligence of the dimensions of the problems prevailing in the countryside. 
This constitutes our basic perspective from the plan viewpoint towards 
unemployment in the country and its current focus, inducting the work 
of the Committee on Unemployment. 

2.15. Our second important perspective is that the study of the 
problems of unemployment in India came to be largely influenced by 
concepts and definitions applied to industrial employment in relation to 
economic forces shaping industrial production in economically advanced 
countries. This is not to deny that extensive research has already covered 
the special characteristics of employment in other sectors such as agri¬ 
culture. The socio-economic surveys sponsored by the Research Pro¬ 
gramme Committee, Planning Commission covering 20 cities had postulat¬ 
ed a definition of unemployed as including, "those persons who had no 
job on a given day or during a given period and who were seeking work 
and are able to take up a job if offered one”. The distinction between 
joblessness and unemployment illustrates to some extent the differences 
in approach between sectors offering posts/jobs and those which simply 
employ persons on wages. The increasing use of the terminology of labour 
force, manpower, working force etc., and such categories of terms as 
‘labour force participation rate', ‘activity rate’, ‘economic activity rate’, 
‘worker rate’, ‘worker population ratio’, etc., has been due to the pre¬ 
occupation of economists and statisticians with the tempo of industrial 
life, on the one hand and the corpus of economic theories propounded in 
advanced countries that are basically different from Indian conditions on 
the other. We would not like to be labour this point here at any length. 
The measurement of unemployment has also, under these circumstances, 
got closer to the considerations of identifying the ‘employed’ status of 
persons with reference to (a) time spent in gainful activity during the 
specific period of time and (b) the fixation of minimum rates in relation 
to (a). It is a matter of surmise whether the measurement of unemploy¬ 
ment in the country as a magnitude of time utilised will assist planning 
approaches now or in future, although we do not like to prejudge the 
findings and calculations of the Panel appointed by the Committee for 
this purpose'. We are inclined to take the view that the formulation of 
concepts for measuring employment or economic activity in general has 
to take into account the temporal attitudes, the different agricultural 
seasons and the general ecology and infrastructure of the area including 
the human characteristics. We feel that this subject is of an area of 
inter-disciplinary interest and therefore, not amenable to undisciplinarv 
conceptualizations particularly of the borrowed variety. In our view this 
has considerable relevance to employment generating projects and their 
fulfilment in relative terms under the variant conditions prevailing in the 
country. 

2.16. As contrasted with the impact of industry on the concepts and 
definitions used for measuring unemployment, there appears to have been 
a very slow reaction to the formulation of concepts in relation to un¬ 
employment in agriculture. However, we would not like to enter into a 
discussion of concepts such as “under-employment” or ‘‘disguised un¬ 
employment” in agriculture as these do not direetlv concern us here. We 
are of the view that if the general economic activity is accelerated through 
productive and gainful employment, the phenomenon of joblessness/ 
worklessness could lie kept under control. Measuring the extent of the 
improvements in the situation also need not, in our view, get itself 
involved in devious statistical exercises except in relation to specific 
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research requirements. For policy formulation for short-term measures, 
hotvever, the usefulness of such exercises has to be discounted and this 
includes the field of projects and programme formulation for employment 
generation with which we are concerned. Their usefulness for perspec¬ 
tive planning is not, in the least, doubted by us. 

Approach to Employment Generation in Project Formulation under the 
Plans. 

2.17. The necessity for a project/scheme approach within the Plan 
framework for employment policy formulation, made itself felt with the 
early realisation by the Planning Commission of the magnitude of the 
problem of unemployment and its concrete manifestations in human 
misery. Instead of employing the project approach as now, the formula¬ 
tion of employment policies during the earlier Plans had the objective of 
promoting development in those areas which would generate more employ¬ 
ment consistent with other objectives. The Second Plan with its accent 
on investment in basic and heavy industries, power and transport requir¬ 
ing heavy capital investment, had neverthless, bestowed attention on the 
growth of small scale industries. 

2.18. In a retrospective assessment of the investment projects of 
Indian planning during the First and Second Plans, it has been observed 
that “one of the major deficiencies has been an inadequate appreciation 
of the need to analyse critically the economics of major investment pro¬ 
jects prior to their approval and execution”. 'Similarly, in a major 
analysis of an investment project viz. the Bhakra Nangal project in the 
Punjab 2 the employment aspects as well as of its spill over effects in the 
form of indirect demands for consumption were highlighted. These hold 
true of many other projects that remain to be appraised on the above 
lines. The assumptions that labour could be drawn away in unlimited 
numbers at a given real wage rate and that more labour could be had 
without incurring higher costs, that the marginal propensity to consume 
of labour would not differ between the migrant labour at the project site 
and those belonging to the rural households nearby etc., were disproved 
hy this study. Analysis of projects from the employment standpoint bring 
out the possibilities of substituting labour for capital as against the em¬ 
phasis on capital—heaviness and import intensity. Valuational problems 
involved in estimates of social benefits or costs continue to persist and 
the difficulties do not appear to have been relieved by improvements in 
techniques. These aspects require special studies by the Planning Com¬ 
mission and we recommend the same. 

2.19. The developments during the Third and Fourth Plan periods 
have witnessed greater emphasis on small scale industries, construction of 
all types, major and minor irrigation, electrification, soil conservation, 
cooperative goods transport etc. It was during the Third Plan period 
that the Rural Works Programme was launched to relieve to some extent 
the seasonal unemployment or under-employment prevalent during slack 
agricultural seasons. Similarly, the Fourth Plan draft laid special em¬ 
phasis on labour-intensive schemes, such as roads, minor irrigation, soil 
conservation, area development programmes, rural electrification, village 

1 J. N. Bhagawati and S. Chakravarty, Op cit 1969 pp. 24—25. 

2 K. N. Raj: Some Economic Aspects of the Bhakra-Nangal Project, New Delhi, 
1960. 
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and small scale industries, housing and urban development. Two aspects 
that went unnoticed or were perhaps neglected on purpose, were (a) the 
extent of employment generated by a project and (b) the sustenance of 
at least a part of this employment through maintenance works etc., after 
the termination of the project. As both these aspects did not receive 
attention in a large number of cases, we are afraid that capital formation 
in the country might have seriously suffered. We are of the view that 
such situations should not be repeated. 


2.20. With the Annual Plan, 1972-73, project/scheme formulation 
has assumed a higher degree of national concern both for open unemploy¬ 
ment as well as for under employment. Superficially viewed, there has 
been a veritable hydra-headed proliferation of schemes and programmes 
in some of the States as well. This in effect, has got itself linked in certain 
cases with manpower planning, family planning, spatial planning and 
similar aspects of planning on sophisticated lines so that an excessive 
degree of filiation of ideas has resulted rendering it difficult to ascertain 
the parentage of a project amidst a mix of projects implemented in one 
geographical area. Hence, the lines on which they should be integrated 
at the regional. State and local levels and the palpable constraints etci, 
pose serious problems of project coordination. These have been referred 
to in the following parts at appropriate places. 

2.21. It has been brought to our notice by various organisations that 
although the outlays on labour intensive programmes of the Fourth Plan 
are twice as high as of the Third Plan, they, nevertheless, constitute no 
more than one-third of the total public sector outlays as in the Third 
Plan and in the Annual Plans. It has also been stated that the investment 
pattern in the Fourth Plan continues to be towards the development of 
capital intensive industries. The place of projects of employment genera¬ 
tion, however, is equally important in medium and consumer goods in¬ 
dustries provided there is no industrial recession or serious agricultural 
drought blocking inter sectoral flows as was witnessed in the recent past. 
Capital intensive industries and the small and ancillary industries associat¬ 
ed with them, undoubtedly offer scope for absorbing a great number of 
skilled and educated workmen. Important schemes such as those meant 
for engineers and other technical personnel generally tend to be highly 
capital intensive. The fact that two-thirds of the total outlay of the 
Fourth Plan has gone for industries, minerals, transport (other than roads 
and road transport), and communications, power and social welfare, 
therefore, does not reduce the significance of increased planned outlay on 
capital intensive industries and their multiplier effect on employment 
generation. Viewed, strictly, in terms of capital—labour ratios, we recog¬ 
nise that this may strike as offering lesser scope for employment genera¬ 
tion, particularly in view of the higher technologies that have to be used 
in basic and heavy industries. However, we recognise that the basic issue 
lies in the inter-relationship of the labour-saving capital intensive indus¬ 
tries with other sectors so that capital formation could be cumulatively 
accelerated at a higher rate of ploughing back additions to national in¬ 
come resulting in a general increase in the growth rate as well as increase 
in the levels’of productive employment. We also recognise the importance 
of the rate of growth of population and the correlation between the in¬ 
crease in national output and income that is expected to follow a given 
increase in the capital stock. 
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2.22. In considering the issues relating to the revision of the invest¬ 
ment pattern of the Fourth Plan, we have had to make enquiries about 
the employment norms used at present. We have ascertained that these 
remain to be worked out for the Fourth Plan taking into account the 
wage/price rise witnessed since 1959-60. According to the Third Plan 
employment norms Rs. I crore invested in 18 heads of development 
generated employment of the order as given in Appendix VIII. We are 
of the view that the shrinkage in employment witnessed during periods 
of recession in the organised sector coupled with capital scarcity and the 
inflationary wage/price rise have combined to reduce the levels of employ¬ 
ment all over the country. While wages and price policies are directly 
relevant to the implementation of the strategies of employment generation 
through rural development programmes, we consider the determination 
of employment norms for the Fourth Plan programmes as the first order 
of priority. We recommend that the Planning Commission should 
complete this work as early as possible in order to assist future evaluation 
of employment programmes in a realistic manner. 

2.23. Secondly, as an off shoot of the above, in so far as the Plans 
are expressed in constant prices (e.g. 1960-61) the implementation of pro¬ 
jects counting towards the fulfilment of the Plan at current prices, does 
not reflect the rise in prices during the interval and render the original 
outlays inadequate. In any massive approach to employment generation 
even without taking recourse to deficit financing the expansion of money 
incomes at current wage levels would call for project formulations on 
more realistic price levels and real incomes and ensure the provision of 
adequate investment that might not be fully met by calculations based 
on the impact of a stringent monetary and fiscal policy. The levels of 
investment might have to be raised higher in view of the mix of employ¬ 
ment programmes in particular regions where without proper coordina¬ 
tion there could be wastage of scarce capital resources. 

2.24. With the switch over of emphasis on employment generation, 
we recommend that new capital-output and capital-labour ratio should 
be worked out for the organised industry. In fact, as an investment 
criterion capital-labour ratio is, to our mind, more important instrument 
variable of policy than capital-output ratio. 1 In regard to employment 
norms, we feel that the present techniques of calculations require refine¬ 
ment. In view of the uneven pattern of development of various States 
not to speak of sectors, and the non-comparable levels of State incomes 
and the differential impact of wage and price policies on them alongside 
the operation of multifaceted State and Central legislation, the impera¬ 
tive requirements of controls and fiscal policies etc., there is need to dis¬ 
aggregate the employment norms. State-wise and further still, by districts 
and groups of districts, over looking, if need be, administrative boundaries. 
We feel that such a set of disaggregated norms and capital-labour ratios 
will assist the Planning Commission in evaluating programmes of employ¬ 
ment generation on the spatial axis involving the cooperation of two or 
more States towards the solution of a common problem e.g. Haryana and 
the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh etc. The elaboration of input-output tables for State 

'According to R. S. Eckaus and K. S. Parikh ‘One of the most obvious omissions 
is the complete lack of consideration of labour requirements” in Plan models, See 
their ‘Suggestions for Improvements in the Models’ in Planning for Growth, Multi- 
Sectoral, Inter-temporal Maodels Applied to India, The MIT, Press 1968, p. 203. 
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development can also be realistic only on this basis in so far as the labour 
input does not materially receive attention in Plan models including 
sectoral plans. In this connection, we are also of the view that the raising 
of the efficiency of the performance of the State Bureaux of Economics 
and Statistics to deal with employment problems and research is an urgent 
necessity that will add a new dimension to our organisational arrange¬ 
ments for the continual appraisal of the unemployment situation in the 
country. We' have made separate recommendations on this subject at 
later stages. 

3. PLAN AND THE PROBLEMS OF PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

2.25. We feel that it is important to recognise at the outset that the 
standard problems of implementation of Plan projects already identified 
through evaluations and administrative assessment and devising of the 
solutions towards better implementation, are distinct and different as 
between an economic plan and an employment generating plan. However, 
we do not like to designate the latter at this stage as manpower plan oi 
human resources plan. As there are conceptual as well as terminological 
distinctions between the two that vary with the policy content and 
approaches that are nationally conceived and chalked out as distinct 
from those internationally induced such as through the United Nations 
and other agencies in the Development Decade and the World Employ¬ 
ment Programme of the International Labour Organisation (ILO), 1969, 
we would like, for the present, merely to draw the line of demarcation 
between an economic development plan and an employment oriented plan 
or simply an employment plan, which, no doubt, will embody, an employ¬ 
ment generating strategy. In this respect, there is convergence of these 
two at present and there will be more so in the Fifth Plan that should 
effectively submerge in our view the distinctions between short-term and 
long-term strategies for employment generation in the country and high¬ 
light it as a constant goal of planning itself. 

2.26. Although Indian economists have been discussing for the past 
several years the goal of full-employment for India on grounds similar to 
those of the less developed countries based on the Keynesian General 
Theory, our planning has accepted this in rather general terms only in 
the Fourth Plan. The Annual Plan, 1972-73, has adopted a more positive 
approach. Our Plans have hitherto emphasised the provision of employ¬ 
ment opportunities on a large scale consistent with our national goals of 
economic development. The full employment concept, although in vogue 
for a few decades, particularly after the Second World War, has been 
viewed in India with circumspection, understandably, due to the limita¬ 
tions of the concept under Indian conditions. These are in the nature of 
structural resistances to the operation of full-employment policies based 
on the creation of more effective demand. We do not propose to go into 
a theoretical exercise on these matters. 

2.27. The economic and operational criteria for the successful imple¬ 
mentation of an employment oriented project or plan on a limited scale, 
such as for a district or a few districts or those for a small State, cannot 
be either uniform or streamlined, in any sense. The very conception of 
the project will have to vary according to the dimensions of the problem 
of unemployment faced by the population in any particular area. If a 
national employment plan could be conceived as distinct from a central 
economic plan, the objective of 1x3th would be economic development and 
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need not necessarily be social welfare unless it is a case of providing relief 
employment as a short-term measure. In either case, since employment 
generation in the immediate context is circumscribed in relation to a 
particular sector of the economy, industry, agriculture, transport etc., the 
project formulation mostly short-term, its operation and appraisal would 
normally have to be based on well-recognised criteria of both formulation 
and implementation. In regard to Rural Manpower Projects, we may 
be guided by past experience as well as the current experience of the 
programmes of the Small Farmers Development Agencies (SFDA), the 
Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Agencies (MFALA) and the 
Crash Scheme for Rural Employment (CSRE). We have given our views 
on the deficiencies of the Master Plans drawn up at present for these 
schemes in the section on “Agricultural Development and Employment 
Generation”. We consider this synthesis of experience as a basic postulate 
of all successful implementation and as not requiring any elaboration of 
details or the specific enumeration of the relative criteria, as these are 
rather well-known. We are hot aware of any special study or report on 
evaluation on the States except the “Report of the Working Group on 
Evaluation in the States”, Planning Commission, 1964. Similarly, the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation, planning Commission does not 
appear to have attempted any evaluation of rural manpower projects 
after their Report in 1967. We recommend that before the end of the 
Fourth Plan period a thorough study on similar lines may be arranged 
by the Planning Commission by highlighting problems of implementation 
of projects and laying down fresh criteria for project formulation in 
consultation with all Central Ministries and State Departments of 
Planning etc. 

2.28. In this respect, we are, in principle, in agreement with the three 
criteria of evaluation suggested by the ILO recently. 1 These are:— 

(i) the speed and effectiveness with which the schemes create jobs 
in the area or where action is needed; 

(ii) the extent, nature and importance of the immediate, incidental 
(other) effects of the schemes; 

(iii) the nature and importance of the long-term effects of the schemes 
on economic and social development, and in particular on the 
long-term employment situation. 

2.29. We feel that the foregoing criteria will have to be tested under 
Indian conditions on the basis of evaluation before a decision is taken 
to lengthen the life of the schemes and also to increase their ouday. 
Under Indian conditions the same set of criteria could be adopted 
mutatis mutandis to decide the administration of projects by the Centre 
from those States which prove themselves unable to cope up with the 
required organisation and skill in implementation. As the time is not 
yet ripe for this sort of evaluation in respect of most of the State schemes 
that nave hardly taken off the ground, we would for the present stress 
on the evaluation of emergency employment schemes by the Centre on 
the above lines. 

2.30. Employment generation being the general resultant or function 
of increased economic activity flowing directly from the implementation 

1 Scope, Approach and Content of Research Oriented Activities of the World Employment Pro¬ 
gramme, ILO Geneva 1972, Page 109. 
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of a project with high labour input with capital investment, a coordinated 
series of projects with linkage effects embodied in an employment plan- 
with a mix of projects as such, could be conceived within the general 
framework of a Central plan or State, Block or District plans. Examples 
are the SFDA, MFALA, CSRE etc. Deficiencies in implementation could 
come up to the surface at all levels due to various reasons and circum¬ 
stances of faulty project formulation or due to the unanticipated conse¬ 
quences, even under conditions of normal forecasts based on reasonably 
good data. During the course of our discussions with various informed 
people we have been convinced that in the absence of a specific employ¬ 
ment oriented plan, economic projects have had no specific objective of 
employment generation as such and it has been only a secondary objective 
of plans, particularly credii-oriented plans in agriculture ana industry. 
The credit procedures involved in financing agriculture and all other 
projects of an employment generating character have been examined by 
the Banking Commission under the Chairmanship of Sri R. K. Saraiya 
in their report, 1972. From the planning viewpoint we are largely 
concerned with credit policies on a national scale and their functional 
coverage of employment generating sectors in agriculture, industry etc. 
These again have been examined by this Commission and therefore, we 
do not like to embark on a discussion on them, particularly as these 
come within the purview of the other Working Groups on Agriculture, 
Industries, and Fiscal and Financial Measures. 

2.31. In a sizeable number of cases of defective project implementa¬ 
tion there would appear to be sufficient grounds to comment that one 
of the principal reasons of failure or relatively lower degree of fulfilment, 
has been the comparative neglect of the socio-economic characteristics of 
the community in any State, district or locality where the project was 
sought to be implemented. We do not claim that there are no variations 
of the theme or the situation or that this has been the sole defect in most 
of the project formulations under the Central or State plans. Excessive 
importance attached to economic aspects of the projects have also led to 
the neglect of the human or social side of employment and the manysided 
social problems resulting in labour disputes etc. These have already 
reflected themselves in the organization of labour cooperatives. In this 
connection we also appreciate that there is a built-in hazard of economic 
planning in the normal sense of the term and under usual circumstances 
where social variables do not figure in economic models to an adequate 
extent and that, too often, quantitative approaches have led to the 
negligence of qualitative aspects and also to the great detriment of the 
human aspects of labour. We recommend, therefore, that every tjmnloy- 
ment-oriented project either Central or State or at the lower levels of 
the Block or District should be primarily based on a pre-plan assessment 
of the physical resources of the area, particularly tne socio-economic 
characteristics of the population to be covered. This is equally important 
at the operational phase as well as at the stage of continuous appraisal. 
There is urgent need to assess the tempo of the systematic and progressive 
build up of employment creation in the area over the period of the 
project; this has alreadv been brought out by the evaluation of projects 
on Rural Manpower by the PEO, 1967 referred to earlier. The instruc¬ 
tions on District Planning issued by the Planning Commission cover this 
aspect. However, the extent of information that has resulted is not 
known to us. We are agreed that the increasing use of quantitative 
approaches in implementation has, therefore, to lie leavened by supplying 
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the focus on the sociological aspects and evaluating the consequences oi 
employment generation involving human labour. It is our view that 
this will supply the necessary corrective to some of the major problems 
of implementation and also rescue the project approach from an excessive 
cost-accounting approach and give greater importance to social cost- 
benefit, that is in keeping with the objectives of the Government, of 
social justice as well as self-reliance. 

2.32. We have observed that the concept of the maximisation of 
social welfare of the western parlance has sometimes been substituted 
for the above. Theoretical approaches of welfare economics do not assist 
us in India in employment problems as these are conceived as a via-media 
between capitalistic and communistic' system of planning and merely 
serve the purpose “as vast and elaborate couverture devised by the econo¬ 
mists for escape from responsibility” as characterised by Gunnar 
Myrdal. 1 Investment decisions based on the use of accounting prices 
so as to maximise aggregate labour productivity by making use of surplus 
labour in countries such as India, are suspect under this head, as they 
involve “extensive cross subsidisation that cannot be borne by the Indian 
economy with its present cost-price relationships”. 2 We are of the view 
that the extent of cross-subsidisation in industry and agriculture requires 
to be assessed in so far as the general complaint about lack of adequate 
incentives by the producers in industry-agriculture is not borne out by 
facts relating to profitability ratios in both sectors. We recommend that 
the purpose of giving subsidies should hereafter be employment genera¬ 
tion through a specific project, without artificially interfering with the 
optimum level of technology and avoiding the mistake of slipping in the 
direction of an exaggerated capital-worker ratio approach unduly, as 
has been experienced in regard to the Ambar Charkha programme of 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 

4. PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION IN THE CONTEXT OF MAN¬ 
POWER PLANNING AND FAMILY PLANNING. 

2.33. The advocates of manpower planning argue that most of the 
defects of employment oriented projects, in the sense of labour-intensive¬ 
ness, arise from the absence of manpower planning. To the extent that 
manpower planning means the effective and efficient use of human re¬ 
sources at the national or State levels we may not dispute this claim. 
However, manpower planning has a somewhat different connotation in 
the context of a firm/company or at the level of the industry, either 
big or small. Here, it is basically a managerial concept involving person¬ 
nel management and allied considerations. In either case, manpower 
planning carries with it a core of pragmatism of the kind that only 
industrialised countries with a high percentage of skilled labour can 

' afford. Hence, one does not come across the mention of manpower 
planning in agriculture so often as one does in relation to industry 
although manpower planning in regard to agriculture has already been 
initiated under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture, State Govern¬ 
ments and Technical Institutions. 5 Here again, the approaches adopted 


'Gunnar Myrdal on “The Social Sciences and their impact on Society” in Hermann 
Stein (ed) Social Theory and Social Intention. Heinemann, London, 1966. pp. 145-63. 

•Arun Ghosh: “On the Economic Theory of Socialism, An Exercise in Value Theory 
and its Applicability to Indian Conditions”, Economic tnd Political Weekly, Vol. 
VH, No. 9 February 26, 1972. 
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for manpower planning matter a great deal. What is required, in our 
view, is a standing labour force for carrying out labour-intensive works, 
through labour cooperatives if possible, and assisting them to improve 
their skills. This will also form an important nucleus of manpower 
planning, in the long run in the agricultural sector that is at present 
concentrating in educated categories only. 

2.34. Highly advanced countries viewing India or China with their 
teeming millions generally overstress the need for linking manpower 
planning with family planning as the latter serves to curb the demographic 
growth for their own well-being as well as to render the world a safer 
place. The impact of the theoretical ideas of full employment equilibri¬ 
um of western economists who characterise it as the state of the economy 
when the growth rate of population equals the growth rate of capital is 
unmistakable. We do not like to enter into a discussion on this aspect 
here. The National Family Planning Programme in India aims at 
bringing down the birth rate to 25 per thousand within the next 8 to 
10 years. The social impact of family planning on the religious 
susceptibilities of large communities and their relative levels of acceptance 
and rejection have also the quality of creating imbalances in employment 
levels and other problems in the long run. Whatever be the economic 
reasoning behind both manpower planning and family planning in India, 
it would appear to us that both smack of the overemphasis on the popula¬ 
tion explosion in the so called under-developed countries. 

2.35. We are of the view that family planning programmes have not 
adequately integrated the economic reasoning behind it in relation to 
employment and unemployment although they have sought to convey 
this in terms of the general welfare of the family. We do not desire to 
underestimate the importance of several research areas that are currently 
receiving attention in international bodies such as World Health 
Organisation (WHO), the ILO and the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) etc. These cover inter alia (i) the economics 
of fertility reduction, particularly in so far as changes in employment 
and unemployment affect fertility, (ii) the effect of changes in population 
growth on output and employment levels, growth and structure and (iii) 
the effects of changes in population growth on income distribution and 
through income distribution on employment. Nor do we doubt the 
utility of similar studies for planning purposes eventually. However, we 
are of the view that motivational compaigns of family planning may 
have to be altered to impress upon the workers' psychology with its 
relevance to productive and gainful work. And for this purpose, the 
participation of workers and their organisations in the planning process 
has to be envisaged on a larger scale than hitherto. Our detailed com¬ 
ments on this are given in part III of the report. In regard to family 
planning and its rationale on general economic planning, however, we 
feel that the importance of the growth of the total annual output and 
the stock of capital at a constant proportionate rate compounded at the 
rate of increase of labour tone and the rate of increase of output per 
man is an extremely idealistic if unattainable goal and that for the 
coming years of the Fifth Plan period, it is the improvement of social 
and economic rationality through the conscious limitation of family size 
that will supply it flesh and substance rather than feverish programmes 
at a tremendous cost of sterilisation amongst the ethnically robust sections 

’Forecasting Manpower Demand and Supply — A Review of Methodology, IAMR. 

New Delhi, pp. 36-46. 
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o£ the people whose reproduction rate requires to improve rather than be 
artifically reduced. We agree that this is a debatable issue. We, however, 
welcome that the implementation of Family Planning programmes has 
resulted in the creation of a large number of Rural Health Centres offer¬ 
ing possibilities of pursuing a systems approach calculated to convey the 
above in keeping with the cultural levels attained by the communities for 
whom they are meant, as laid down in the Approach Paper to the Fifth 
Plan. 

2.36. The relevance of manpower planning in the macro-economic 
planning of India lies in the direction of increasing opportunities of 
gainful employment to all skilled and able-bodied citizens and reaching 
levels of full-time employment in the long run. This involves the prob¬ 
lem of guiding employment patterns by deliberately reducing the exces¬ 
sive dependence of labour on agriculture or on unskilled labour in the 
industry or arresting the drift towards white collar jobs in the Govern¬ 
ment and its agencies and optimising it over the wider spectrum of 
sectors and institutions catering to a regular and sustained economic 
activity in keeping with our domestic requirements of balanced develop¬ 
ment. It is not disputed that this could be achieved only over a long 
period of time and the present trends of employment patterns in India 
are extremely discouraging to the planner. Manpower planning, there¬ 
fore, becomes important so as to be able to discern and calculate the 
actual and desired pattern of demand for manpower as shown by employ¬ 
ment patterns prevailing in India. Any change observed in the employ¬ 
ment pattern in the country, where individual economic rationality, 
evenless social rationality is taken for granted, is the disorganised picture 
of mutually stultifying circumstances such as the erratic vocational 
choices made by individuals, tire faulty factor proportions used by 
employers, chiefly labour input and the make-shift policies followed by 
the Government and the mobility of workers from agriculture to industry 
during seasonal variations and on traditional lines. So far as India is 
concerned man-power analysis is, therefore, substantially confined to open 
employment and unemployment figures available with the Director 
General of Employment and Training (DGET) and similar organisations. 
We recommend that there should be a central institution doing manpower 
analysis in relation to the general employment levels in the country and 
that its activities should form the basis for drawing up employment plans. 
We assume that this point will receive detailed attention from the Panel 
entrusted with the fifth term of reference of the Committee. 

2.37. The function of a self-reliant and national minded economic 
planning as contrasted with aliented planning approaches that feed on 
faulty and non-viable theoretical orientations and serving merely to 
distort the logical organisation of social knowledge, would be to assess 
human resources of the country and conceive of manpower planning from 
the bottom to the top and not vice versa. This would, in concrete terms, 
mean the assessment of the employment potential in the lowest strata of 
each village, block, district and State levels in the order of their magni¬ 
tudes and not based on sample surveys for ever and the projections based 
on the rounds thereon. Although this question is remitted for study to 
the Panel appointed by the Committee, we recommend that the PEO 
data of bench mark coupled with Census data should increasingly assist 
employment project formulations to a greater extent than the surveys of 
National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO). An aggregated approach 
in manpower planning stands the chance of committing grave errors in 
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forecasting and in this respect a facile adoption of statistical formulae 
and techniques will not naturally suffice. A disaggregated apploach to 
manpower planning might, perhaps, start with district planning in the 
economic sense of the mobilisation of natural and human resources for 
the dynamic generation of greater economic activity and result in pro¬ 
ductive and gainful employment. Such an approach ipso facto would 
confer special importance on State economic planning, which is somewhat 
organisationally incipient and conceptually far from being systematic at 
present. We recommend that the State Planning Boards, now established, 
be put on a permanent footing and strengthened to aid the planning 
process and for this purpose the Centre should take immediate steps to 
ascertain their requirements of personnel, material facilities and similar 
essential considerations. Left to themselves the State Governments are 
apparently not sufliciendy energetic in putting their Planning Boards 
and administrative machinery for collection of statistics on an efficient 
footing. This deficiency affects national planning. All these drawbacks 
have been brought out in the “Report of the Working Group on Evalua¬ 
tion in the States", Planning Commission, 1964. We recommend that a 
similar effort should be made specifically to strengthen the data base of 
the States as soon as the detailed tables of the Census, 1971 and the latest 
NSS rounds are available. 


5. EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND EMPLOYMENT 

2.38. Although this topic forms part of the terms of reference of the 
Working Group on Education, we have also deliberated over the 
implications of the various schemes for employment generation among 
the educated unemployed that have been dealt with by us in the appro- 
priate sections of the report. The future structure of the educational 
system is not only a subject of discussion in India but also in several 
advanced countries of the world. No ideal scheme can be put forward 
under Indian conditions either by any educational scientist or responsible 
politician that will meet the requirements of manpower planning or for 
the cultural advancement of the country posited on adequate economic 
development. It is well-known that long-term planning of education has 
been frustrated by several factors. We are of the view that whatever 
might be the surface impression, there are tendencies towards rationaliza¬ 
tion of thought and life and this, therefore, constitutes the basic plank of 
all future educational planning in the country. The resulting product 
has to be a more economically active individual and not the anonymous 
entity of the unemployed man as at present. Our broad concensus on 
the type of educational planning that is required for employment genera¬ 
tion on a continuing basis is stated in the following paragraphs. 

2.39. We recognise that education aims at preparing children to be¬ 
come useful citizens. The broad concept of imparting education has to 
be broken down into specific ideas and measures meant for different 
sections under the broader heading of educational planning. It has been 
acknowledged by the Constitution of India that elementary education is 
an universal and minimum requirement. Secondary' and higher education, 
however, are to follow certain social and vocational patterns. In view of 
the importance of providing jobs for the backlog of the educated un¬ 
employed, the rationale of imparting education is viewed from different 
angles and also from the stand point of the economics of education. We 
have observed that there is considerable stress on vocationalisation now 
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at all levels and it is our considered view that this aspect need not be 
either underestimated or overemphasised. Vocationalisation implies skill 
formation amongst the youth at various levels and this cannot be divorced 
from considerations of manpower planning for the country as a whole. 

2.40. At the elementary level (6 to 14 age group), we would recom¬ 
mend that the practical work within the class room or outside should 
aim at making it a part of the curricula in order to promote a better 
undemanding of what the children learn in school and what they see 
outside. The identification of skills and the promotion and development 
of aptitudes made at this stage are likely, in our view, to result in the 
practical course that will be preparatory to vocational training at higher 
stages. 

2.41. The importance of liberal education has been mooted in con¬ 
trast with vocationalisation that is required for promoting self-employment 
in the country. In our view, liberal education by its very connotation 
falls outside vocationalisation and is largely confined to the pursuit of 
academic and intellectual interests of the broad variety which also 
indirectly prepares the students to face the practical world. A section 
of the students from the secondary to higher university level will, in 
our view, come within this category of their own free choice. Here also 
some amount of practical work given to them both inside and outside 
the institution would assist in making the liberal education reality- 
oriented so as to enable the students to become practical in their outlook. 
At the secondary school level the creative energy of the youth (15 to 17 
age group) can be easily channelised into creative work programme as a 
part of liberal education. We consider that the general school education, 
not exceeding 11 years requires to be broad based on the liberal education 
covering arts, science, language, mathematics and practical work, unless 
this is bifurcated into a system of vocational training course. Several 
schemes of vocational training at the school going age are in operation 
in the country at present. In our view all vocational schools should 
operate for students who have completed their liberal education up to 
the age of 16. Thereafter, a broader duration course, not exceeding two 
years should be sufficient in the technical and vocational schools to supply 
them with the right motivation and prepare them for employment. It is 
found that where vocational training starts at a lower level (say, after 
class VIII), extra time is assigned for preparing the young students for 
mathematics, science etc., before they can go on to the actual vocational 
part of the course. We. therefore, feel that vocational training courses 
should start after completion of liberal education which gives them better 
preparation for undertaking and utilising vocational courses. 

2.42. In regard to higher education in the colleges and universities, 
we feel that it is necessary to appreciate as well as interpret the concepts 
of practical orientation and vocationalisation underlying educational 
planning. At this level and also under the present system, some of the 
courses are found to be vocationalised as in respect of professional courses 
like engineering and medicine. Other courses such as science and arts 
are not vocationalised so that the spirit of higher education in these 
fields may come in conflict with the concept of vocationalisation. We 
have observed that normally, these fields deal with the basic intellectual 
discipline in the respective fields. It may, therefore, somewhat betray 
the purpose of higher education for arts and science if the policy of 
vocationalisation is made applicable in regard to science and arts in a 
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precipitate manner so as to render the students “trade-oriented”. We 
are of the view that while vocationalisation would restrict or dilute the 
process of learning in these fields, it is quite possible to re-orient the 
courses to establish the linkage with the practical realities associated with 
the subject. In this respect a student of Chemistry should not merely 
confine himself to the subject with its limited text book approach of 
chemical reactions and formulae but should also be drawn into the larger 
frame of reference with the practical aspects of the growth of chemical 
industries in the country and the various chemical processes and techni¬ 
ques adopted by them. In short, we are of the view that all fields of 
study have a direct bearing on the national setting and that is what 
requires to be brought out in the students so as to give a practical 
orientation to their studies that will also eventually supply them with a 
work-motivation utilising their acquired skills. Here lies the genesis of 
entrepreneurship as well. We are of the view that the lack of adequate 
number of young entrepreneurs in the country could be traced to the 
defective system of our education and the two are inter-related. 

2.43. Basically viewed the transformation that we desire to bring 
about through planning is in the mental attitude of the student and not 
merely in his manual or professional orientations prematurely, without 
the preparatory phase of the former. A change in the attitude of this 
nature without vocationalisation of the education is to be welcomed in 
the larger interest of educational planning as it prepares the minds of 
students to grapple with the practical realities of the world, a matter in 
which our liberal education is found to be seriously deficient at present. 
The delinking of intellectual process underlying education from national 
realities has apparently created n serious gap in the mental make-up of 
the students and this is reflected in professional education also to a large 
extent, notwithstanding the fact that curricula in engineering and 
medicine are at present accompanied by practical work. 

2.44. We have observed that the medical graduates knowledgeable in 
matters of medicine and public health continue to be woefully unaware 
of the rural health problems in view of the considerable degree of urban 
bias imparted to their training in a highly sophisticated environment. 
It is, therefore, natural to find the medical graduates uninterested, by 
and large, in the nature and scope of preventive medicine that is required 
by most of the common people. Their interests are, therefore, found 
to be confined to specialised treatments based on academic and profes 
sional recognition that also results in better remuneration. We are of 
the view therefore, that a professional education of a highly vocational 
type can bring about a serious alienation of the minds of the medical 
graduates and others from the prevailing national realities. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary, in our view, to bring the element of national purpose by 
the special reorientation of professional courses which are subject to 
this hazard. 

2.45. Seventy per cent of the labour force of the country being 
illiterate, with only 7 to 8 per cent under the category of ‘educated’ and 
with less than one and a half per cent graduates, the problem of providing 
productive and gainful employment assumes paramount importance. With 
more than half a million graduates under the unemployed category at 
present, the devising of ways and means of employing them through 
various State sponsored schemes and also through the opportunities pro¬ 
vided for selfemployment will call for the economic appraisal of these 
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schemes in terms of cost benefit. The task of educational planning, in 
our view, should not stop at providing jobs for the educated but also 
extend to assessing the economic and social benefits derived by the society 
at large through such employment. In this respect, we are of the view 
that thexlirect correlation between education and increase in productivity 
in both agriculture and industry cannot be disputed and that with a 
greater investment in education of the labour force there should be 
both improvement in skills and a more rational and efficient use of the 
scarce factor of physical capital. We consider this a basic issue of 
planning for employment in India and have therefore, dealt with it, at 
some length, in Parts II and III. Similarly, we attach great importance 
to functionally-oriented adult education. Retraining programmes through 
a proper nexus established between vocational schools and adult educa¬ 
tional establishments appear to us as a basic necessity. We anticipate 
that this will be examined by the Working Group on Education. 

2.46. Whereas the immediate steps to be taken should. be in the 
direction of providing jobs to the various categories of skilled personnel, 
there should also be, in our view, planning of the objectives of the 
education in relation to the cost involved. An estimate of the additional 
employment required for the next 3-4 years of scientific and technical 
personnel and the per capita and annual cost inVolved is given in 
Appendix IX. 1 Subsidising higher education in the country at a heavy 
cost as at present should normally take into account the long term benefits 
that would accrue to the society through their employment, failing which 
they should seek self-employment opportunities using their acquired skills 
rather than search for opportunities abroad. An estimate of Indian 
scientific and technical personnel serving abroad for 1970 is given in 
Appendix X. In this regard we agree with the view that unemployment 
may be termed as a sort of internal hrain drain while losing qualified 
personnel to foreign countries through the lack of planned use of human 
resources constitutes external brain drain.’ 

2.47. We have observed that in several States, particularly in the 
north, there is no proper emphasis on science education at the secondary 
school level. Adequate importance has not been given to science 
education and this is evident from the calculations made on the basis 
of per unit of population. Science education at the university stage is 
lowest in Rajasthan with only 500 per million of population as compared 
with 2,200 per million in Kerala. The corresponding figures for school 
curricula are not available. However, there are several schools where it 
would appear that there is no teaching in science at all. It is also true 
that there are a large number of science graduates, unemployed in these 
areas. The percentage-wise position of unemployment among science 
graduates based on 1971 Census for the States is. Bihar (41 per cent), 
Kerala (37 per cent), West Bengal (34 per cent), U.P. (18 per cent), and 
Maharashtra (16 per cent). These percentage variations are, however, 
governed by the total annual outturn rather than the optimal outturn 
based on educational planning. 

2.48. There can be, no doubt, that science education at the secondary 
school level on a larger scale than hitherto, would strengthen the 
educational pace of the students who go for industrial training and 
general vocational orientation at the end of the school stage. From both 

1 K. Ray on ‘Unemployment and Brain Drain’ Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol. VI, No. 39 September 25, 1971. 

* Ibid. 
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the point of view of providing the minimum scientific background to the 
high school students as well as from the point of view of finding increased 
employment opportunities for ordinary science graduates, it may be 
necessary to introduce science education in all secondary schools. This, 
no doubt, is a subject which we feel is being gone into detail by the 
Working Group on Education. We would like to state that one of the 
major avenues open for the science graduates in all States is in the 
teaching profession at the high school level. We believe that this oppor¬ 
tunity should be fully utilised at 1 the secondary’ school level. 

6. MANPOWER PLANNING AND EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

2.49. An important offshoot of manpower planning is educational 
planning because open employment patterns in the country vary ultimate¬ 
ly with educational ana career preferences of the younger people. 
Distortions in employment patterns are also caused by inadequate educa¬ 
tional system that calls for planning on the lines indicated by us in the 
previous paragraphs. The manpower needs of India are best judged in 
terms of its educated classes, their occupational goal formations and 
resulting employment patterns on the one hand and overall requirements 
of scientific planning of the various sectors of the economy, on the other. 
It is the demand forecasts in the perspective Plan that should decide the 
supply of skill formations through educational planning at the Centre 
and the State levels. There is reason to surmise that the present top 
heaviness in this matter is due largely to the neglect of this important 
aspect at all levels. Manpower planning that is in vogue in the country 
has not adequately responded to the challenges of this situation and there¬ 
fore, requires, in our view, a thorough overhauling. The position of un¬ 
employment among graduates and undergraduates based on the Census. 
1971 as given in the table below shows the magnitude of the problem of 
combining manpower planning with educational planning on judicious 
considerations. 


Table 1.1 :— Unemployment among Graduates and Post-Graduates- as 
per Special Census Enumeration, 1971— Percentages. 


Subject Field 

Post-Graduates* (including Doctors) 


Graduates* 

A 


l 

Seeking 

employ¬ 

ment 

Not 

seeking 

employ¬ 

ment 

Total 

Unemp¬ 

loyment 

Seeking 

employ¬ 

ment 

Not 

seeking 

employ¬ 

ment 

Total 

Unemp¬ 

loyment 

Science (other than 
Agriculture). 

10.05 

2.91 

12.96 

19.18 

5.55 

24.73 

Agriculture , 

7.25 

0.70 

7.95 

13.32 

1.26 

14.58 

Engineering and 
Technical. 

4.62 

0.45 

5.07 

11.51 

0.66 

12.17 

Veterinary . 

1.47 

0.13 

1.60 

6.71 

0.29 

7.00 

Medical 

2.00 

0.53 

2.53 

5.31 

1.02 

6.33 

Arts . 

10.36 

5.70 

16.06 

15.10 

8.67 

23.77 

Commerce . 

7.07 

0.93 

8.00 

16.36 

1.76 

18.12 


Source : Technical Manpower Bulletin of the Division for Scientific and Technical 
Personnel, CSIR, Vol. XIV, April, 1972, No. 4. 


•Retired and unspecified categories have been excluded from the Census data arriving 
at the percentage. 
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2.50. The economics of education obtrudes into the situation as the 
main impediment to educational planning and in this respect the study 
of employment patterns in India cannot be divorced from the disorganised 

[ >attern of the educational system since Indian independence. Sociological- 
y viewed, a substantial degree of social problems faced by us today can 
also be traced to the faulty educational planning overlooking the econo¬ 
mics of education in the country and the elitist notions of imparting 
higher education at a heavy price far beyond the means of middle income 
groups in the country. Psychologically viewed, the excessive social con¬ 
cern shown for the educated unemployed at present is also substantially 
due to this background. We would not like to pursue this approach here 
any furrier as this subject is dealt with again in Part III. 

2.51. The difficulties of the manpower planning approach in India 
arise substantially from the absence of reliable statistics on employment 
and unemployment that' render manpower projections on supply and 
demand highly vulnerable. The utilisation of manpower at the company 
firm level is vitiated by the pervasive malpractices of avoiding legal 
obligations, enforcement of labour laws and the general lack of managerial 
ideas even at the higher levels of their organisation including even some 
public sector undertakings. Therefore, to give precedence to manpower 
planning efforts over basic issues of economic regionalisation and econo¬ 
mic planning with its relevant issues at the district level is veritably like 
putting the cart before the horse. Nevertheless, such an approach has 
become inevitable under conditions of our dependence on foreign aid 
and economic counsel far to long after independence, so that the institu¬ 
tions that have sprung up during the last two decades are found to seek 
international alignments by using the same cliches and womout ap¬ 
proaches without embarking on a constructive mood of self criticism and 
reappraisal of the renovated roles that they have to play inexorably in 
the seventies. 

2.52. A Plan project or even a non-Plan project, either of the Centre 
or the State cannot dispense with the approaches of manpower planning 
and in this respect it has greater chances of success, on all evidences, than 
a project-based macro-economic planning allied to macro-projections of 
manpower in the country. Under Indian conditions, however, we are of 
the view that there are certain other aspects that require to receive 
consideration alongside manpower planning and employment generation. 
These are broadly (a) the economic regionalization of the State within 
whose matrix the project-district figures; (b) the geographically condition¬ 
ed labour market of the area and the mobility of labour within it as 
between agriculture and industry; (c) the general level of patterns of 
employment within the district governed by the percentage of backward 
communities, absentee landlords, absence of industry/and similar indica¬ 
tors of backwardness. We do not propose to lay down any detailed criteria 
for manpower planning but would like to stress that the present approaches 
require drastic reorientation based on social variables and the special 
characteristics of the labour force in the different parts of the country. 

2.53. To the extent that employment generation is expected to follow 
in the wake of the industrialisation of backward areas and political 
pressure is known to be brought to bear on the industrialists to locate 
industries therein, it may be surmised that all such moves have to be 

11—1 ECU/ND/72 
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carefully based on an assessment of infrastructural facilities including 
availability of manpower, in the sense of a skill concept. Similarly the 
experience of quick infrastructural development in irrigated areas in the 
wake of the Intensive Agricultural Development Programme (IADP) and 
the High Yielding Variety Programme (HYVP) in the agricultural sector 
is no guarantee that a project of agricultural development or the imple¬ 
mentation of a scheme, could kill two birds with ope stone, viz provide 
employment as well as increase agricultural output. 


2.54. We are inclined to take the view that the comparative lack of 
success attending the implementation of crash programmes has been due 
to the misplaced enthusiasm about the capability of the agricultural 
systems of the districts to react synergistically to the inputs conceived a 
priori. The evaluation of the employment potential of these schemes 
remains hypothetical for the present in terms of man-years and can be 
related to facts only after some of the studies entrusted by the Committee 
to the Universities, are made available. A determinded State induced 
drive towards capital-intensive, mechanised and market-oriented agricul¬ 
tural development such as that embodied in the new agricultural strategy 
since 1966 for the sake of quick yielding results, primarily in the nature of 
increased production, cannot have much to do with manpower planning 
in the country-side. We have observed that the importance of labour 
economics and the general public interest in labour, particularly agri¬ 
cultural labour has gone down in spite of the findings of the National 
Commission on Labour and their various working groups, in so far as 
the overall emphasis on the new agricultural strategy has minimised 
either the input of labour or reduced its role in the production functions. 
Whatever employment generation that has resulted in the wake of the 
introduction of the new agricultural strategy has, therefore, been only 
tangential to it and not a direct result as such. Multiple cropping, in¬ 
creased employment opportunities flowing from minor irrigation, 
energisation of tube wells, rural road extensions and rural housing remain, 
by and large, an idyllic pattern of increased employment generation 
visualised in the context of countrywide agricultural development that 
had relegated the role of labour to the background and treated employ¬ 
ment generation as a secondary objective only, on belated second thoughts. 
This is so, for the reason that agricultural planning has never been 
discussed holistically in the country obviously due to the palpable 
constraints to such an approach and, therefore, partial approaches have 
come to prevail. 


2.55. The plethora of empirical studies, including Faim Management 
Studies and those in agricultural economics by Agricultural Universities, 
Agro-economic centres etc., have not highlighted the need for agricultural 
planning including crop planning except in relation to price incentives. 
Employment gains have been marginal whereas the profitability ratios 
in well managed, large farms have, by even conservative reckoning, risen 
to tremendous proportions in States like the Punjab. The social conflicts 
engendered by this trend in various States are current knowledge so that 
there is ground to doubt the absolute viability of Plan projects of a 
similar nature for the overall objectives of social justice, eradication of 
poverty and self-reliance. We do not like to prejudge here the viability 
of recommendations that the Working Group on Agriculture would make 
in this regard. However we feel that the technological developments in 
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agriculture in recent years have a definite additive character to unemploy¬ 
ment and cannot be explained away under planning. We recommend 
that corrective steps should be taken by the Government in supplying a 
proper focus to labour studies in relation to agriculture with emphasis on 
socio-economic characteristics. We have, therefore, addressed ourselves 
to the question whether the creation of market towns, growth centres and 
spatial planning in general offer any solution in this context for employ¬ 
ment generation i.e., in the context of a renovated approach under the 
Fifth Plan. 


7. SPATIAL PLANNING AND EMPLOYMENT GENERATION 

2.56. We have observed that the primary focus on spatial planning 
in India started with the emphasis on regional and urban development 
that was accorded particular recognition in the Third Plan. Regional 
studies in respect of certain metropolitan regions have been initiated. 
The concept of market town came to be mooted in relation to the problem 
of marketing agricultural produce in the regions where agricultural 
technology succeeded in a phenomenal fashion as in the Punjab. . The 
development of market towns continues to be discussed for evolving a 
policy framework for spatial development covering the creation of market 
towns for a certain number of clusters or contiguous villages and the 
infrastructural facilities available for the purpose. However, in regard 
to employment generation, we have observed that that degree of interest 
is not shown for long except during the second half of the Fourth Plan 
period. It is now accepted that by and large, the development of market 
centres or market towns should provide employment opportunities in 
agriculture, industry and commerce and that there should be adequate 
irrigation possibilities in the surrounding areas so as to ensure the steady 
flow of marketable surplus into the market towns and thereby give rise to 
subsidiary activities of trade and commerce largely dependent on agro- 
based industries. It is also, generally, agreed that the purpose of 
identifying areas suitable for the development of market towns $hould be 
the propter mobilisation of natural and human resources with the assistance 
of technology and technically qualified personnel to fully survey and 
exploit this potential as has been the purpose of Ground Water Surveys 
and Rural Engineering Surveys. The rational use of transportation and 
means of communication in the process of development has also been 
recognised so as to render the market town a centre of economic activity 
capable of supporting an optimum number of population in keeping 
with the endowment of the area in question. 


The Postulations of the Annual Wan, 1972-73 

2.57. Whereas the discussions on spatial planning have been taking 
place sporadically at the academic and intellectual levels without any 
commendable clarity of the objective of employment generation per se 
we have observed that the Planning Commission has proceeded on 
pragmatic lines to set up a Task Force to promote a developmental inter¬ 
action and the consideration of various schemes that have a large employ¬ 
ment potential. We welcome this initiative on the part of the Planning 
Commission as a highly desirable and forward—looking move after the 
Mid-Term Appraisal. For example, the Annual Plan, 1972-73 has 
identified the deficiencies in overall implementation of Plan and non- 
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Plan programmes from the spatial planning viewpoint under two broad 
categories:— 

(i) '‘Various rural development programmes and schemes are still 
ad hoc in character and suffer from wide disposal and frag¬ 
mentation over districts/areas, the result of this lack of systematic 
synthesis of various programmes is the overlapping of financial 
and organisational resources.” 

(ii) “another consequence is the ineffectiveness of the impact of 
developmental effort.” 

2.58. These observations have been largely confirmed by the oral 
evidence deposed before the Working Group on the Plan by special 
invitees. We have had also the opportunity of eliciting the views of 
various Government officials and other prominent persons. All our 
findings tend towards the confirmation of these views expressed by the 
Planning Commission in the Annual Plan, 1972-73 and therefore, we 
endorse its approach as being on right lines. 

2.59. We have observed that the Annual Plan, 1972-73 has postulated 
two broad objectives that are intimately connected with physical planning 
on the spatial axis. It has been stated that “in a defined rural area 
realisation of the fullest production potential must be attempted by 
mutually reinforcing measures connected with development of local land 
and water resources and the provision of all complementary production 
inputs and organisational improvement.” Secondly, it has been stated 
that "the development promoted in the defined rural area should be as 
broad-based as possible so that the large mass of the rural people, 
particularly the small farmers, marginal farmers, agricultural labourers 
and artisans are enabled to participate in development and share the 
benefit of development.” The Annual Plan has highlighted the distinc¬ 
tion between Integrated Rural Development (IRD) on the above lines 
and the IADP. While the IADP aimed principally at providing the 
farmers with inputs and services, the IRD’s objective has been found by 
us to have more relevance to spatial planning in an integrated sense 
“of re-fashioning the productive apparatus of the rural economy of the 
area in terms of its land and water resources, by undertaking measures 
such as consolidation of holdings, land shaping, realignment of water 
resources, construction or reorganisation of the drainage system and the 
strengthening of other activities which will be complementary to other 
programmes.” Similarly, the IRD also transcends the scope of the SFDA. 
MFALA programmes by conceiving in the project area “an effort towards 
optimum area development as a necessary condition for improving the 
economy of small and marginal farmers residing within the project area. 

2.60 The Annual Plan, 1972-73 has also outlined the Planning 
Commission’s approach towards integrated development of hill areas as 
well as dry areas. The differentiated approach of these two programmes 
are bound to involve the united labour of mult-disciplinary teams of 
workers and offer scope for greater employment through spatial pro¬ 
grammes and projects of development. From the standpoint of spatial 
planning we welcome the move to replace segmental or partial approaches 
in development with holistic or integrated programmes aiming at spatial 
planning. 

Aspects of Industrial Planning and Employment Growth 

2.61. Industrial planning in relation to the location of industries or 
dispersal of industries from their existing agglomerations in or near port 
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cities, the creation of growth centres with industrial and commercial 
estates etc., had admittedly not received attention in relation to employ¬ 
ment generation until recently in so far as only the broader aspects of 
industrial planning and development such as the public and the private 
sectors haa received attention in the industrial policy resolutions in keep¬ 
ing with our mixed economy. However, in the present state of industrial 
development, inter-industry relationship and spatial aspects play an 
important role in generating employment provided industrial complexes 
could be developed with small and medium enterprises depending on a 
parent unit which manufactures the materials to be processed. The 
problem of determining the lines of spatial planning covering industries 
will have to take into consideration the three different types of industrial 
complexes that have emerged. There is, firstly, a complex consisting of 
large capital intensive parent unit making intermediate products, durable 
consumer goods or machinery surrounded by ancillary units based mainly 
on backward linkages with the main production unit. A second type 
relates to development based mainly on forward linkages and a third 
type does not seem to have a central core in the form of a parent unit 
but instead is a conglomeration of several industrial units. 

2.62. Taking an overall view of all the three types, the Joint 
Workshop on Employment Generation arranged jointly by the Committee 
on Unemployment and the ILO in New Delhi from 2nd to 7th August, 
1972, stressed the need for the integration of industrial planning within 
the area development planning. We are in agreement with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Workshop that industrial planning at various adminis¬ 
trative levels, particularly at the time of industrial licensing should pay 
more attention to inter-industry linkages and possibilities of breaking 
down industrial processes with a view to evolving ancillary arrangements. 
We endorse the recommendation of the Joint Workshop that Area 
Development Authorities should be set up to begin with in areas with 
already existing industrial complexes to stimulate and coordinate 
integrated development of areas and that they should in the first stage 
develop the further potential for ancillary development and a later stages, 
develop infrastructure and further employment-oriented growth. We are 
convinced that sub-contracting arrangements and its promotion in the 
private sector through suitable incentives are likely to bring about higher 
levels of employment in the areas where industrial complexes are already 
operating and that with the development of agriculture in the surround¬ 
ing areas the objectives of integrated spatial development would also be 
fulfilled in the long run. 

Importance of Town and Country Planning 

2.63. We agree with the view that to achieve balanced economic and 
social planning, it is imperative to keep in view the inter-dependence of 
rural and urban areas and therefore, regional and urban development 
should go together under the broad heading of spatial planning. The 
employment situation is conditioned by the migration from rural to urban 
areas transcending State boundaries and for large cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta a sizable part of seasonal labour force is supplied in this 
manner. The stabilisation of employment in certain geographical areas 
will also result, in our view, in defining a natural labour market and for 
this purpose, town and country planning on a large scale is an effective 
instrument. Any rapid progress made in this direction is likely to reduce 
the urban pull by the basic attractions of obtaining employment nearer 
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home. This will also have a long term effect of reducing urban congestion 
in housing etc. We have observed that the recent trends in planning at 
the regional level have been to prepare plans embodying a long term 
strategy for the region for a projected period of 20 to 25 years. Within 
the framework of this Plan with long-term strategy', we feel that a shorter 
Plan with an interim strategy projected for a period of 10 years could 
be worked out and within this framework a detailed comprehensive plan 
for implementation for a period of five years could be projected. We are 
of the view that what needs to be taken care of is that the short term five 
year plan does not in any way jeopardise or prejudice the long-term 
strategy. 

2.64. We have observed that the plan for the growth of urban centres 
has been recognised as an important instrument of State policy and kept 
as an objective in the Five Year Plans. The need for a national policy 
on urbanisation has also been felt in so far as the spatial location of 
economic activity and the stabilisation of rural-urban migration have 
been assuming tremendous importance in relation to unemployment prob¬ 
lems both in the rural and urban areas. From the stand point of spatial 
planning, we are of the view that it is necessary to decide as a matter of 
policy whether an urban area is to be given an administrative bias or a 
trade and commerce bias or an industrial bias. As an urban settlement 
cannot sustain its economy only on one sector, we feel that the diversifica¬ 
tion of the economic activity cannot be avoided and that in the long run 
one sector of the economy is bound to attain the status of a principal 
economic activity. From the employment viewpoint also this situation 
will reflect itself on the type of skills and levels of employment. We are 
of the view that the minimum needs programme spelt out in the paper 
“Approach to the Fifth Plan” incorporating seven basic needs viz, 
elementary education for children up to the age of 14, minimum public 
health facilities integrated with family planning and nutrition of children, 
rural water supply, homesites for landless labour, rural roads, rural 
electrification and slum improvement in the larger towns will generate 
economic activity on a vast scale through the implementation of a mix 
of projects that will improve the aggregate of social benefits. To this list 
we have recommended the addition of rural housing in the appropriate 
chapter as a sine qua non- We recommend that Town and Country 
planning organisations should be involved in drawing up interrelated 
projects covering their minimum needs with shorter time horizons as 
already suggested in the previous paragraphs and carefully watching the 
growth of employment continuously. 

2.65. Our attention has been drawn to the fact that although most 
of the States had set up their own Town Planning Organisations by 1968 
by utilising the 100 per cent grant made available to them under the 
Centrally sponsored schemes for preparation of urban and regional plans 
of the accepted areas within the States, there has been no uniformity in 
the matter of the introduction of comprehensive town planning legisla¬ 
tion. It would appear to us that the priority given to town and country 
planning and development in the States has been given up since the 
beginning of the Fourth Plan when this 100 per cent grant was dis¬ 
continued and made a part of the bulk grants and loans. We recommend 
that under spatial planning the practice of giving 100 per cent grants to 
the States should be so revived that they may move in consonance with 
the spirit and requirements of a national policy on urbanisation through 
proper town and country planning. 



Part II 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ONGOING CENTRAL 
SCHEMES UNDER THE FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 

CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

3.0. The problem of the educated unemployed has been facing the 
country at various levels and in varying proportions during the first half 
of the Fourth Plan period. Although the draft Fourth Plan and specially 
emphasised the creation of new employment opportunities by increasing 
the tempo of agricultural development through various measures, there 
was admittedly no specific effort on the part of the Government to 
formulate schemes for the absorption of the educated and technically 
qualified personnel in productive and gainful employment during the 
first two years of the Plan. Economic growth was expected to take care 
of the problem of unemployment in the long-run. However, since doubts 
began to be entertained on this score, there has been a special effort in 
this direction from the Annual Plan, 1971-72 onwards, largely in view of 
the acuteness of unemployment that had made itself felt in a vocal 
manner since 1970. The estimates of unemployment among the technical 
manpower made by the Division for Scientific Personnel, Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) based on the 1971 Census placed 
them at 162,000 in April, 1971. These included scientific, engineering, 
technological and medical personnel. About 32,000 were unemployed 
but were not looking for employment. Of this, over 22,000 were women. 
Arts and commerce degree holders numbering 385,000 had a backlog of un¬ 
employed to the extent of 259,000 in April, 1971. Appendices XI to XVI 
based on the CSIR figures reveal the magnitude of unemployment among 
the technical personnel. 

3.1. In regard to matriculates and their equivalents, the number 
seeking employment, based on the Live Registers of the Employment 
Exchanges as on the 31st December, 1971, stood at over 1,907,000. The 
out-turn of these categories during 1971 was placed at 1,000,000. It, is, 
however, probable that only a small percentage of this number could be 
counted as having gone in for collegiate education. The problem of 
absorbing matriculates in suitable jobs, therefore, constitutes the veritable 
core of employment strategy under the balance period of the Fourth 
Plan as well as the Fifth Plan. 

3.2. The scientific and technical personnel together with matriculates 
constitute the spearhead of progressive outlook. The phenomena of un¬ 
employment of an acute nature amidst them have a pervasive effect on the 
morale of the country as a whole. As this is inconsistent with the 
objective requirement of economic planning based on proper manpower 
utilisation, the problem of employment generation to absorb this category 
of the educated youth, poses itself in specific terms of formulating pro¬ 
grammes for their gainful employment in the different sectors of the 
economy. In this section, we propose outlining our views on the nature 
and scope of the ongoing central schemes that have potentialities of 
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generating employment, although many of them are of recent formulation 
and their implementation has hardly borne results. 

3.3. Our main objective has been to stick to our terms of reference 
and to examine the adequacy or otherwise of those schemes from the 
stand-point of their conception, execution in terms of economy and 
productivity. As the implementation takes place at the State level, many 
of the Central schemes are dependent on the cooperation of the States 
to provide infrastructural facilities. Judging from the fact that many 
schemes were drawn up with expedition before the expiry of the budget 
year 1970-71, they do not always reflect a pre-assessment of infrastructural 
facilities at the States level in systematic terms. In several cases, the lack 
of fuller implementation has been caused by the delay in the creation of 
these facilities, although there has been an adequate financial outlay for 
the purpose. The non-utilisation of funds earmarked and sanctioned for 
schemes to the full-extent is a dear indication of operational difficulties. 
We propose to deal with this aspect under the various employment 
generation schemes. 

3.4. In the analysis of the Central schemes given in the following 
pages of the report, we have been handicapped' by lack of fuller details 
about the stages up to which they have been implemented, the utilisation 
of funds, and the evaluation of the major difficulties encountered at the 
initial stages. However, we have been assisted by our discussions with 
various departmental officials and the public. Our visits to some of the 
States have helped us in ascertaining the details of the implementation 
of the Central schemes and also in verifying the stages at which the 
formulation and implementation of the State schemes have reached at 
present. 

3.5. We have observed that in a large number of employment 
oriented schemes, the underlying principles have been followed without 
the adequate base of supporting statistics. Many of these schemes, there¬ 
fore, are based on assumptions that cannot withstand scrutiny from this 
standpoint. As the organisation of statistics is currently at various levels 
of efficiency in the States, we have formed the view that the reformula¬ 
tion of schemes should hereafter be preceded by the collection and analysis 
of statistics that will lend evidence about their viability a posteriori. We 
also feel that there is need for a project to project approach in respect 
of the schemes and not merely a programmatic approach, in the sense 
that employment generation through a scheme should be well defined 
in terms of economic, financial and organisational criteria to produce the 
desired result. However, as the schemes have been formulated in some 
of the Ministries of the Government with inter-departmental consultations 
only, we find that their implications in terms of employment generation 
have only touched upon rough calculations of employment—investment 
ratios based on existing considerations. A project to project approach 
which has been recommended by the Annual Plan, 1972-73 appears to us 
as more desirable in the long run. We propose to include our detailed 
suggestions on this in the report. 



CHAPTER 2 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 
GENERATION 


Introduction 

4.0. While recognising the overwhelming importance of the agri¬ 
cultural sector in relation to the Central and State schemes for employ¬ 
ment generation, we are convinced that this is specifically due to the fact 
that approximately three quarters of the total employment, half of 
national income, about forty per cent of the capital formation and three 
quarters of the exports, including manufactured agricultural products are 
accounted by this sector. Indian planning during the past two decades has 
been involved in the mobilisation and allocation of economic resources 
including that of agriculture within the overall economic development 
strategy. The new agricultural strategy that came to be embodied in the 
Fourth Plan has, therefore, represented a significant departure from the 
previous efforts under the Plan and has emphasised, inter alia, the provi¬ 
sion of productive and gainful employment to the rural population. 

4.1. Agricultural technology that has hitherto represented a sophisti¬ 
cated package for meeting production input requirements, irrigation, 
plant-protection, energy, seeds, the distribution of inputs and outputs and 
the cumulative shaping of economic policies, chiefly based on cost-price 
stability and continuing scientific research and technology has had to 
reorient its programmes towards the betterment of the socio-economic 
conditions of Indian farmers through the proper identification of their 
problems and also the supply of the much needed feed-back to the 
planning body so as to bring about appropriate modification in our Plan 
approaches. Several age-old problems relating to land and production 
economics have, therefore, come to the surface and are required to be 
solved during the coming years. The paper “Approach to the Fifth 
Plan” has, in the present context, correctly ascribed the main causes of 
object poverty in India to (1) open unemployment, (2) underemployment 
and (3) low resource base of a very large number of producers in agri¬ 
culture and service sectors. With a view to maximising all possible 
avenues for productive employment and assuring a minimum level of 
income, 10 employment intensive heads of development have been 
identified by the Planning Commission. These are (1) minor irrigation; 
(2) soil conservation; (3) area development; (4) dairying and animal 
husbandry; (5) forestry; (6) fisheries; (7) ware-housing and marketing; (8) 
small-scale industries including agro-industries; (9) roads; and (10) special 

g rogrammes such as the SFDA, MFALA, CSRE and Drought Prone Area 
rogramme (DPAP). We are in full agreement with this disaggregated 
approach. 

4.2. Employment generation in the agricultural sector through the 
implenientation of the Central and State schemes is the purview of the 
Working Group on Agriculture and we are confident that the larger 
national issues of agricultural development will also be gone into by them. 
We would, therefore, like to confine our attention to the major Central 
schemes included in the Fourth Plan that comprise several heads of 
employment-intensive programmes listed above. Our observations are 
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largely based on secondary sources, supplemented by our discussions with 
the State officials in charge of'implementing the various schemes. Hence, 
we suggest that our comments need not be treated as being exhaustive 
under any particular head as they are limited to a rapid evaluation on 
the basis of discussions that are largely unsupported by factual evidence. 
We would also not like to preempt the Working Group on Agriculture 
of any of their specific recommendations based on a deeper study and 
detailed discussions. 


The Small Farmers Development Agencies, Marginal Farmers and Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Agencies, and Crash Scheme for Rural Employment 

(SFDA, MFALA and CSRE) 

4.3. We have observed that the formulation of the above schemes 
was preceded by some measure of statistical exercise. 1 The findings of 
the National Sample Survey (NSS) have shown that small landholders 
form 52 per cent of the total rural households, but only 19 per cent of 
the crop area is comprised of small holdings as such. The experience 
resulting from the introduction of agricultural technology has, by and 
large, shown that large farmers benefited from it fat out of proportion 
to their numbers. The schemes have, therefore, been based on the 
objective of spreading the benefits of agricultural technology to small and 
viable farmer with holdings, not exceeding five hectares. By the very 
nature of the agricultural technology, however, the schemes were credit 
oriented in the sense that the major difficulty for the small farmer was 
in regard to obtaining financial credit to undertake farming and rising 
above the subsistence levels. The paradox of the working of the schemes 
so far has lain in the fact of the time-lags in financing and refinancing 
of loans to the farmers and the efforts made to ease this situation originat¬ 
ing from the rigidities of the past. As these issues have been fully dis¬ 
cussed by the National Commission on Agriculture in their Interim 
Report, “Credit Services for Small and Marginal Farmers and Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers” December, 1971, and the entire question re-examined 
by the Banking Commission, 1972, we do not like to make any comments 
on the working of these Central schemes from this viewpoint. References 
to credit given below are, therefore, merely to narrate the structure of 
the schemes. 

4.4. The SFDA scheme, envisaged the setting up of Small Farmers 
Development Agencies in 46 districts, each catering to about 50,000 
potentially viable farmers who could be rendered viable through the pro¬ 
vision of supervised agricultural credit and integrated development of 
minor irrigation facilities, soil conservation measures, animal husbandry 
programmes etc. Each of the 46 products has a separate Agency registered 
under the Societies Registration Act and is functioning under the 
Chairmanship of the Collector/Deputy Commissioner. The number of 
participants initially identified was around 25,000. In terms of the 
expansion of credit a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs each would be given under the 
programme to each central cooperative bank in order to increase their 
lending capacity. Forty three such banks have been listed so far. As 
part of these efforts Rs. 172 lakhs have been released for 29 central co¬ 
operative banks. The Small Farmers Development Agency will not be 
giving credit directly but will function mainly as a catalyst and stimulate 


1, See Appendices XVII to XXIII. 
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the flow of credit through various institutional agencies. It has been 
envisaged that for this purpose, it would provide a risk fund to the co¬ 
operative institutions. Similarly, the Agency will assist the institutions 
concerned with the distribution of inputs, marketing, processing and 
storage to enable them to build up adequate infrastructure for improving 
the facilities in the project areas. In regard to credit and marketing 
that have a bearing on the efficient performance of the SFDA/MFALA 
on employment generation, we agree with the detailed finaings and 
endorse the recommendations of the National Seminar on Small Marginal 
Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Programmes (April 11—13, 1972, 

New Delhi). As these relate largely to the improvement of credit facilities 
we would not like to embark on their analysis any further except to state 
that unless the very structure of the Agency is strengthened in the 
immediate future, all possibilities of sustaining the employment levels 
reached would be defeated. 

4.5. While the Fourth Plan had made an outlay of only Rs. 67.50 crores 
for the SFDA, from the implementation stage of 1970-71 onwards, more 
funds have been canalised since then. Up to the 31st March, 1971, the 
expenditure incurred by the Agencies was Rs. 89 lakhs. During 1971-72 
an expenditure of Rs. 545 lakhs was incurred by the Agencies. During 
these two years Rs. 857 lakhs had been released to the different Agencies. 
During 1972-73, Rs. 35 lakhs had been released by the end of May, 1972. 
We recommend the continuance of the programme in the Fifth Plan 
period and also a higher outlay for the purpose. In this respect, we are 
of the view that continuance of the scheme could be thought simultaneously 
in terms of the possibilities of their extended coverage. For example, 
both the SFDA and MFALA could be extended to the 225 industrially 
backward districts already identified, under the present conditions this 
will require an outlay of Rs. 600 crores during the Fifth Plan period. 
If the coverage is extended substantially to additional districts which 
offer potential for the development of dry farming, this outlay may have 
to be raised further. We recommend that future planning will have to 
take into account these alternate possibilities and their financal implica¬ 
tions. 

4.6. In envisaging a longer period of operation for the SFDA and 
MFALA programmes, we are of the view that the experience already 
gained should be reflected in adopting the following types of safeguards 
against their possible failure:— 

(a) The SFDA and MFALA might usefully adopt the area develop¬ 
ment approach. This will require on their part greater care in selecting 
and implementing the programmes that are suitable to the areas and 
stream-lining their approach with greater flexibility as well as viability. 

(b) The Agencies should themselves see that wherever the program¬ 
mes are sought to be implemented there are infrastructural facilities for 
marketing, processing and storage in respect of agricultural production 
and for subsidiary occupations. 

(c) The Agencies should function in close cooperation with the State 
Governments and Administrations of the Union Territories in bringing 
about a speedy completion of the land record surveys and ensuring the 
adequate provision of funds for the purpose, effecting steps for soil 
conservation and providing extension support to the areas. Similarly, 
the Agencies should accord priority for completing ground water surveys 
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in project area*, proviiion of facilities such as soil testing kits to extension 
workers, improving training facilities for the participants of the pro¬ 
gramme in improving agricultural practices and for taking up subsidiary 
occupations, out of the financial resources of the Agencies themselves. 

4.7. The process of identification of small farmers has been taking 
place progressively. However, we have observed that this is not free from 
flaws or inherent difficulties posed by the nature and conditions of land 
ownership (both irrigated and unirrigated) in certain States. We have 
ascertained that identification is done through a simple proforma in 
which the holding of the cultivator and as tenant is recorded. In some 
States the proforma is filled by the Block Development Officer (BDO) and 
certified by the Tehsildar. There does not appear to be any uniformity 
in this procedure as some States get the identification done by the Block 
staff without involving the revenue staff. As identification is followed 
by absorption into the programme, we are of the view that this machinery 
should be streamlined without leaving scope for favouritism and mal¬ 
practices. We recommend that the entire procedure followed in this 
respect may be reviewed before the end of the Fourth Plan period so 
that the socialistic character of the agricultural development through the 
SFDA is highlighted and the fears to the contrary are dispelled before the 
public at large. For this purpose, we recommend the holding of Regional 
Workshops of the SFDAs on the lines organised by the Administrative 
Training Institute, Mysore for the southern States between June 10-12, 
1972. 

4.8. Till the end of May, 1972, 15.59 lakh farmer participants had 
been identified under different Agencies, of whom 6.67 lakh farmers had 
been assisted in getting enrolled as members of co-operatives. Ks. 17.26 
crores had been disbursed to them as short-term loans in addition to 
Rs. 2.52 crores as medium-term loans and Rs. 8.18 crores as long-term loans. 
The evaluation of the SFDA in recent months has shown that through 
the supply of the supervised credits, the beneficiaries have been able to 
instal 10,826 tube-wells, sink 13,337 dug-wells and set up 8,174 motors and 
pumpsets. Under the animal husbandry programme, the number of 
milch cattle purchased up to the end of May, 1972, was 7,848 while the 
poultry units set up were 1,542. Similarly, under the MFALA that had a 
relatively slow start, 7.6 lakhs participants had been identified in the 
different Agency areas upto the end of May, 1972. The Annual plan, 
1972-73 speaks in terms of removing the bottlenecks and aiming at a more 
direct involvement of the MFALA in the provision of marketing in¬ 
frastructure such as chilling and feed mixing plants. 

4.9. From the stand point of employment generation as a result of 
the establishment of the SFDA, and the MFALA, the problem appears to 
us as being essentially of assessing the type and nature of employment 
resulting from the stepping up of productive agricultural activity in the 
46 districts chosen for the purpose. The criteria adopted for selecting 
the districts include all categories of persons, such as small farmers, 
grounds or on the basis of statistical reliability. In this respect, therefore, 
we endorse the recommendation of the National Seminar referred to 
earlier that as far as possible small compact areas or blocks should be 
selected which should be suitable for particular programmes. As most of 
the districts might not always withstand scrutiny either on impressionistic 
marginal farmers and landless agriculturists, the operational part of the 
SFDA and the MFALA cannot be evaluated in terms of employment 
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generation specifically from the standpoint of one scheme as such. In 
this respect, the improvements suggested by the National Seminar of 
identifying the small and marginal farmers on the basis of operational 
holdings rather than on total land holdings, appears to us as satisfactory. 
We also endorse the criteria adopted in the Annual Plan, 1972-73 for 
integrated rural development whereby the location of the SFDA or 
MFALA in a district has been included. 


4.10. As both the schemes have been taken up for implementation 
only in certain districts, e.g. Nalgonda (Andhra Pradesh.), Ambala 
(Haryana), Quilon and Cannanore (Kerala) and Ratnagiri-Satara (Maha¬ 
rashtra) in selected blocks or tehsils in each of the districts, the impact on 
employment is of a composite character. In such cases, therefore, there 
is greater possibility of accelerating agricultural activity from these credit 
oriented schemes provided an integrated rural development approach is 
adopted. However, as this does not apply to other districts, a composite 
evaluation of employment generation will not always be possible. As 
this is a matter which is being gone into by the Working Group on Agri¬ 
culture we would not like to prejudge their findings and would limit 
our observation on the formulation of the scheme as such. We would, 
however, await with interest the methodology that will be evolved by 
the ILO for measuring employment generated! as a result of the imple¬ 
mentation of their schemes. 

4.11. We recognise that both the SFDA and MFALA embody the 
afterthoughts based on the experience of the intensive agricultural dis-' 
trict programmes that have been in operation since 1960. Viewed from 
this standpoint, the Shahbad district in Bihar, where the MFALA is being 
implemented, Surat and Bulsar districts of Gujarat where the SFDA and 
MFALA operate respectively, Jammu and Anantnag districts in Jammu 
and Kashmir where the SFDA operates, and Bandara in Maharashtra 
where the SFDA has been implemented, are found to have been already 
covered by the IDAP and intensive effort has been made to reach all 
farmers through cooperatives and panchayats and to formulate a number 
of plans to involve all agricultural families. As a selective approach to 
increase food production, the main effort has been to saturate the total 
cultivable are<j with improved seeds, fertilizers and other improved agri¬ 
cultural practices, soil and water conservation, the use of improved agri¬ 
cultural implements, plant protection measures etc. The flow of seeds 
and credit to farmers has also been arranged. In this context, therefore, 
the setting up of two or three different agencies within the same IADP 
district to implement the SFDA and MFALA has evidently resulted in 
the duplication of work and also the canalisation of credits through the 
creation of new agencies with a large complement of staff. From the 
viewpoint of project formulation and its organisational requisites and on 
■the basis of our discussions, therefore, we would identify it as a serious 
flaw resulting in infructuous expenditure and not resulting in employ¬ 
ment generation on a scale that would be justified by the amount invested 
for development. From this angle, we endorse the recommendations of 
the National Seminar, quoted earlier, that high level officials, such as 
Secretaries and Heads of Departments of State Governments should be 
more intimately involved alongside project officers in implementing the 
programmes and that coordination oF various elements of the programme 
and the work of different functionaries operating at the district level is 
more essential. 
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4.12. Yet another recommendation of the National Seminar with 
which we are in full agreement is the importance to be given by the 
State Government in the coordination of the SFDA/MFALA programmes 
with other ongoing programmes in the areas like ground water surveys, 
land record operations, consolidation of holdings, rural electrification etc. 
We would particularly stress this aspect and recommend that the Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges should have full information about all the educated 
categories employed in the various projects in an area/district and for 
this purpose Employment Exchanges should be adequately strengthened. 

4.13. We have observed that too often subsidiary occupations meant 
for small and marginal farmers have been listed as animal husbandry 
programmes, poultry, etc. While we recognise that these are potentially 
employment generating, we feel that such subsidiary activities could, in 
effect, only take place where there are marketing and animal care 
facilities and where the farmers are traditionally used to them and not 
'Otherwise. Under Indian conditions, it is well known that subsidiary 
occupations, such as dairying and poultry farming, generally, spring up 
on the periphery of cities and towns so that they are assured of a market 
for their produce. Here again, we have reason to feel that the imple¬ 
mentation of schemes has not followed any specific set of criteria and 
that, by and large, they are based on a priori generalisations without any 
positive calculation of social cost benefit of employment generation. In 
this connection, we endorse the findings of the National Seminar referred 
to earlier that the preconditions for the success of the subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions included in the SFDA and MFALA projects are the existence of 
satisfactory arrangements for: 

(i) the supply of high yielding breeds of cattle and birds; 

(ii) the supply of fodder and feeds; 

(iii) the care of the animals and birds through the provision of 
veterinary services; 

(iv) the marketing of the dairy, poultry and animal husbandry pro¬ 
ducts including the collection of these products from the benefi¬ 
ciaries of the programmes and above all; 

(v) the provision of chilling plants and cold storages. 

4.14. We are firmly of the view that the switch over of credit-orient¬ 
ed schemes to employment oriented schemes, such as has happend inTegard 
to the SFDA and MFALA has its inherent limitations as a long 
term development strategy, unless these schemes could be coordinated 
under one Central or regional agency and finances assured on a 
long term basis through a revolving fund. The selectivity im¬ 
plied in both schemes for the extension of credit, increased 
facilities for agricultural production and the promotion of the objectives 
of commercial agriculture by improving the economic rationality of the 
farmers, continue to retain their raison d’etre under Indian conditions, 
while employment generation in sheer terms of raising productive eco¬ 
nomic activity would require the expanded base of the programmes of 
integrated rural development subsuming Community Development (CD) 
programmes of earlier date. We recommend that the merging of the 
SFDA and MFALA may, therefore, be considered as we are of the view 
that integrated rural development programmes alongwith unified pro¬ 
grammes of SFDA and MFALA administered by one agency that has 
the egalitarian ideal of social justice in view rather than the well being of 
producer farmers alone, may take their place in the Fifth Plan. 
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Crash Scheme for Rural EmploymentfCSRE) 

4.15. As a centrally sponsored scheme of the Department of Com¬ 

munity Development and implemented through the Governments of the 
States and Administrations of the Union Territories until recently, we 
had occasion to elicit the views of the State Governments on the CSRE 
during our fact-finding tours. In terms of its conception, the scheme aims 
at providing employment to about 1,000 persons on an average in each 
district continuously over a working season of 10 months in a year. Em¬ 
ployment provided would be through the execution of projects which are 
essentially labour intensive and results in durable assets in consonance 
with local development plans such as minor irrigation, soil conservation, 
afforestation, land reclamation, construction of roads etc. All the 344 
districts of the country have been covered so far at a cost of Rs. 39,83 
crores. It has been provided that the projects should employ, as far as 
possible, persons belonging to the family where no adult member is em¬ 
ployed. Where this is not feasible, it has been stipulated that persons 
should be selected for employment with due regard to the possibility of 

finding alternative employment. It has been laid down that 

the 'rate of wages payable to the employed in these projects 
shall be equal to the off-season rates for agricultural labour in 
the district and not, in any case, exceed Rs. 100 per month. We 

accept this approach in principle, except that the wage rates 

prevailing in the district require greater study and that wage pay¬ 
ments should be made flexible to include wages in kind also. We re¬ 
commend that the possibilities of the latter should engage the attention 
of the project officers. According to the Fourth Plan Mid-Term Ap¬ 
praisal, the CSRE has been included in the Plan with a provision of Rs. 
100 crores for the remaining two years (i.e. 1972-73 and 1973-74) of the 
Plan. The financial outlay for the CSRE is, therefore, Rs. 150 crores 
for the three years, 1971-72, 1972-73 and 1973-74. Expenditure contem¬ 
plated at present is Rs. 50 crores. However, up to the end of March, 1972 
schemes with a total outlay of Rs. 47.12 crores had been sanctioned for 
implementation and Rs. 34.10 crores released to the State Governments 
and Union Territories. We understand that the progress reports so far 
received from 21 States and nine Union Territories reveal that during 
1971-72 an expenditure of Rs. 32.32 crores was incurred in the field and 
the total employment generated thereby has been reckoned at 81 million 
raandays. We have observed with satisfaction that to ensure that there 
is no interruption in the continuity of the work and securing full utiliza¬ 
tion of the funds, the State Governments and Union Territories have been 
requested to formulate in advance the schemes to be implemented in the 
next two years. 

4.16. The Interim Report submitted by the Committee in February, 
1972, felt that the provision of a fixed amount of Rs. 12.5 lakhs unifor- 
mally for each district, without taking into account the varying condi¬ 
tions in different districts, could not produce the desired impact on 
unemployment. The Committee had, therefore, suggested that the alloca¬ 
tion for each district should be suitably refixed after taking into account 
its population, state of agricultural development and other relevant 
factors. As the Committee observed, “the benefits of the scheme are 
rather thinly spread through the districts and its impact is, therefore, 
rather diffused”. We endorse the recommendations of the Interim 
Report that it is desirable to take up works of reasonable size in some 
selected parts of the districts having regard to the severity of the problem. 
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4.17. At the implementation stage, the Interim Report recommended 
that it was necessary to strengthen the orgaisational arrangement so that 
the works undertaken resulted in durable assets and no undue waste 
or diversion of funds took place. The organisational arrangements had 
to associate closely with the respresentatives of the people, different tech¬ 
nical departments and others concerned. We share the view of the Com¬ 
mittee expressed in the Interim Report that the CSRE, as conceived 
now is not likely to throw sufficient light on the magnitude and nature 
of the problem in the rural areas and the size of resources • needed for 
providing adequate employment for all persons seeking work. We agree 
with the view that it is necessary to undertake some pilot projects in small 
compact areas in selected districts and that these projects should deal 
with all aspects of development and should progressively be able to pro¬ 
vide employment in different economic regions to every person offering 
himself for work in that area. Further, the projects should not concern 
themselves exclusively with agricultural development and they should 
be involved in the development of other sectors also. We endorse the 
view of the Interim Report that such pilot projects should be under¬ 
taken as action-cum-study programmes so that the problems faced in 
the implementation under different conditions might be highlighted. 
The lessons and data made available from them would provide guidance 
for planning more comprehensive programmes of employment in future 
(see Interim Report paragraphs 12 to 14). 

4.18. The implementation of the CSRE, since November, 1971 
viewed from the standpoint of the expenditure so far incurred, does 
not appear to have taken off the ground in several States. We have 
ascertained that in the absence of a pilot project approach, it has not 
been possible for the State Governments to identify the areas in parti¬ 
cular districts where development and employment of rural labour on 
the lines conceived in the CSRE could take place. As the basic difficulty 
faced in the States is lack of statistics, the identification of the areas in 
the districts, appears to have been done on impressionistic grounds by 
the District Collectors. As this is a situation that reflects on the unsatis¬ 
factory levels of the organisation of the data at the village level, we are 
of the view that before formulating schemes of the nature of the CSRE 
the efforts should be made to conceive pilot projects in suitable areas. 
We apprehend that unless this safeguard is adopted much of the expendi¬ 
ture incurred in employment generation of this kind will be infructuous 
and result neither in the creation of durable organisation nor in creating 
or sustaining the levels of wage-paid employment in households where 
no adult member is employed. 

4.19. We appreciate that the Department of Agriculture is fully 
seized of the defective nature of the implementation of the CSRE in 
several States and has, therefore, issued “Guidelines for the Crash 
Scheme for Rural Employment Project” in 1972. In addition, the 
Department has also formulated a “Pilot Intensive Rural Employment 
Project” in 1972. We do not propose to go into the details of these here 
as these will be, presumably, engaging the attention of the Working 
Group on Agriculture. During our tours to the southern States, however, 
we have had the benefit of special discussions with State officials about 
the CSRE and we have been able to identify certain common problems 
faced by them. These are, by and large, common to most of the States 
although we have not had the benefit of their evaluation in all cases. 
These are: (I) paucity oP funds for the satisfactory completion of the 
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projects under the CSRE e.g., minor irrigation, road development, soil 
conservation etc., (2) defective ratio between wages and materials neces¬ 
sary for the execution of the projects meant for the creation of durable 
assets, especially rural roads, canals, tanks etc., (3) absence of a prog¬ 
ramme of works in rapid sequence so as to provide continuous employ¬ 
ment to labourers, (4) fixation of low wage rates under the CSRE (e.g., Rs. 
4 per day in Kerala) which is below the wages during the crop season (e.g., 
Rs. 6-7 per day in Kerala) (5) lack of arrangements for identifying those 
who are eligible to be employed through surveys etc., by the village 
extension officers (6) lack of assurance and certainty that the CSRE 
will continue beyond the Fourth Plan period. Appendices XXIV and 
XXV give the comments received by the Working Group from Kerala 
and Andhra Pradesh that reflect the above points and also give data 
on the extent of employment generation resulting from the CSRE. 


4.20. Our appraisal of the CSRE has convinced us that their renova¬ 
tion during'the Fifth Plan period might advantageously be in the direc¬ 
tion of absorbing some of the features of the Rural Employment Guaraiv 
tee Scheme (REGS) of the Maharashtra Government that has been effec¬ 
tive since April, 1972, The objective of the scheme is to provide employ¬ 
ment preferably in productive works to all persons in the rural areas 
who demand it, and at wage levels which wotdd not conflict or inter¬ 
fere with the normal agricultural operations. As in respect of this scheme 
the integrated programme of the CSRE might treat the District as the 
basic unit and the main effort should be to cover all Panchayat Samiti 
areas in the District. The chief aim is to provide supplemental employ¬ 
ment whenever demand for manual work exists over and above the 
employment created by Plan and non-Plan activities of all agencies. 
State and Central Governments, Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samities. 
To impart the characteristics of the REGS of the Maharashtra Govern¬ 
ment to the integrated emplovment Scheme by the Central Government, 
there is need to assess the State Government’ contribution and the 
matching grant by the Centre, the determination of the agency to im¬ 
plement the scheme at the district level, the preparation of a list of works 
of each district together with their surveys and cost.estimates to be taken 
up for execution, whenever employment is demanded in each area and 
finally, the determination of the levels of wages to be given to rural labour 
employed under the scheme. We are aware that all this would involve 
the svstematisation at the District and State level of employment plan¬ 
ning and the reinforcement of lotal finance of panchayats through 
appropriate. methods. We, therefore, recommend that the Fifth Plan 
strategy might embody this approach with advantage of providing 
unskilled manual work to all able bodied people looking for employ¬ 
ment with such refinements as are necessary to suit the special charac¬ 
teristics of the States. 


4.21. In addition to the CSRE, the Department of Agriculture has 
formulated a composite scheme for rural works and labour intensive 
activity in chronically drought affected areas of which the Drought Prone 
Areas programme (DPAP) is the most important. Specific details of the 
DPAP are given in paras 4.29 to 4.31. The above are based on a master 
plan covering minor irrigation programme, soil conservation, afforesta¬ 
tion schemes, rural roads, pasture land development etc., with the main 

12—1 ECU/ND/72 
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emphasis on the construction of civil works of a permanent nature. 
It has been laid down by the Department of Agriculture that for each 
selected district a master plan will be prepared on the basis of the avai¬ 
lable potential and needs of the local areas. Our extended comments 
on the master plans and rural works programmes are given in 

paras 4.32. to 4.36. 

4.22. As tlie implementation of the rural works programme left to 

the State Governments, they have !>een asked to take up simultaneously 
all schemes that have been sanctioned and to formulate further proposals 
in respect of those districts where it is anticipated that, on the basis of 
existing sanctions, it may not be possible to utilise the full 

amount available under the scheme. We understand that so far, schemes 
with a total outlay of nearly Rs. 74 crorcs have been sanc¬ 

tioned for implementation. While the expenditure incurred in 
1970-71 was Rs. 6.49. crores, during 1971-72 an expenditure 

of Rs. 13.63. crores has been reported by 12 States. Figures for some 
States (up to December, 1971) are as follows : Andhra Pradesh Rs. 184 
lakhs; Tamil Nadu Rs. 8;> lakhs; Mysore Rs. 263 lakhs; Kerala has 
apparently not incured any expenditure as there are no chronically 
drought affected areas in the State. 

4.23. For the northern States, the position (up to December, 1971) 
is : Uttar Pradesh Rs. 85 lakhs; Rajasthan Rs. 217 lakhs; Madhya 
Pradesh Rs. 14 lakhs ; Orissa Rs. 22 lakhs and Haryana Rs. 133 lakhs. 
In the western zone, Gujarat Rs. 104 lakhs (up to February, 1972) and 
Maharashtra Rs. 263 lakhs (up to December. 1971). West Bengal had 
spent only Rs. 10 lakhs up to October; 1971. The requirements of West 
Bengal arc likely to go up considerably in view of the recent drought. 
We have observed that there has been little evaluation of this scheme 
so far ; reports of whatever has been done were not made available to 
us. We wotdd, therefore, recommend that the employment generated 
through this scheme should be evaluated systematically before the end 
of the Fourth Plan period with special emphasis on the maintenance of 
roads and the continuance of the scheme during the Fifth Plan period 
decided on that basis. 

Schemes for the Development of Infrastructural Facilities Like Roads and 
Regulated Markets. 

4.24. This scheme operated by the Department of Agriculture relates 
to the development of infrastructural facilities like roads and market 
complex in the command areas of various irrigation projects. The 
scheme was taken up for implementation in 1969-70 in the command 
areas of Kosi, Nagarjuna Sugar and Tungabhadra projects. The cove¬ 
rage was extended to Mahi-Kadane and Rajasthan Command areas in 
1970-71. Kangshati, Cauvery Delta, Jayakwadi' Stage I, Tawa and 
Pochampad were taken up during 1971-72. The original outlay of Rs. 15 
crores was raised subsequently to Rs. 25 crores. Four market complex 
have been sanctioned for implementation in the 10 command areas men¬ 
tioned above. During 1969-70 and 1970-71 Rs. 2.60 crores were released 
for implementation of the programme in the command areas where the 
scheme had already been sanctioned. During 1971-72, Rs. 3.18 crores 
were released up to March, 1972. For Pochampad command area, 
approval for implementation of the scheme with a total outlay of Rs. 
1.52 crores has been given. 

4.25. We reckon that it is a measure of utility of the schemes that 
has prompted the Government after the Mid-term Appraisal, to extend 
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the programme to some more command areas at an additional cost of 
Rs. 5 crores during the remaining tiro years of the Fourth Plan period. 
These command areas arc (1) Gandak (UP and Bihar) (2) Sone (Bihar) 
(3) Chambal (Rajasthan and MP), (4) Tungahhadra (Portion falling 
in AP), (5) Purna (Maharastra), (6) Salandi (Orissa), (7) Shetgrumji 
(Gujarat). The State Governments have been asked to prepare the pro¬ 
ject reports and we understand that the project report for Purna com¬ 
mand area has since been finalised and approval given for undertaking 
road and market complexes costing Rs. 100 crores in 1972-73 and 
1973-74. 


4.26. The employment generation resulting from the implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme could not be evaluated by us as the infrastructural 
facilities involved in the development of the command areas are ex¬ 
tremely varied. We assume, however, that the potential for employment 
generation could be related to the basis of capital-employment ratio 
under each item of work in relation to the wages and prices prevailing 
in the areas. We recommend that such an evaluation should be made 
available before the end of the Fourth Plan period. We have separately 
dealt with road construction and employment generation under the 
larger head of transport and communications. 

4.27. As the survey of regulated markets taken up by the Directorate 
of Marketing and Inspection in the Department of Agriculture has a 
research orientation bearing on employment generation, we would like 
to give brief particulars of this programme. The programme for survey 
of regulated markets attempts to study the consumption habits and needs 
of the people. The supply position in regard to needed items and the 
possible lines on which production pattern and market techniques should 
be reoriented, have larger implications for employment generation. We 
understand that out of 1,266 regulated markets in the country, 507 mar¬ 
kets have been surveyed up to the end of March, 1972 under this pro¬ 
gramme which was taken up for implementation from July 1970 on¬ 
wards. As the survey of regulated markets is closely related to the re¬ 
organisation of the distributive trade, we suggest that the implications 
of employment generation should be studied in relation to internal trade 
organisation, export sector etc. We would also stress the importance of 
the survey in relation to spatial planning. 

4.28. We have observed that the success that has characterised the 
new agricultural technology has given rise to both visionary and practical 
ideas in respect of integrated rural development. Concepts such as growth 
centres, market-towns etc., have been adopted in area planning. Judg¬ 
ing bv the trends of discussions in seminars, conferences etc., on the feasi¬ 
bility of these approaches under Indian conditions, we feel that there 
is more emphasis on capital oriented development and less on labour in¬ 
tensiveness. Wc also find that the pilot research project on growth 
centres has not received the requisite level of response from the State 
Governments. We recommend that the rationale behind growth centres 
should receive fresh consideration of the Department of Agriculture in the 
light of employment oriented district planning under the Fifth Plan and 
the present scheme launched in April 1970 through the Community De¬ 
velopment Department evaluated before 1974. We also recommend that 
the study of growth centres should not become a lever for unauthorised 
data collection. 
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Drought Prone Areas Programme 

4.29. We have observed that the DPAP had originally started as a 
non-Plan scheme with an outlay of Rs. 100 crores in the Central sector 
of the Fourth Plan period and has subsequently been included as a part 
of the Central Plan for the two years 1972-73 and 1973-74. In all, 54 
districts have been selected for implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme with an allocation of roughly Rs. 2 crores per district. 
The programme aims at mitigating the severity of scarcity conditions by 
organising productive and labour intensive work like medium/minor 
irrigation, soil conservation, afforestation and roads that will provide' 
employment to the local labour. 

4.30. An appraisal of the effectiveness of the programme has been 
rather difficult in view of its delayed start as the schemes under the pro¬ 
gramme were sanctioned only by the end of 1971-72. According to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, employment of 110 lakh mandays was generated 
during 1970-71 and during 1971-72 employment of 237 lakh mandays is 
reported to have been generated during varying periods. A statement 
showing the progress of expenditure during 1970-71 and 1971-72 is given 
as Appendix—XXVI. For 1972-73 there is a budget provision of Rs. 
20 crores. 

4.31. An appreciation of the difficulties faced by the district authori¬ 
ties in the implementation of the DPAP showed that preparatory steps 
both by the Centre and the States in the issue of detailed guidelines, for¬ 
mulation of projects, evolving appropriate administrative, technical and 
financial procedures etc., took considerable time so that advance sanction 
of funds did not result in productive expenditure at the State level. Simi¬ 
larly, the evaluation of the DPAP also got delayed because of the revi¬ 
sion of the earlier proforma prescribed for reporting progress and the cir¬ 
culation of a revised proforma by the Ministry in February, 1972. There 
has also been a shift in the approach to programme formulation which 
does not any longer insist upon labour intensity but would cover schemes 
that are less labour intensive and also relevant for mitigation of drought. 
The comparative lack of experience of District officials in drawing up 
Master Plans that would fit into some kind of long-term plans of the 
District reinforces the view that District level planning requires to be 
given special importance during the coming years. 

Some Observations on Master Plans and Rural Works Programmes 

4. 32. According to the present arrangements for the rural works 
programmes (RWP) to be undertaken in each district, a Master Plan has 
to be prepared by the Finance Department of the State Government con¬ 
cerned. A check list has been provided for the preparation of district 
wise projects under the RWP which specifically indicates the guidelines 
to the Project Officer to compile data and information that will finally 
figure in the Master Plan. We have gone through a number of well- 
written Master Plans prepared by the District Collectors Development 
Commissioners in the past. These serve to generate favourable interest 
in the scheme. The arrangement of contents as well as the list of exhaus¬ 
tive appendices serve to enhance their value. The pattern followed is as 
follows: — 

1. The setting (of the district); 

2. The project area; 
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3. The existing level of development; 

4. Strategies and programmes for the overall development; 

5. The main programme of development; 

6. Administrative arrangements; 

7. Financial arrangements. 

4.33. We are of the view that in the drawing up of the Master Plan 
for Rural Works Programmes, a high degree of competence is required 
on the part of the Project Officer who is , generally, the District Collector. 
As the District Collector happens to be the most busy officer posted at 
District, we assume that it may not be possible for him to devote full at¬ 
tention to all the minute details of the drawing up of the plan. We re¬ 
commend that the possibility of supporting the District Officer with spe¬ 
cialists like officers of the Indian Economic Service may be examined so 
that a wider base for giving practical field training to these officers could 
be envisaged. 

4.34. We assume that the accuracy of the statistics compiled in the 
Master Plan is verified by the State Government in so far as these plans 
could, in effect, become a compendium of the rural life of the district 
concerned. We feel that if they are given the form of techno-economic 
surveys of the districts, cross-sectional analysis should be possible by re¬ 
searches on rural development. The possibility of extending the ser¬ 
vices of officers of the Indian Statistical Service to the State Bureaux of 
Economics and Statistics could be examined in this context. In regard 
to some Master Plans, we have observed that the strategies and program¬ 
mes of over all development have been conceived without furnishing any 
detailed agronomic reasons. In so far as the Master Plans have been 
drawn up more for rural development as a whole rather than for employ¬ 
ment generation as such, we have observed that greater insight has not 
been shown in the work pattern of the villagers where psychological cri¬ 
teria are involved. It has been shown by the National Institute of Com¬ 
munity Development (NICD), Hyderabad that motivation plays the prin¬ 
cipal role in the adoption of HYVP and in raising the aspirations of far¬ 
mers for better living standards. While we do not desire to pursue this 
line - of criticism as being a lacuna of the formulation of the Master Plan 
for Rural Works Programmes in specific districts, we would like to re¬ 
commend that wherever possible Projects Officers involved in the draw¬ 
ing up of these plans should be afforded guidelines for adopting new multi¬ 
disciplinary perspectives from which they could get at the root of the 
problems of employment generation in the totality of the social and eco¬ 
nomic life prevailing in the district. 

4.35. We are also of the view that if the problems of the district 
and its economic activity as a whole cannot be analysed within the admi¬ 
nistrative boundary' in the district as such, the Project Officer should be 
able to view the setting of the .district in the larger geographical matrix 
of the region as a whole and identify the characteristics that specially re¬ 
quire attention from this larger universe where rural life has been tradi¬ 
tionally conditioned by systems of agricultural resource organisation. As 
a good number of Master Plans have already been prepared before the 
implementation of the RWP. We recommend that wherever a multi-dis¬ 
ciplinary approach is possible, it should be adopted for improving the 
content of the Master Plans in keeping with mix of programmes, both 
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Central and State, that have been implemented in the district or in the 
surrounding districts. We are also of the view that a standard pattern 
should be laid down by enlarging the present check list to cover such 
other points as would be relevant to the RWP. For the sake of the con¬ 
venience we are reproducing a copy of the check list followed at present. 

4.36. As the preparation of the Master Plans and the implementa¬ 
tion and evaluation of employment intensive schemes confer on adminis¬ 
trative officers a new type of.research oriented experience, we recom¬ 
mend that this shonld be butteressed by involving them further in all 
the date collecting agencies in the States such as the Bureau of Econo¬ 
mics and Statistics, Agricultural Universities, Agro-Economic Centres, 
District Officer of the DGET etc., so that they acquire the requisite 
insight into the socio-economic life of the District and the essential inter¬ 
relations underlying it. The present dichotomy that hampers adminis¬ 
trative officers from getting research orientations constitutes, in our view, 
a serious bottleneck in the formulation of State and District Plans and, 
therefore, our recommendations are aimed at an improvement of the gene¬ 
ral calibre of the officers by reducing the gap between the Generalist and 
the Specialist lines of thinking in relation to economic development at 
appropriate levels. 

Check Lint for Preparation of District-wise Projects Under Rural 
Works Programme. 

1. Name of the district. 

2. Names of the italukas/tehsils with number of villages to be cover¬ 

ed under the programme. 

3. Map showing the delimitation of actual parts of the district in 

which the programme is to be implemented. 

4. Population of the villages to be covered under the programme in 

the selected district. 

■». Area (in acres) which will receive benefits under each scheme for 
the district as a whole and taluka-wise. 

6. Proposed unit cost of works under each scheme, e.g., Soil Conser¬ 

vation, Minor Irrigation, Roads, Afforestation, etc., and how 
this compares with the similar works undertaken by the State 
Governments under their schemes. 

7. Sufficient technical details to facilitate scrutiny by the technical 

divisions in the Ministry. 

8. Employment that will be generated and potential created by each 

scheme separately. (It should l>e indicated clearly in terms of 
uiandays per year). 

9. Details separately of plan and Non-Plan expenditure during the 

year 1969-70 on similar schemes as are proposed to I>e taken up 
under the Rural Works Programme. 

(a) Plan 1969-70 

Minor Irrigation. 

Soil Conservation 
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Afforestation 

Roads 

Others 

(b) Non-Plan (1969-70) 

(Similar as in (a) above) 

*10. Plan and Non-Plan provision for 1970-71 on each item proposed 
to be taken up under the Programme (Details to be furnished 
for each scheme separately) for Plan and Non-Plan as in case of 
item 8. 

11. Detailed information regarding physical and financial program¬ 
mes for the year 1970-71 required to be sanctioned immediately 
This information should be furnished scheme-wise separately 
for each district. 

12. How the proposed schemes are related to the other Central 
schemes, like Desert Development programme if implemented 
in the selected districts. Details of the other relevant Central 
Centrally-sponsored programmes should be given for each 
district. 

IS. Please check that the overall Cost of all the schemes proposed 
to be taken up under the Rural Works programme does not 
exceed the total allocation available to the State at the rate of 
Rs. 2 crores per district for a period of four years. In case of 
excess estimates, the balance of physical programmes and the 
source from which these will be financed should be clearly 
indicated. 

14. Agency for implementation (Please give details) of administra¬ 
tive and coordination agencies of the Rural Works Programme 
schemes to the solution, on a continuing basis, of the problems 
caused by droughts. For preparation of the Master Plans of 
the districts, the integration' and coordination of the Rural 
Works Programme schemes with the pormal development 
programme of the district has to be indicated. 

The Prospect of Employment-oriented Agricultural Development Under 
the Fifth Plan. 

4.37. In the first part of this section we have sought to establish the 
reoriented character of new agricultural strategy embodied under the 
Fourth Plan, and we have also attempted a broad evaluation of the on¬ 
going Central schemes for agricultural development including employ¬ 
ment generation, characterising it as a somewhat tardy and secondary' 
consequence flowing therefrom. We would like to emphasise in this 
second section that the introduction of the IADP in 1960, has been largely 
responsible for identifying the problems of agricultural development and 
creating the base of the formulation of the foregoing Central schemes. 
While the creation of the SFDA was deliberately State-induced with a 

♦Please also show physical targets fixed for each sector both against the Plan and non- 

Plan provisions. 

f Please show the proposed expenditure on staff and works separately for each Sector. 
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view to developing agriculture on commercial and market oriented lines, 
it has also high-lighted the urgent necessity for a number of socially-ori¬ 
ented programmes that would augment agricultural production and also 
provide employment to the rural labour. We, therefore, welcome that 
the paper “Approach to the Fifth Plan” sets the tone for reconciling eco¬ 
nomic growth with social justice on the basis of a greater number of well- 
conceived socially oriented programmes. 


4.38. It is needless to emphasise that the scientific study of the pro¬ 
blems of rural labour in India had long been, substantially, subordinated 
to the basic issues of enlarging the scope and coverage of the new agricul¬ 
tural strategy. In this situation we have identified the lack of active in¬ 
terest in the socio-economic conditions of the rural labour force as a fac¬ 
tor that had directly led to the comparative negligence of considerations 
of increasing economic activity in the general pattern of rural life. Al¬ 
though the National Commission on Labour (NCL) had made compre¬ 
hensive recommendations about the need to improve the conditions of 
agricultural labour, it would appear that the concentrated attention 
paid by the Department of Agriculture and the over riding importance 
conferred on programmes under the new agricultural strategy, chiefly, 
the economics of production and technology by the Ford and Rockfeller 
Foundations in keeping with their development strategies for underdeve¬ 
loped countries, chiefly India, lias had the baneful effect of defocusing 
the national interest on agricultural labour^ that has no organisation or 
bargaining capacity. However, the emergence of critical opinion and 
the institutional development since I960 when the IADP was put into 
operation, have been of such magnitude socially and politically that so¬ 
cially-oriented agricultural development programmes have had to be con¬ 
ceived in subsequent years. We recognise that this has had the direct ad¬ 
vantage of highlighting some of the age old problems of Indian agricul¬ 
ture from a new perspective whose current content is that of employ¬ 
ment generation. We are of the view that consideration of the issues of 
employment generation in countryside cannot be divorced from labour 
conditions and the two questions have, therefore, to be interwoven. We 
are afraid that discussion on agricultural productivity in connection with 
the new agricultural strategy sidetrack this unified problem and over¬ 
look the larger issues of land reform, ceiling legislation etc., that are per¬ 
tinent to the enlargement of the base of employment generation in the 
countryside. 


4.39. The Fourth Plan recognised the need to revitalise the existing 
weak and dormant cooperative farming societies. In our view, this is 
an area where the general extension services, even less the existing ar¬ 
rangement in other fields of cooperation in agriculture, cannot adequately 
assist in providing employment. 80,000 agricultural cooperatives have 
been found viable now; of this number, we understand, only 50,000 or so 
have trained Secretaries. Taking into consideration the importance of 
farmers’ education stressed by the NCL and other Committees, we recom¬ 
mend that over 30,000 cooperatives should be provided with Secretaries 
from among the degree holders of the educated unemployed during the 
Fifth Plan period. These persons could function as full-time Secretaries 
and in this process, they also stand the chance of being drawn towards 
a nationally oriented effort in the countryside which is not anywise non¬ 
productive. The infrastructure of agricultural cooperatives also stand 
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the chance of being strengthened in the country for the future plans with¬ 
out letting this important sector slide down any further in matters of de¬ 
velopment. 

The New Importance of Dry Farming 

4.40. Since the new agricultural technology was substantially based on 
irrigated land with an assured supply of water and other inputs, interest 
has been focused on the need for cultivating dry lands in India al¬ 
though its commencement antedated it from the Second Plan onwards. 
Dry land farming has, therefore, assumed considerable importance during 
the Fourth Plan period- We welcome the assurance given in the An¬ 
nual Plan, 1972-73 that the ongoing coordinated project on dry land 
agriculture would be expanded to cover the main recommendations of 
the Working Group on Dry Farming whose final report was submitted 
in November, 1971. From the employment viewpoint the possibilities 
of improving employment potential through the conversion of dry lands 
into wet lands has evoked considerable interest in States such as Rajas¬ 
than, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh where several large tracts are seaso¬ 
nally drought prone and are not amenable to cultivation. The develop¬ 
ment of science and technology relating to salinity and dryland fanning 
has also received deeper interest in this process. We recommed that a 
series of studies based on fixed and variable costs for conversion of dry 
lands into wet lands may be undertaken by all the States concerned with 
the objective of minimising the risk of frequent failure of dry crops be¬ 
cause of drought and providing assured irrigation. Such studies will, 
in our view, assist in increasing the per acre output of cereals and also 
help work out plans for providing employment to the rural population 
in drought prone areas throughout the year. In view of the considerable 
importance of such studies for agricultural development during the Fifth 
Plan period we strongly recommend that they should be financed as 
Central schemes on 100 per cent grant basis. 

Need for Dovetailing Academic Studies With Those of Government 

Agencies. 

4.41. We have observed that once the small farmers’ scheme began 
paying moderate dividends, attention came to be sequentially bestowed 
on non-viable small farmeis and landless labourers as well. As the latter 
form the bulk of the Indian rural households, agricultural development 
programmes meant for them have, naturally offered scope for additional 
employment. The issues of viability and non-viability of fanners in India 
have focused attention on their uneconomic holdings. Economic studies 
on this aspect, academically oriented or those undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment research institutions, have to be purposivisitic and those have to 
reach the project officers for their comments and discussion before being 
released. We recommend this dovetailing of academic research with 
governmental objectives to eliminate spu'rious efforts aimed at producing 
sensations on sensitive issues. The progress made in the consolidation 
of holdings, require, in our view to receive national attention and their 
drawbacks, similarly, require to be examined in relation to integrated 
area development, particularly in backward States where their implica¬ 
tions in relation to the extension of credit facilities and the availability 
of other facilities by farmers have considerable relevance to employment 
generation. We recommend, similarly, that there is need for a larger 
number of studies, in depth by the Department of Agriculture, of land 
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aud tenancy reforms in relation to employment in particular State* 
where these have made slow headway. Overall, we have observed that 
it is the new agricultural technology as the core of the agricultural deve¬ 
lopment programme, that has highlighted unemployment and under¬ 
employment problems in Indian agriculture and given rise to research 
studies that remain to be tapped for effective policy formulation. We 
also desire to see these studies assume a national character rather than 
be clothed in the language of development economics and drift towards 
transnational approaches. We recommend that the research studies on 
agricultural labour connected with the new technology by agricultural 
universities, agro-economic centres, Indian Council of Agricultural Res¬ 
earch (ICAR) etc., should receive greater coordination from this stand¬ 
point. 

Problems of Widening Participation in the SFDA and MFALA Pro¬ 
grammes. 

4.42. We have observed that the most important drawback in widen¬ 
ing the circle of participation in the above programmes has been, hitherto, 
the comparative neglect by the Agencies of the existence of sharecrop¬ 
ping which has an important bearing on the question of viability of small 
farmers. This aspect appears lo have received little attention so far so 
that the levels of participation have been confined only to persons who 
have recorded rights over lands ad measuring between 2.f> and 5 acres and 
those that have been cultivating other lands oral lease. The studies 
conducted bv the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Hank 
of India in die Purnca district, Bihar and the Small Farmers Develop¬ 
ment Agency, Mysore district have highlighted the importance of devis¬ 
ing measures by which land cultivated by a farmer on oral lease basis 
or share cropping basis arc also taken into account for giving full credit 
facilities and other inputs. Details of the area operated under tenancy 
and the percentage distribution of cultivating households and area culti¬ 
vated are given in Appendix XXVII. The main objective of this is to 
convert him into a viable farmer and widen the circle of participation. 
In this respect, we have also acquainted ourselves with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Expert Group on State Enactments having a bearing on 
Commercial Banks Lending to Agriculture constituted by the Reserve 
Bank of India under the Chairmanship of Shri R. K. Talwar. We have 
observed that these recommendations are of considerable importance 
to the successful functioning of the agencies of the SFDA and MFALA 
and, therefore, we-fulls endorse them for their implementation by the 
State Governments also through suitable legislative measures. For the 
sake of convenience, we are listing these recommendations below to the 
extent that they relate to tenants and sharecroppers. 

4.43. Cultivators who have no rights or have only restricted rights 
of alienation in their lands or interest therein, such as those belonging 
to scheduled tribes/castes, backward classes/castes, tenants/cultivators, frag¬ 
ment holders, allottees of Bhoodan laud and the Government land, should 
be vested with the right to alienate land,, interest in land held by them 
in favour of lending banks, if necessary, for the purpose of obtaining 
loans, for agricultural purposes. 

4.44. In the case of share croppers, who form a special category 
and who do not have any recorded rights in land, banks would be able 
to grant assistance only it their status is piopetls show 11 in the iecord 
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of land rights. Further, they should be enabled to create a charge on 
the crops raised by them notwithstanding the fact that they are not 
the owners of the land over which the crop is raised. 

4.45. The Talwar Committee has further suggested a series of admi¬ 
nistrative measures with which we are in full agreement. These are 
listed below : — 

(i) To enable banks to get adequate and reliable information about 
the operational holdings of an intending borrower and the nature of 
his interest therein to support his bonafide interest in land and cultiva¬ 
tion, the urgency to bring land record upto-date has been reemphasised. 

(ii) Meanwhile, it is urgently necessary to prepare and maintain 
interim registers indicating the existence of share croppers and other 
informal tenants and the particulars of land cultivated by them ; unless 
this is clone, this class of cultivators may not be able to get adequate 
support front the institutional credit agencies. 

(iii) As and when land records are brought upto date, pass-books 
such as those already in vogue in some States may be issued by the State 
Governments to owners and tenants so that these can serve as prima facie 
evidence to the rights in land of an agriculturist and make it easier for 
banks to verify such rights and details pertaining to encumbrances there¬ 
on. 

(iv) Cultivators borrowing from the commercial banks should be 
exempted from payment of stamp duty, registration fee and charge for 
issue of non-encumbrances certificates to the extent to which they are eligi¬ 
ble for these concessions when they borrow from the cooperatives. 

(v) The number of centres where equitable mortgages can be creat¬ 
ed in favour of commercial banks for the purpose of agricultural borrow¬ 
ing needs to be increased until such time as the legislative and other 
measures recommended by the Group are given effect to. 

Some Lingering Problems of Indian Agricultural Development 

4.40. Considerations of providing full employment or fulltime em¬ 
ployment to Indian agricultural labour have, necessarily, to be viewed in 
relation to a set of problems that have been in existence from the very 
beginning of planned efforts to improve agricultural production. Any 
rational approach to the problems of Indian agriculture has had to take 
into consideration the deterioration of man/lund ratio, the continued 
dependence of agricultural operations on casual labour, the additional 
demand for labour following the introduction of the new agricultural 
strategy, the mechanisation of agriculture and its impact on agricultural 
labour^ the consequences of land reforms of agricultural labour and the 
food distribution policy and its impact on agricultural labour. These 
apart, there are problems posed by special types of rural workers and also 
those relating to mixed fanning and agro-industries. We propose outlin¬ 
ing only some of these issues to the extent that we had to discuss them 
in relation to the Plan programmes and policies. As a good measure of 
policies affecting agriculture have their direct relevance to resource 
mobilisation as well as allocations for development, we consider the 
treatment of all the above questions as germane to the work of the Agri¬ 
culture Group and therefore, would not like to undertake this ourselves. 
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Deterioration of Man-land ratio 

4.47. Aggregative approaches that are the characteristic of macro-eco¬ 
nomic planning follow the criterion of the man-land ratio in regard to 
sectoral planning in agriculture and the Indian situation viewed in the 
light of the 1971 Census is apt to be alarming. However, we are of the 
view, that micro-planning has the quality of leavening the situation with 
a detailed understanding of the problems and in this respect an econo¬ 
mic regionalization approach superimposed on macro-economic plan¬ 
ning would appear to us as being essential to face the realities at the grass 
root level. According to W. Ladejinsky, a noted authority of the World 
Bank, “the demographic picture of India casts a dark shadow on the 
future of the great mass of the cultivators and on India, as a whole. In 
1961 the agricultural labour force was estimated at 152 million, or 70 
per cent of the total. Based on the current projections of population 
growth the figure will increase to 192 million in 1976 and 219 million in 
1981. This, in turn, is based on the assumption, supported by the experi¬ 
ence of 1931-61, that despite the country's economic development, the ratio 
of the agricultural labour force to the toial will remain unchanged. All 
this means that in order to maintain the ratio of farm labour force at 
the 1961 level, the noil-agricultural sector will have to absorb an 
additional 26 million persons between 1961-76 and 88 million between 
1961-83. Judging by the growth of employment from 1931 to-date (1969) 
this absorption is not likely. In fact, the prospect is only one of main¬ 
taining the ratio of farm labour force to the total at tHe level of 1931-61. 
If so, rural India is being faced with the problem of additional 60 to 80 
million people within a short period of 13 to 20 years”’ 

4.48. It is evident from forecasts similar to the above that Indian 
agricultural sector will hardly be in a position to create sufficient new 
employment to fully employ the expanding rural labour force within it 
during the coming years. The main argument in favour of the intro¬ 
duction of new-agricultural technology is based on the declining man- 
land ratio. Additions to land through new acreage brought under 
cultivation and through multiple cropping are estimated to add only 
0.8 per cent annually to the gross areas sown. The study of the State-wise 
picture is also not very encouraging. We are aware that in earlier years 
industrial enterprises, particularly small stale and cottage industries, were 
considered the important means for providing employment to the rural 
labour force and also for withdrawing them progressively from agriculture 
to industry to the extent possible. This has been, it is well known, in keep¬ 
ing with the frenzied attempts to industrialise the country on the basis 
of economic theories originating from the West. However, the experi¬ 
ence gained in India in recent years shows that absorption by the indus¬ 
try can at best be only a small fraction. In view of the upgrading of 
industrial technology that has made itself felt during the recent years, 
the absorption of rural labour in the industrial sector remains proble¬ 
matic. 


*A study by the Ford Foundation, New Delhi, 1969. (roneo) 

Also see: 

Ladejinsky IV. '‘Agrarian Reform in .Asia’. Foreign Affairs April 1966, pp. 475-77, (2) “Tenu- 
rial Condition and the Package Programme” Mainstream March, 1965, (3) “The Green Revo¬ 
lution in Punjab; a Field Trip ",'Economic and Political Weekly (Sciences of Agriculture! Jun e 
28, 1969. 
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4.40. We are aware that proposals of rural development under 
various Plans have kept the above mentioned issue in the fore-front. The 
experience of the, Khadi and Village Industries Commission and many 
other bodies in the development of small scale industries has, unmistak¬ 
ably, shown that, sometimes, artificial scarcity of agricultural labour has 
been created on account of their development. This is more true of small 
industries in States such as the Punjab and Haryana where agricultural 
development under the new technology has surpassed that of other States. 
The current tendency as observed by us in both the Punjab and Haryana 
is that during harvesting season workers in small-scale industries gene¬ 
rally return to their villages and create problems for the organised small 
and big industries. Besides, the wage levels in both industry and agri¬ 
culture are far from stable in several States and not merely in those 
where the new agricultural technology' has ushered in the “green revol¬ 
ution”. We are of the view that a clear picture can emerge only on 
the basis of a detailed studv of the availability of labour force in each 
State for catering to both industrial and agricultural sectors according 
to their shifting requirements throughout the year. This would require 
the widening of the base of manpower planning and the study of labour 
markets ih relation to it. Overall, however, we have found that encourag¬ 
ing intermediate level, labour-intensive technology in industries, has not 
assisted in reducing rural unemployment or underemployment sub 
stantially anywhere. Contrariwise, we have come across views that there 
is no rural unemployment on the scale imaginatively made out and that 
bv and large, most people are engaged in some kind of useful activity. 
As these are matters germane to the work of the Panel appointed by the 
Committee, we woidd not like to make any extended comments on the 
subject. 

4.50. The problems of industrial location, the inadequate growth 
of small scale industries, notwithstanding the creation of industrial 
estates and the generation of other activities, appear to have confused 
the picture of employment rather than assisted in demarcating the 
labour markets and the levels of steady employment in particular 
areas. In our view, the consideration of the inter-sectoral problems of 
the absorption of rural labour force have received inadequate attention 
of the States. We, therefore, again see in this situation the need for 
proper manpower planning and the creation of a nexus between indus¬ 
trial and agricultural labour force in all the States, the demarcation, of 
labour markets in geographical sense of agro-climatic rones overriding 
administrative boundaries of contiguous districts or even States, and also 
the study of the country-wise patterns of the socio-economic conditions 
of income and wage structures as decisive factors that control the flow 
of unskilled labour from agriculture to industry and vice-versa under 
the present conditions of agricultural development similar to that obtain¬ 
ing in the Punjab and Harvana. 

Rural Works Programme 

4.51 The question of expanding rural works as a third alternate 
possibility for employing rural labour has, in this context, engaged our 
attention. The rural works programmes conceived in the Fourth Plan, 
therefore, strike us as having direct relevance to this situation. We ap¬ 
preciate that the experience of rural works programme has. mostly been 
characterised by unhappy - developments in relation to the high cost of 
the programme resulting, sometimes, in localised inflationary tendencies 
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in wages and prices and also corrupt ioti in execution. All the same, for 
providing employment to the rural labour force, we are of the view that 
the implementation of vigorous rural works programme constitutes itself 
as the most effective and in all likclihotxl the most generally acceptable 
solution. We, therefore, endorse the extension of the crash programme 
for rural works. We also recommend multiple cropping programmes 
in suitable over-populated areas and the pursuance of a policy of its ex¬ 
pansion alongside the effective implementation of land reform and com¬ 
plementary measures through minor irrigation and agro-based industries. 
In this connection, we are of the view that excessive emphasis on input 
of fertilizers for food production has to be replaced by water supply and 
water management. In our view, the rural works programme in parti¬ 
cular States such as West Hengal and Assam could be supplemented 
by rural electrification, inland water transport, coastal shipping, animal 
husbandry and land reclamation. We are also of the view that these 
avenues of employment should be fully exploited for the welfare of the 
rural folk in their socio-economic setting with a distinct improvement 
in the infrastructural facilities. We understand that in States like 
Haryana budgetary deficits during 1971-72 had led to cuts in the plan 
outly for irrigation and roads and these threaten to affect the levels of 
employment already generated. In such cases, we recommend that the 
mechanism of Central assistance should step in to make up the deficit 
so that the State is not forced to cut short the implementation of 
important employment generating schemes. 

The Problem of Casual Agricultural Labour 

4..72 The experience of the new agricultural technology has high¬ 
lighted the dependence of the agricultural development on casual agri¬ 
cultural labour, particularly, for specific agricultural operations such as 
sowing, transplanting, harvesting or threshing. The bulk of the casual 
labourers arc landless whose distribution State-wise is still to be estimated 
with accuracy. As the pattern of landlessness has been increasing year 
after year, short of accurate statistics, we would surmise that the number 
of casual labourers available for work would also be on the increase. We 
feel that this is an area in which the panel’s attention requires to lie 
bestowed with focus on unemployment and underemployment in so far 
as the number of agricultural labourers based on comparative figures of 
the 1961 and 1971 Censuses show an increase of 31.5 million (16.7 per cent 
of total workers of 188.6 million) to 47.3 million (25.8 per cent of 183.6 
million). The problems of landless labour are related to the resettlement 
programmes, particularly of the scheduled castes and tribes 1 . As these are 
covered tinder social welfare schemes we do not like to go into them here. 

4.53 We have also come across the view that employment of permanent 
agricultural labourers for agricultural operations is mainly confined to 
larger holdings, ft has. therefore, been argued that the mechanization 
of agriculture might displace the need for casual labour to a certain 
extent and substitute a small number of permanent labourers in their 
place. On the other hand, it has liven observed on the basis of empiri¬ 
cal studies that intensive cultivation under high yielding varieties and 
multiple cropping schemes generally provide more continuous employ¬ 
ment to casual labourers throughout the scar at a wage rate higher than 

*See : Resettlement Programme for Landless Agricultural Labourers : Case Studies 

of selected Colonies, PEO, Planning Commission, 1968. 
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the present average wage rate. Studies on Farm Management covering 
different districts in Uttar Pradesh, Haryana and Madhya Pradesh show 
that the present share of permanent and casual labour in total wage em¬ 
ployment continues to be on the higher side, ranging from 50 to 70 per¬ 
cent and even more. However, on the basis of these studies the demand 
for agricultural wage-paid labour has been shown as progressively 
increasing in the areas covered by the high yielding varieties and multi¬ 
ple cropping programme and therefore, this has been adduced as the 
rationale for the expansion of acreage for these programmes. We are 
aware that there has, nevertheless, been adverse criticism from the pro¬ 
fitability viewpoint of these programmes as being largely, confined to the 
richer farmers to the exclusion of smaller ones and landless labourers. We 
have not gone into these questions as these are remitted for study to the 
Working Group on Agriculture and to some extent the Fiscal and Finan¬ 
cial Group in regard to agricultural taxation. Presumably, they would 
examine all relevant aspects of these questions in detail. We should, 
however, like to focus interest on the mechanisation of agriculture that 
has increasingly come into vogue in some States and given rise to the pro¬ 
blem of displaced and casual labour. 


Tractorisation and Mechanisation and Their Impact on Agricultural 

Labour, 

4.54. We have observed that with the growing demand for inter¬ 
mediate technology combining human labour with small tools, tillers, 
energised pumpsets etc., in agriculture, particularly, in areas where mul¬ 
tiple cropping requires cultivators to prepare quickly the land for multi¬ 
ple crops and for the relay crops, there has been an attraction towards 
full scale mechanisation 1 . The high profitability ratios resulting from 
capital investment in high yielding varieties has given an added boost 
to multiple cropping. We have observed that considerations of mechani¬ 
sation involving the import of tractors have, therefore, got inextricably 
and sometimes ideologically bound with the adventitious spirit of capital 
intensive agricultural technology and relegated the issues of human 
labour and employment problems, in general, to the background. These 
are, sometimes dealt with only in relation to the concept of depersonali¬ 
sed labour productivity divorced from the human side of the problems. 
We consider this as an unsatisfactory and evasive approach to the pro¬ 
blems of emplovment under the head of the new agricultural strategy. 


4.55. We recognise the fact that although in respect of intermediate 
technologv, where the time available between \two short duration crops 
would be small and for concentrated efforts at increasing production, 
both labour and machinery would be essential, the mechanisation of agri¬ 
culture as a regular concomitant strand of thought to the spirit of new 
agricultural technology, which is so much advertised these days, cannot 
but go against the permanent interest of rural labour force. In this 
connection, we had occasion to discuss the related issues of tractorisation 


'For a discussion see: M. I.. Dantwala, Preface to the volume of Background Papers. 
International Seminar on Comparative Experience of Agricultural Development 
in Developing Countries Since World War II, New Delhi, 1971. 
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with the Working Group on Agriculture and other interested persons 
Our conclusions based on these discussions are listed below: — 

(a) After having acquainted ourselves with the levels of rural un¬ 
employment in relation to the introduction of agricultural technology 
in developed areas such as the Punjab since 1966—67, we "have concluded 
that it is the high level of the profitability of cereal production in these 
areas, that has, in effect, brought about the demand for import of trac¬ 
tors and harvester combines. We are of the view that what holds true 
in regard to the Punjab need not necessarily be true of other regions 1 - 
Studies carried out in different parts of India on the impact of tractorisa- 
tion highlight the fact that there is no uniformity in respect of labour 
displacement due to variations in soil structure, availability of water and 
weather conditions in the different regions of the country. A compara¬ 
tive studv undertaken by two authors recently 2 for the Punjab and Maha¬ 
rashtra reveal that “while in the Punjab working days per worker are ri¬ 
sing in spite of mechanisation of certain operations, they are sharply 
declining in Maharashtra” 3 . Therefore, a generalised or uniform ap¬ 
proach is not possible or warranted for other areas on this basis due to 
the heterogeneity of the problems of the land economics and the some¬ 
what special attention received bv the Punjab in the matter of the pro¬ 
motion of the new agricultural strategv. We recognize that the pro¬ 
blems of tractorisation and labour displacement differ from area to area 
or region to region, and, therefore, no positive recommendations can be 
made by us on the degree of mechanisation that is either required or is 
viable in relation to the displacement of labour. We, however, recom¬ 
mend that this could be the main objective of economic studies by re¬ 
search institutions in the country. We find that, by and large, research 
studies on the subject are not balanced and these require to be multi dis¬ 
ciplinary and nationally oriented. We also firmly deprecate the tendency 
of citing the findings of stray type of studies for general policy formula¬ 
tions on vital issues. 

(b) We recognize the fact that the economic use of tractors is subs¬ 
tantially a measure of the agricultural development as well as the econo¬ 
mic rationality of the farmers in any particular region. These, again 
are obviously based on education and guidance. Criticisms based on 
the uneconomic uses of tractors by farmers cannot therefore, be adduced 
as a special reason for slowing down- tractorisation under favourable con¬ 
ditions. We recommend that slowing down tractorisation and im¬ 
peding food production would be a wrong policy for the coun¬ 
try to pursue. At the same time we feel it is wrong to overheat the 
imagination and look upon the tractor as the mystic symbol of food pro¬ 
duction. We deprecate tendentious researches of this variety that gain 
unseemly popularity in the country. Similarlv, we are of the view that 
employment generation and tractorisation in the agricultural sector are 
not mutually exclusive up to a point and this cut off point has to be 
scientifically established in regard to each State. 


'See: Prof. S. S, Johl, Mechanization, Labour-use and Productivity in Agriculture, Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, University of Ohio, 1971 
also S. S. Johl, Farm Size Economic Efficiency and Social Justice. A case of Pun¬ 
jab. Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana. 1971. 

•“The Effect of Technology on Farm Employment in India” by Martin Billings and 
Arjan Singh, Development Digest, January. 1971. 

•Quoted by Prof, M. L. Dantwala in preface to volume of Background Papers, Inter¬ 
national Seminar on Comparative Experience of Agricultural Development in 
Developing Countries Since World War II, October, 1971. 
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(c) We feel that there is scope for ground water development and 
minor irrigation in relation to the improvement of the cultivable area 
through tractors. We recommend that auxiliary employment opportu¬ 
nities in tractorised areas should receive as much attention particularly 
in some of the southern States where there is considerable educated un¬ 
employment. 

(d) We recommend that rural house construction should be linked 
up with rural electrification and their mutual impact on employment 
generation ascertained through specific studies. And for this purpose 
we recommend that developed tractorised areas should be given priority. 

(e) We have observed that, generally speaking, discussions on labour 
displacement through mechanisation of agriculture, highlighted the dis¬ 
advantages arising from the use of tractors and overlooked the utility 
or efficiency of other mechanical devices e.g., pumping sets, power tillers 
etc., that have the quality of improving the productivity of the labour. 
We also recommend that tractorisation should not be viewed as positive¬ 
ly displacing rural labour, particularly when it has not assumed any for¬ 
midable or menacing proportions in the country. In this respect we 
recommend that there should he a clear policy based on the realities 
prevailing in India rather than attitudes of drift and indecision. We 
also recommend that the Department of Agriculture should be freed of 
all pressures, direct as well as indirect, from Indian and foreign agen¬ 
cies directed towards speedy tractorisation in the country. In this res¬ 
pect, we also recommend that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Government as a whole should evolve a committed profile of long-term 
policy and programme for the Fifth Plan rather than permit superficial 
views based on demonstration effect propagated by persons who have 
had the indoctrination through the attending of courses of training or 
studies abroad. 

4.56. Our treatment of the foregoing aspects of employment-orient¬ 
ed agricultural development has necessarily to be suggestive in charac¬ 
ter. As the fuller implications of the related issues will, presumably, 
be gone into by the Working Group on Agriculture in the light of the 
work done by various specialised institutions in the field, including the 
National Commission on Agriculture (NCA), we would not like to under¬ 
take their examination in greater details. In this respect also, we would 
like to be governed by our terms of reference rather than by the legitimate 
temptation of unravelling the entire complex of agricultural problems, 
however, inter-related they might be with the issues of planning human 
resources development and, more specially so, with those of manpower 
planning and employment generation in the rural sector. 


Employment in Agricultural Research, Extension and Training 

4.57. As agricultural research, extension and training have a direct 
bearing on providing employment throughout the country in further¬ 
ance of the progress made in agricultural technology and food produc¬ 
tion, we have sought to acquaint ourselves with their background at pre¬ 
sent. It has been brought to our notice that the employment of agri¬ 
cultural specialists under extension services in the States does not form 
an uniform pattern at the district level. It has been observed by the 
NCA that in some States, specialists at the district level are provided by 
agricultural universities in some districts and by the Government depart¬ 
ments in some other districts. The NCA has, therefore, made an impor- 

13 —1ECU/ND/72 
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tant recommendation in their recent report for reinforcing the State de¬ 
partments in the following manner: — 

“The Programme, Subject-Matter and Extension Specialists at the 
State level must be specialists of the highest level possible in 
their fields of specialisation and they shall maintain contacts with 
the specialists in the University Divisions. At district, and tehsil ot 
taluk level, there should be a team of specialists in appropriate fields and 
in appropriate grades. The team leader and the specialist at the tehsil 
level should preferably be holders of M. Sc. degree and those at the dis¬ 
trict level preferably holders of Ph. D. degree. To provide support to 
Village Level Workers, five to six graduate Agricultural Extension Offi¬ 
cers (AEO) should be provided in each block. In animal husbandry, 
there should be graduate Field Extension Officer at least at taluk level. 
In the districts where special programme is being undertaken in animal 
husbandry or fishery, additional suitably qualified Extension Officers 
should be posted”. 

(Paragraph 8.9)' 

4.58. We endorse this recommendation as being of special impor¬ 
tance to agricultural development during the Fifth Plan and as being 
favourable to more effective manpower planning in agriculture paving 
the way for the absorption of educated scientific personnel in larger 
number^ with successive Five Year Plans. 

Economic Planning and Data Requirements 

4.59. Taking a retrospective view of agricultural development and 

employment generation, we have observed that from 1960 enormous 
quantity of data have been collected through various schemes, research 
projects by Indian and foreign-based institqtions on agriculture. Their 
cumulative impact has not reflected on employment generation policies 
and much of the data appear to have no content for this purpose. We 
recommend that all strands of agricultural research currently done require 
to undergo scrutiny from this angle, be centralised and coordinated for 
national planning oriented towards employment—generation. The 

agencies that collect data, their objectives, the ultimate utilisation of 
data etc., require, in our view, to receive careful scrutiny on an imme¬ 
diate basis for the sake of economy and efficiency and above all, to result 
in rational coordination of common areas of work without jeopardising 
national interests. Wc recommend that a high level committee should 
go into these questions before the end of the Fourth Plan period and 
bring out the need and lines of coordination in the work of Govern¬ 
ment Departments, autonomous institutions, and the various all-India 
and central services during the Fifth Plan period. 

4.60. We have been convinced that one of the important reasons 
for the lack of awareness about the data requirements of planning at 
State levels is the absence of a regular flow and feed back of information 
between the Central and State Governments. In this respect, the exis¬ 
tence of Bureaux of Economics and Statistics require to be supplemen¬ 
ted by special cells in the State Governments which should in their turn 
have arrangements to supply the information to the District authorities 
on any matter of importance concerned with planning. We recommend 
that coordination between the District and State level in this respect 
should be accorded priority. 

'Source • Interim Report of the National Commission on Agriculture on “Some 
Aspect of Agricultural Research, Training and Extension, November, 1971. Page 
V, para 14 of Summary of Recommendations”. 



CHAPTER 3 


POWER DEVELOPMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Generation 

5.0. Electricity constitutes the basic input of multifarious industrial 
as well as agricultural activities that result in increasing production and 
also in providing employment to skilled and unskilled workmen of the 
labour force of the country. We recognise that the per capita consump¬ 
tion of electricity is a popular index of the progress of a nation includ¬ 
ing the standard of living of its people. The availability of adequate 
and reliable power supply for agricultural and industrial operations 
has a direct bearing on employment generation to the extent that electri¬ 
city accelerates the mechanical appurtenances for its use. 

5.1. Tremendous strides have been made in the field of powei 
development since Independence increasing the installed generating 
capacity from 1.4 million KW to 17 million KW by 1971-72. The coun¬ 
try is still far behind the minimum required level for achieving econo¬ 
mic well being. Concerted efforts in the field of power development 
are, therefore, necessary in order to rise to a reasonable level of prosperity. 
The benefits of electricity would have to be extended to rural areas 
where 80 per cent of the population lives. 

5.2. By the end of the Fourth Plan period it was envisaged that 
the installed generating capacity would rise to 23 million KW. How¬ 
ever, according to present indications this is likely to reach up to 20 
million KW only due to various reasons. 

5.3. According to the Fifth Plan proposals of the Ministry of Irriga¬ 
tion and Power, it is proposed to increase the installed generation capa¬ 
city to 41.5 million KW by 1978-79, and the total additions to the capa¬ 
city would amount to 21.8 million KW. This would be composed ot 
6.7 million KW from schemes continuing Worn the Fourth Plan, 7.8 
million KW from schemes proposed to be taken up as extensions at 
developed sites and 7.3 million KW from new generation .schemes. This 
programme would involve an outlay of Rs. 7,600 crores. This includes 
Rs. 3,800 crores for generation, Rs. 1,900 crores for transmission and 
distribution, Rs. 1,200 crores for rural electrification, and Rs, 600 crores 
for advance action on generation schemes for Irenefits beyond the' Fifth 
Plan and Rs. 100 crores for investigation, research, training, etc. One 
of the objectives of these proposals would be to remove the imbalance 
in power development between the various regions and States. While 
there may be not much direct employment potential in the power 
schemes as such the availability of power would generate indirect em¬ 
ployment potential. The estimates of generating capacity have been 
arrived at keeping, in view the likely demand for power. The total 
energy generation increased between 1950-51 and 1960-61 at the rate of 
16.8 per cent compounded. During the sixties also the generation con¬ 
tinued to increase at the same rate. Keeping in view the accelerated 
tempo of industrial growth envisaged as also the increasing demand for 
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power in agricultural sector and the impact of rural electrification pro¬ 
grammed for the Fifth Plan, a rate of 12.5 per cent has been assumed 
per annum for the current decade. 

5.4. There is, therefore, need to ensure that the requirements aie 
met by planning for the power availability adequately. The programme 
proposed involves the doubling of the capacity that would be achieved by 
the end of the Fourth Plan period. It is not clear whether given the 
financial support, such a massive development programme is within 
the physical reaches of the country taking into account the normal time 
required for detailed investigations, preparation of detailed project 
reports, procurement of equipment and construction. There is no doubt 
that the growth of the various sectors of the economy that are dependent 
on power cannot be permitted to lag l>ehind for want of power. It 
would, therefore, be in the fitness of things that adequate planning and 
organisational measures are instituted to achieve the targets. Major 
power projects whether they he thermal, hydroelectric or atomic will 
require detailed investigations which usually take two to three years 
to complete. In the absence of such detailed investigations and project 
preparation, it will not be possible to take any decision on investment. 
Considering the fact that the proposed target for the Fifth Plan is 
almost double the existing generation capacity at the end of the Fourth 
Plan period, the importance and urgency of the need to step up detailed 
investigations of specific projects cannot be overemphasised. From the 
point of view of employment this area of activity offers substantial scope 
for gainful employment of engineers of different disciplines. This pro¬ 
gramme is therefore, important from both points of view viz., genera¬ 
tion of gainful employment to large number of technically qualified per¬ 
sons and the preparation of a good shelf of projects in the quickest 
possible time that would enable the most appropriate choice from the 
national investment strategy. We have noted that some of the State 
Electricity Boards, have Investigation Divisions engaged in such work; 
but the pace appears to lie too slow considering the magnitude of the 
task involved and the limited time at our disposal. 

Energy for Agricultural Development. 

5.5. Electricity is of particular importance in the rural areas as 
it gives a boost to agriculture by the exploitation of ground water. 
Secondly, it hastens the introduction of small scale and agro industries 
which help to supplement the income of the rural population particu¬ 
larly in the off season. Greater rural employment is also possible thus 
preventing migration to the towns and thereby reduce the pressure on 
the urban areas. We have ascertained that at present energisation of 
one industrial service can give employment to about four persons on 
an average. Thus, the potentialities of employment generation through 
rural electrification appear to be very attractive. 

5.6. Since the introduction of planned development in 1951, rural 
electrification has been greatly accelerated. During the first three Plans 
the emphasis was on the provision of power for domestic use. The 
total outlay was Rs. 260 crores. In March 1966 the number of villages 
electrified was 45,806 (out of a total of 5,66,878) and irrigation pump- 
sets energised w;as 5,12.920. The drought period of 1965-67 shifted the 
emphasis to energisation of pumpsels. Accordingly, in the last five years 
the investments have far exceeded the total for all the three Plans and 
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Rs. 445 crores had been spent during the years 1966-67 to 1970-71. 
Energisation of pumpsets has risen to 19.50 lakhs up to July 1972 and 
the number of villages to 1.24 lakhs constituting 21.7 per cent of the 
villages. Appendix XXVIII gives the position of energisation of pump- 
sets and villages electrified Statewise as on July 31, 1972. By the 
end of the Fourth Plan period, it is expected that 25 lakh pumpsets 
would be energised and 1.5 lakh villages electrified. 

5.7. To boost the rural electrification programmes, the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Corporation (REC) was set up in the Central Sector in 1969 
to finance the electrification programmes of the State Electricity Boards. 
The Corporation is guided by certain policy directives given by the 
Government of India, the important ones being that the schemes should 
be considered on a project approach, they should satisfy some criteria 
of economic viability and in particular increase agricultural production. 
Special consideration should also be given to the requirements of back¬ 
ward areas. The Corporation is also promoting five pilot rural coope¬ 
ratives. 

5.8. The Corporation has till the end of July 1972 sanctioned 279 
schemes involving loans assistance of Rs. 165.99 crores. Of this the 
schemes for hackward areas total 115 and the loan assistance is of 
Rs. 60 crores. Appendix XXIX gives the details of scheme sanctioned 
by the Rural Electrification Corporation up to the 31st August, 1972. 
Concessional terms of financing and liberal viability criteria have been 
adopted for the backward areas. The Corporation has also introduced 
a scheme for undertaking transmission lines in States where such facili¬ 
ties are hampering rural electrification and more recently a scheme has 
been introduced for improving the systems to reduce the line losses. 

5.9. Though good progress has been made in rural electrification 
(Appendix XXX) only about 25 percent of the villages in the country 
are expected to be electrified by the end of the Fourth Plan period. 
There are a numlrer of States which are backward in this respect like 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir and Nagaland, A committee of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament has studied this matter, reviewed the progress and 
suggested measures for accelerating the progress in the above States. 

5.10. The important recommendations of this Committee are:— 

(a) The emphasis given by the Rural Electrification Corporation to 
schemes of backward States should continue till the backward 
States reach the all India average of village electrification. 

(b) Necessary additional funds should be given to the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Corporation to the extent of Rs. 110 crores and 
further funds to the tune of Rs. 65 crores should be given to 
the backward States during the Fourth Plan period. 

(c) Additional transmission lines should be taken up for which 
Rs. 21 crores should be provided. 

(d) To reduce the power system and transmission losses a provision 
of Rs. 24 crores should be made for installation oF shunt capa¬ 
citors. 
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(e) Necessary technical organisation to ensure coordination between 
the various departments and for implementation of the schemes 
should be built up. 

(f) It is essential to provide adequate maintenance and repair or¬ 
ganisations for repairs of electric pumpsets and other energised 
agricultural equipment. 

(g) Whereas in most of the States the expenditure within the Plan 
is higher than the approved Plan outlay, in some States it is 
less than the Plan outlays. To ensure that the funds provided 
by the REC are additive to State Plan outlays, it has been sug¬ 
gested that from the Fifth Plan Lhe policy of earmarking Plan 
outlays for rural electrification schemes followed in the Third 
Plan should be restored. 

5.11. It is, therefore, essential to pas greater attention to the accele¬ 
ration of rural electrification in the backward States in the years to come. 
In the paper “Approach to the Fifth Plan”, it has been emphasised 
that a level of 30—40 per cent electrification in the backward States 
should be reached by the end of the Fifth Plan period. In the Fifth 
Plan proposals of the Ministry of Irrigation and Power such an approach 
has been adopted and we commend this. Greater attention should also 
be paid towards extension of necessary transmission lines in the back¬ 
ward States to support the rural electrification programme. 

5.12. We have had the benefit of discussion with the REC officials 
on various issues arising from the present programmes. The following 
points have been high-lighted during these discussions: 

(i) There is need for augmenting and strengthening the organisa¬ 
tions in the various States for rural electrification programmes. 

(ii) The absence of ground water directorates in several States has 
hampered the adequate surveys being carried out. 

(iii) Farmers have been experiencing difficulties in getting credit. 

(iv) Greater coordination is required to ensure that an integrated 
approach is adopted for all the development programmes in a 
particular area viz., development of agriculture, small scale 
industries, ground water exploitation and lift irrigation. 

(v) Need for improvements in the power systems and transmission 
systems to reduce the line losses. 

(vi) Adequate measures to prevent pilferage of electricity in rural 
areas. 

(vii) Need for stepping up of load surveys in rural areas. 

Power for Industrial Use 

5.13. Industrial activity being directly dependent on the availability 
of power to run machines, the re-opening of closed units of industries 
as well as multiplying the present number of shifts for the fuller utilisa- 
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rion of excess capacity in a number of major and minor industries sub¬ 
ject to the availability of other inputs are directly related to it. These 
are also directly related to the augmentation of potential production 
and the function of higher levels of employment. These are further 
conditional on other factors such as, the avoidance of break downs, 
industrial strikes and above all, of weathering the gathering power crises 
forcast for the coming years. We anticipate that this subject will be 
looked into by the Working Group on Industries in relation to the 
power consumption in rural industries, chiefly agro-based industries and 
the resulting impact on employment. 

5.14. We have ascertained that the losses in the transmission of 
power are between 10 and 15 per cent in India as compared with those 
of two to five per cent in Japan and other developed countries. Reduc¬ 
tion of these losses through the use of modern equipment and methods 
should receive the urgent attention of the Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power, through the modification of the Electricity Act, if necessary. 

5.15. In an overall evaluation of employment generation through 
rural electrification programmes, we have observed that higher consum¬ 
ption of electricity is not merely confined to increasing physical output in 
both small scale industry and agriculture, but confers several intangible 
and indirect benefits. The “Report on Evaluation of the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Programme” (1965) of the Programme Evaluation Organisation, 
Planning Commission, has highlighted that whole-time and part-time 
employment have considerably gone up in operations such as cereal pro¬ 
cessing, oil crushing, sugarcane crushing, tobacco processing, cotton gin¬ 
ning and carding, saw milling, powerlooms etc. Similarly, in the field 
of agriculture the Report has observed that there has been a direct effect 
of electrification on profit from rural industries that are agree based. 

5.16. In regard to rural electrification the intangible and indirect 
benefits have been enumerated as having a welcome effect on working 
time schedule, improvement of working hours of industrial units and 
also improvements in the reading habits of the people, greater participa¬ 
tion in community institutions and above-all the general face lift of 
the villages. 

5.17. The social cost benefit of rural electrification programmes, 
therefore, transcends the consideration of providing direct employment 
in the country side. An evaluation of improvement in the productivity 
would involve, in our view, the social benefits accruing to the workers, 
however, intangible they might be and difficult of evaluation. In view 
of the fact that the last Programme Evaluation took place in 1965 only, 
we recommend that an evaluation of emplovment generation through 
rural electrification in subsequent years might be undertaken by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEO), Planning Commission with 
special reference to the scope for expansion of the present schemes during 
the Fifth Plan period. 

5.18. At the beginning of the Fourth Plan, 19 million hectares were 
covered by minor irrigation. With the provision of Rs. 1,470 crores foi 
the Fourth Plan period and the fixation of a target of 7.2 million hec¬ 
tares, achievement of the target is already emphasised with an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 1,400 crores. According to the current employment norms 
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an investment of Rs. one crore in minor irrigation, there will be an 
employment generation of 1.3 million man-days. Employment in minor 
irrigation is substantially of unskilled labour and therefore, if the outlay 
in the Fifth Plan is maintained at the constant level of Rs. 1,470 crores, 
it might be estimated that during the Fifth Plan period, there will be 
employment generation of over 1,900 million man-days. 

5.19. If the physical targets for the Fifth Plan are conceived twice 
higher than those of the Fourth Plan the outlay requires for the Fifth 
Plan would be of Rs. 3,000 crores capable of generating 3,800 million 
man-days or 12.7 million man-years of employment in the rural areas. As 
the subject of minor irrigation in relation to employment generation 
falls within the purview of the Working Group on Agriculture, we 
assume that they would give detailed treatment to the issues involved. 



CHAPTER 4 


EMPLOYMENT GENERATION IN TRANSPORT AND COMMU¬ 
NICATIONS. 


Railways 

6.0. We have observed that the various schemes of transport develop¬ 
ment covering the railways, roads, major and minor ports, shipping, 
civil air transport, tourism, communications, postal services and overseas 
communication services as examined in the Fourth Plan Mid-Term 
Appraisal, are not specifically employment oriented although the em¬ 
ployment potential relating to certain schemes has been assessed. With 
a vi^w to specifically identifying areas in which there is greater employ¬ 
ment potential we had consultations with the Railway Board' and other 
authorities. 

6.1. The Indian Railways at present employ about 1.37 million 
persons including 0.37 million casual labourers. There are over 700 
categories of employees. The average cost per employee comes to 
about Rs. 3,500 per annum. However, the railways do not have detailed 
information about the labour employed by the contractors. We recom¬ 
mend that in view of the large size of the casual labour employed by 
the contractors, the Railways Board should take greater interest in this 
aspect of the labour, particularly in areas where railway expansion has 
been taking place. According to the figures furnished by the Railway 
Board casual labour employed by the Northern Railway increased from 
25,151 on the 1st January, 1961 to 28,283 on the 1st Januafy, 1971. Those 
employed by the Northeast Frontier Railway increased from 13,314 to 
34,943 for the corsesponding period. The lowest increase was in the 
Western Railway from 2,200 to 2,546 for the above period. Diesel Loco 
Works recorded a slight fall in casual labour from 738 to 350 for the 
same period, evidently due to improvements in technology. 

6.2. As the casual labour employed consists largely of landless labou¬ 
rers or those agricultural workers who are seasonally unemployed, it is 
our view that employment generation through contract labour has got 
considerable significance in backward areas and, therefore, there is 
need on the part of the Railway Board to bring out in clear terms .the 
benefit accruing to the rural communities through their employment. 
The conditions of the recruitment of casual labour by contractors, their 
mobility from one place to another as required by the exigency of rail¬ 
way construction, the wage payments made to them, the housing and 
other facilities extended to them during particular periods of work 
appear to us as facts of considerable relevance for generating employ¬ 
ment through railway transport. We recommend that apart from study¬ 
ing transport economics for which the Railway Board has established a 
chair in the Delhi University, there is an immediate need for the rail¬ 
ways to commission studies by the universities or by the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research to carry out surveys of all types of rural 
labour emploved in the railways, their socio-economic characteristics, 
and the social benefit accruing to the community in particular areas in 
this way. We are of the view that such surveys would supplement the 
information that is available at present. We are of the view that the 

14—1 ECU/ND/72 
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experience of the railways in recruiting casual labour will throw light 
on the basis of creating a land armv in areas having abundant unemploy¬ 
ed labour which could be utilised for rural reconstruction programmes, 
irrigation projects, including earthen dam construction, rural road con¬ 
struction and such other labour intensive activities where land armies 
would be required. The question of organising land armies has been 
dealt by us separately. 

6.3. In this connection we have noted that the contract labour is 
common to all sectors of transport. It is our view that collection of 
statistics relating to the casual labour employed by the railways is an 
urgent necessity so as to bring about an appreciation of the extent of 
employment that is channelled through special projects of extension of 
railways, in sympathy with other development programmes in backward 
areas. We are also of the view that although the Railway Board has 
pleaded that financial constraints have prevented them from providing 
rudimentary housing accommodation to the casual labour in project 
areas, such considerations overlook social cost benefit and have, there¬ 
fore, to be jettisoned within the limitations of possibilities, so as to 
see that further employment is generated through the provision of hous¬ 
ing and other amenities during particular periods of peak work. We 
recommend that the provision of housing to casual labour should be 
examined by the Railway Board. 

6.4. Our discussions with the Railway Board officials have shown 
that there is not much scope for employment generation in the railways 
through housing and other social amenities for the established staff of 
which about 38.6 per cent are housed in quarters provided by the rail¬ 
ways where the occupants are charged only assessed rent or 10 per cent 
of the emoluments, whichever is less. We have been informed that the 
railways incur a loss on this account of an estimated figure of Rs. 10 
crores per annum. Although this is a matter falling strictly within the 
purview of the Railway Board, we w'ould like to emphasise that con¬ 
struction of houses, their renovation, expansions etc., for the railway 
staff could cover a larger percentage as it specifically promotes the social 
welfare of large numbers of railway staff in different parts of the country. 
As such, it may have a direct advantage of creating employment in the 
secondary and tertiary sectors of the surrounding urban areas and villa¬ 
ges. We recommend that the employment generation that is implicit 
in any scheme of this nature may have to receive special consideration 
of the Railway Board and for this purpose, special studies may be under¬ 
taken with a short-term gnd long-term objective. 

6.5. The Working Group has appreciated that the railways, are, at 
present, providing social amenities, particularly educational assistance, 
that has a long-term multiplier effect of employment generation in the 
railway colonies. We have been informed that in 1969-70, the railways 
were running 749 schools, three intermediate colleges, 48 higher secon¬ 
dary schools, 32 middle schools, and 666 primary schools at an annual 
cost of Rs. 3 crores. Similarly, they have also apprised us that the 
provision of medical and health facilities of the railway staff involves an 
annual expenditure of Rs. 19.50 crores and under this category alone, 
employment was provided to various categories of people. The expan¬ 
sion of medical and health facilities to the railway staff is, no doubt, 
contingent on the availability of finances for the purpose. All the same, 
we feel that since existing social amenities in this category provided by 
the railways constitute a very great chunk of the social benefits accruing 
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to the community as a whole, ways and means should be devised to 
specially strengthen this sector of the activity of the railways for the 
general welfare of the community. We, therefore, recommend that any 
extra expenditure involved in schemes of improvement of health, medi¬ 
cal, educational and other social facilities undertaken by the railways 
should be met by the railways, 

6.G. The Group fully recognises that railway projects are labour 
intensive and employment generation in the railways is substantially 
linked with programmes of developing feeder roads that help to utilise 
the existing assets at optimum levels. We would, therefore, urge that 
the current schemes for the construction of feeder roads be given prio¬ 
rity in implementation and the employment generated thereby evalua¬ 
ted. 

6.7. The Group, while recognising that the railway activities are 
primarily geared to promote passenger transport facilities, has also taken 
note of the promotion of the mobility of the worker and increasing his 
efficiency that is facilitated by the use of suburban transport. As there 
is great scope for employment generation through the doubling of works, 
conversion of lines and the starting of new lines, we recommend that all 
such schemes should receive the special attention of the Government. 
In this connection, we would like to observe that the employment poten¬ 
tial for engineering, teaching and supervisory staff in all these activities 
is considerable. Similarly, the scope for employment of other categories 
of staff including labourers is also substantial. This may be assessed 
from the following facts furnished by the Financial Commissioner of 
Railways:— 


I abi.e II.1— Employment Potential in DoublingjConversion of and 

Construction of New lines etc., in the Railways. 



Length 

(in Kms) 

Cost 
(in Rs. 
crores) 

Antici¬ 
pated 
period 
of comp¬ 
letion 
(years) 

Employ¬ 
ment 
potential: 
engineer¬ 
ing and 
teaching 
supervi¬ 
sory staff 

Other 
catego¬ 
ries of 
staff in¬ 
cluding 
labourers 

Employment 







In doubling works 

200 

20 


3 

80 

4,000 

In conversion 

500 

40 


5 

150 

7,000 

In new lines 

150 

15 


4 

100 

3,000 


Source .—Ministry of Railways. 


6.8. We have been informed by the Railway Board that they have 
adopted an input-output approach in regard to matters covering exten¬ 
sion of transport facilities. In view of the fact that there is employment 
generation implicit in the movement of commodities and passengers 
from origin to destination as well as the movement of raw materials 
sourcewise, and despatch of finished products destinationwise, there 
is need for special studies by the Railway Board of the quantum of 
employment generated in the light of economic activity brought about 
by the railways in various important sectors. We also recommend that 
special studies should be carried out by the Railway Board on the 
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requirements of transport facilities involving the expansion of railways 
to connect various sectors of industrial production, such as steel mills, 
lerl.ilizer plants, cement factories, thermal power stations etc., as specific 
steps relating to employment generation. We recommend further that 
the Railway Board might strengthen their research establishments, and 
supply greater information to the public than has been hitherto made 
possible through reports etc. 

6.9. In our explorative approach towards employment generation 
in transport and communications, we have primarily, confined our atten¬ 
tion to the railways. However, we have, to some extent, brought out 
the inter-relationship of the railway network with that of road construc¬ 
tion. An investment strategy in the field of transport and communica¬ 
tions will cover water transport, viz., inland water ways and shipping 
(both coastal and ocean-going), their infrastruciural facilities such as 
major and minor ports. Similarly, communications network is a vast 
sector, where, apart from the normal levels of employment, the conse¬ 
quential effect of extensions, would have considerable impact. The 
formulation and implementation of spatial planning on a country-wise 
basis will automatically involve these sectors and cannot be gone into 
by us in this part of the report. Besides, there are no specifically em¬ 
ployment oriented projects in this sector that will merit our examina¬ 
tion at this stage. As the employment potential here is directly rela¬ 
ted to the financial outlays on extension of transport and communi¬ 
cations we would like to sum up in the following sections our views on 
an investment strategy under each head and finally plead for an effec¬ 
tive system approach that will establish the importance of interrelation¬ 
ships for policy formulation during the future Plans. 

Road Construction, Expansion of Road Transport And Employment 

Generation. 

7.0. The labour intensive character of road construction in India 
has been recognised under the various Plans right from the beginning. 
However, the distribution of Plan expenditure from 1951-52 to 1975-74 
under the head of roads and road transport during the Four Plan periods 
has not exceeded 25 per cent of the total outlay on transport and com¬ 
munications, of which the bulk was accounted for by the railways. This 
may be seen from the follow ing figures:— 


Table II.2 .—Plan Outlay s on Transport and Communications 


Mode of Transport 

I 

Plan 

ri 

Pian 

III 

Plan 

IV 

Plan 

Percentage distribution among 
different modes of transport 

< 

Rs. crores 



I 

Plan 

II 

Plan 

III IV 

Plan Plan 

Railways 

258.5 

860.1 

1326.0 

1060.1 

54.2 

69.6 

67.0 

41.0 

Roads and Road 
Transport 

148.8 

241.8 

467.0 

963.0 

30.8 

19.5 

23.6 

37.6 

Ports 

27.6 

33.4 

93.0 

195.0 

5.8 

2.7 

4.7 

7.6 

Shipping 

18.7 

47.7 

40.0 

141.0 

3.9 

3.9 

2.0 

5.5 

Inland Water 
Transport 

1.9 

4.2 

4.0 

12.0 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

Civil Air Transport 

23.2 

49.0 

49.0 

203.0 

4.9 

4.0 

2.5 

7.9 


Source .—- Ministry of Shipping and Transport (Transport Research Division). 
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The potential of employment generation in roads and road trans¬ 
port is directly linked with the opening up of new areas for economic 
exploitation, for integration of rural and urban economies and for 
quickening the pace of overall development that constitute a basic neces¬ 
sity for the population at large. Roads have the advantage of reaching 
the farthest nook and corner of the country thereby contributing greatly 
towards the objectives of better diffusion of economic development. A 
national consensus is slowly emerging that toad transport requires to 
get a higher priority in the Fifth Plan in so far as it represents a techno¬ 
logical advancement in the transportation field. Factors favourable in 
this direction are the increase in the share of road transport in the total 
goods traffic carried by rail aqd road transport from about 11 per cent 
in 1951-52 to about 23 per cent in 1964-65. The share of road trans¬ 
port in total passenger traffic had also increased from about 26 per cent 
to 45 per cent for the same period. There is reason to feel that this 
pace has been kept up in subsequent years although this is not reflected 
in the construction of new roads or in the expansion of the existing 
ones. 

7.1. The crux of the problem at present is the linking of thousands 
of villages and market centres to bring in new business, employment 
opportunities and general prosperity. The modernisation of agriculture, 
the dispersal of industries and the provision of adequate social services 
depend heavily on the network of roads in the countryside which can¬ 
not be served by rail. Evaluations of social benefit, both tangible and 
intangible, derived through the expansion of the toad network show 
that there has been striking increase in agricultural and non-agricultural 
output that has found its way to the nearest market. Increased pro¬ 
duction activity in non-agricultural pursuits such as basket weaving, 
potter) making, cloth-weaving, collection of fire wood and fishing etc., 
have also been observed. Tertiary activities have increased considerably 
alongside those of educational and social welfare activities. We are, 
therefore, convinced that road construction and expansion offers the 
potentiality of decentralised employment and acts as a forerunner for 
all other employment in economic activities in underdeveloped and 
backward areas. This has also been attested by the findings (1960) of 
an enquiry undertaken by the National Council of Applied Economic- 
Research (NCAER) at the instance of the Ministry of Shipping and 
Transport in 1958-59 into the scientific computation of the employment 
provided by the road transport. We understand that the Planning 
Commission has entrusted a similar study for being undertaken by the 
NCAER recently. We welcome such a step. 

7.2. We have already emphasised that the social benefit accruing 
to the rural communities through the expansion of the network of rural 
roads far exceeds the total outlay and expenditure in a particular year. 
According to the employment norms identified by the Planning Com¬ 
mission* at the time of the preparation of the Third Plan, Rs. one 
crore invested in roads generates annually 10,435 jobs as contrasted with 
8,000 jobs in forestry, 7,000 in irrigation and 5,000 in agriculture and 
housing. The employment-investment ratio in small scale industries, 
railways, large industries, etc., for the same amount works out to only 
2,000 jobs or less. On the basis of the above data it would mean that 
an investment that gives rise to 17.9 jobs in the railways or to 16.3 jobs 


•Planning Commission : “Employment Trends and Prospects” 
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in large and small industries would yield 100 jobs in road programmes. 
For the same level of investment employment in road and road trans¬ 
port can increase five and a half times more than in the railways and 
slighdy more than six times 'in large and small industries. According 
to estimates made by the Ministry of Shipping and Transport the average 
labour cost in road construction constitutes about 46 per cent of the 
total investment in road construction, meaning thereby direct employ¬ 
ment for about 1.5 million unskilled workers for every rupees one crore 
of investment. In addition to this an appreciable amount of indirect 
employment would be created. 

7.3. Road development in this country, in spite of its multi-fold 
benefits, has not kept pace with the requirement. Poor and inadequate 
road network has been one of the main obstacles to making effective use 
of the country’s vast natural resources. Though some progress has been 
made in extending and improving the existing road net-work in the 
country since independence, yet the position as regards road length com¬ 
pared with many other countries is rather depressing, as may be seen in 
the following table. 

Table II.3.— Road Length in Relation to Area and Population in 

Some Countries , 1968 


Country 

Road length in 

Kilometres per 

100 sq. km. of area 

Populations (lakhs) 

United States of America 

64 

2994 

United Kingdom 

144 

637 

France 

209 

2290 

West Germany 

165 

685 

Switzerland 

140 

955 

Japan 

270 

998 

Ceylon 

60 

336 

India 

28 

176 


Source .—Basic Road Statistics, 1969-70. Transport Research Division, Ministry of Shipping 
and Transport. Table No. 17(5), Pages 477-478. 

7.4. The first major effort to grapple with the problems was the 20 
years road development plan (1961—81) drawn up by the Chief Engi¬ 
neers in 1958, that envisaged the following targets for the development 
of roads of various categories:— 

Tabi.e II.4— Targets of Road Development 


Road category 


Kilometrage 


f , -i 

As expected 
on April 

1961 

Targets pro¬ 
posed in the 
plan 

(1961-81) 

Estimted 
cost in 
crores of 
rupees 

National Highways 

22,080 

51,200 

980 

State Highways 

56,000 

1,12,000 

1,680 

Major District Roads 

1,52,320 

2,40,000 

1,360 

Other District Roads 

1,15,280 

2,88,000 

650 

Village Roads 

2,50,720 

3,60,000 

630 


Total : 


5,96,400 


1,061,200 


5,200 
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The object of the Plan was to bring every village: 

(i) in a developed and agricultural area, within 6.4 Kins, of a 
metalled road and 2.4 Kms. of any road; 

(ii) in a semi-developed area, within 12.8 Kms. of a metalled road 
and 4.8 Kms. of any road; and 

(iii) in an, undeveloped and uncultivated area within 19.2 Kms. of 
a metalled road and 8 Kms. of any road. 


The implementation of the Plan envisaged an outlay of Rs. 5,200 
crores over a period of 20 years, as under: 


Period 

Outlet {Rs. Crores) 

1961-66 

590 

1966-71 

1,065 

1971-76 

1,545 

1976-81 

2,000 


7.5. The Sinha Committee which reappraised the requirement of 
rural roads in 1968, observed that by then the targets as regards the 
length of village roads (VRs) and Other District Roads (ODRs) achieved 
in terms of the 20 year plan were 10 per cent and 20 per cent respectively. 
The Committee assessed that 5.54 lakh kilometres of rural roads (VRs 
and ODRs) at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,430 crores (based on 1968 rates) 
would need to be constructed to complete the programme envisaged in 
the 20 year plan. The Committee indicated the following outlays for 
the different Plan periods: 


Plan Periods: 

Rs Crores 

Fourth 


(1969-74) 

265 

Fifth 


(1974-79) 

335 

Sixth 


(1979-84) 

385 

Seventh 


(1984-89) 

445 


7.6. Taking into account the Planning Commission’s suggestion to 
the States that 25 per cent of the outlay on roads in the State sector 
should be on rural roads and considering the outlay on special schemes 
of the Government of India, like the CSRE, rural works and command 
works programmes of the Ministry of Agriculture etc., it is estimated 
that Rs. 187 crores only would be available for rural roads in the Fourth 
Plan period. In this area alone, therefore, there is a backlog of Rs. 78 
crores during the current Plan period. 

7.7. Because of limitations of funds, we have observed, it has not 
been possible to direct attention towards the development of a road 
network in the country. As in respect of rural roads, the development 
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of national highways (which arc the main arterial roads running through 
the length of States, major ports and foreign highways at international 
borders) has not followed the targets laid down in the 20 year plan. 
The main objective of bringing certain selected roads in the national 
highway system that came into existence on April 1, 1947 was to develop 
the major trunk roads of the country in a coordinated manner and to 
give relief to the States so that they could concentrate more on the 
development of other categories of roads. We have observed that as 
the main carriers of long distance road traffic, the national highways, 
have had to bear heavy traffic at an increasing rate of about 8 per cent 
per annum, and that at present the system carries about 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the total road traffic; both goods and passenger, although 
its length is only about 7 per cent of the total surfaced road mileage. 
The roads in the system which graduated mainly from State or District 
roads have, by and large, single-lane carriage-way with thin pavements 
that are obviously inadequate for the heavy traffic now plying on these 
roads. A narrow single-lane carriageway for trunk routes like the 
national highways, is not conducive to rapid, safe and convenient trans¬ 
port of passengers and goods overlong distances. In advanced countries, 
a two-lane width is considered the barest minimum for all major roads 
linking important centres of population, commerce and industry and this 
practice is followed regardless of traffic. 

7.8. Apart from narrow and thin pavements, there are other deficien¬ 
cies in the form of weak and narrow bridges and culverts, submergible 
bridges, causeways and dips and busy railway level crossings on the 
existing national highways which need to be removed. A survey carried 
out on the national highway system in 1968 revealed that bringing the 
existing national highway system to proper standards having double 
lane carriageway would involve a total cost of about Rs. 1,300 crores. 
In view of the increase in cost and further deterioration caused to roads 
since then, this cost may get higher still. Though some of the work of 
removal of deficiencies has been undertaken during the Fourth Plan 
period there remain? a lot to be done during the Fifth Plan period. 

7.9. Because of the limitation of funds, it has not been possible, 
so far, to direct attention towards expansion of the national highway 
system on which the development of road net-work in the country as a 
whole depends. This is illustrated by the following table:— 


Tam.e 11.5— Progress of National Highways. 


Year 

Length (Kms) excluding 
missing links 

1960-61 

22,322 

1965-66 

29,815 

1968-69 

23,162 

1969-70 

23,378 


Source .—Basic Road Statistics, 1969-70; Ministry of Shipping and Transport. 


7.10. It will be seen that during the first half of the 20 year Plan 
(i.e. 1961-62 to 1969-70) a meagre length of 1,056 Kms was added to 
the national highways system compared with the targetted increase of 
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about 29,000 Km's for the 20 year period. We arc convinced that this 
state of poor development could be mainly attributed to the small finan 
cial outlays on national highways during this period. Compared with 
the targeted outlay of Rs. 980 crores (at 1958 rates) proposed in the 
20 year Plan,, the actual expenditure during the first nine years was 
only Rs. 195 crores. It emerges, therefore, that there has been a consi¬ 
derable backlog in both physical achievements and expenditure with 
consequent impact on employment generation. Taking an overall view 
of the achievements made, employment generation through road cons¬ 
truction has not been fulfilled to the extent heralded by the Chief 
Engineers in 1958. 

7.11. The picture as regards the road system in the country as a 
whole, is none too rosy. Bv the 31st March, 1972, the total length of 
roads./ both surfaced and unsurfaced (excluding those constructed by 
the Community Development and National Extension Service blocks 
which are kutcha and unclassified) stood at 7,50,000 Kms. This means 
that a length of only about 1,53,600 Kms. has been added to the country’s 
road system during the first half of the 20 year Plan as against tne 
targeted increase of 4,54,800 Kms. over the whole period. No doubt, 
finances have been the main restraining factor. The total expenditure 
on roads during 1961-72 was Rs. 1,163 crores compared with the outlay 
of Rs. 1,925 crores recommended for the same period in the 20 year 
plan. The extent of backlog in financial outlay needs to be view-ed in 
the light of the fact that the 20 year Plan’s cost figures w'ere based on 
1958 rates, and as such funds required for the completion of the work 
w'ould lie very much more than those estimated in 1958. 

7.12. An interesting feature of the report of the chief Engineers 
referred to earlier was the emphasis laid on providing employment to 
the technical personnel by increasing the annual intake of graduate 
engineers from about 400 in the first year (1961) to about 750 in the 
20th year (1981). Similarly, diploma holders were estimated to have 
employment opportunities increasing from alx>ut 1,140 in 1961 to 2,150 
in 1981. The corresponding figures for technical personnel (draftsmen, 
tracers, surveyors etc.) were 1,200 in 1961 and 2.400 in the 20th year. 
In 1972, with over half of the 20 year period already over, we feel that 
the extent of employment of graduate engineers and other categories 
through the implementation of the Road Plan requires to be assessed 
in so far as the targets envisaged by the Chief Engineers have not been 
attained largely because of paucity of funds. 

7.13. It is clear from the foregoing that road development has not 
been given its due share in spite of its huge contribution to the national 
exchequer. The total revenues from road transport derived by both 
the Central and the State Governments increased from Rs. 61.3 crores 
in 1952 to Rs. 552.28 crores in 1969. Against this, the expenditure on 
road development and maintenance amounted to Rs. 40.4 crores in 1952, 
increased to Rs. 86.5 crores in 1957 and to Rs. 196.37 crores in 1969. 
The ratio of expenditure to revenue was 66 per cent in 1952. 78 per 
cent in 1958 and 35.5 per cent in 1969. Apart from inadequate finances, 
absence of assured funds has been a factor inhibiting proper and plan¬ 
ned development of roads. Assured finances will be possible through 
the establishment of a non-lapsable Road Fund to which all the proceeds 
of vehicle licensing, taxation, fuel oil duties, import duties on motor 

15—1 ECU/ND/72 
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vehicles and parts and driving licence receipts should go. A part of the 
fund could be diverted to general taxation for defraying the administra¬ 
tive costs associated with the control of motor transport in the public 
interest. 

Road Transport 

7.14. As against a total expenditure of Rs. 2,400 crores for railways 
in the first three Plan periods, the expenditure on road and road trans¬ 
port was nearly Rs. 850 crores. In terms of employment, the total num¬ 
ber of railway emplovees was 9.1 lakhs in 1950-51 and this increased to 
13.5 lakhs in 1965-66. During the three annual Plans (1966-69), an 
expenditure of Rs. 364 crores was incurred as Plan expenditure on road 
and road transport; of this Rs. 55 crores were spent on road transport 
only. Employment in public sector road transport undertakings, increased 
from 2.4 lakhs in 1966-67 to Rs. 2.7 lakhs in 1968-69. On the other 
hand, against the Plan expenditure of Rs. 509 crores during the three 
annual Plans by the railways, the increase in employment over the four 
year period ended 1969-70 was 5.000 only (from 13.52 lakhs to 13.57 
lakhs). This tends to indicate that the employment potential per unit of 
investment in road transport is much higher than that in the railways. 
For the development of railway transport considerable investment has 
been made. In the larger national interest, road and rail transport need 
to be developed as complementary to each other. And for the purpose, 
it is necessary to spell out the projects in both the modes in terms of 
location and timings. 

7.15. The potential for additional employment in road and road 
transport can be developed by increasing the labour intensity of road 
transport services and techniques of road construction. According to 
the 1961 Census, 5.8 lakh workers were then employed in road transport 
industry. The number of commercial vehicles can be considered as more 
than doubled now as the figures in the table below indicate : 

Table II.6.— Motor Vehicles on Roads — by Types 


(A11 India) 

(In Thousand) 


Year 

Motor 

Cycles 

and 

Rickshaws 

Passenger 
Cars and 
Jeeps 

Taxis 

Buses Trucks 

Others 

Total 

1955-56 

40.96 

187.87 

15.31 

46.46 

119.10 

15.86 

425.56 

1960-61 

94.60 

287.9<- 

21.66 

56.79 

167.65 

35.86 

664.47 

1965-66 

241.70 

420.10 

35.72 

73.17 

258.98 

69.37 

1099.04 

1968-69 

402.65 

509.41 

50.49 

86.57 

306.80 

120.58 

1458.58 


Source : Ministry of Shipping and Transport (Transport Research Division). 


7.16. Eleven persons are employed per bus in the public sector 
road transport industry. The quantum of employment that the road 
transport industry can generate can broadly be estimated from the 
targets of motor vehicles of different types. Apart from the employment: 
which the road transport industry generates directly, there is always 
creation of jobs for the ancillary industries which the investment in 
road transport creates. Thus with the growth of the roqd transport 
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industry, the other linked industries such as automobile manufacturing, 
motor repairing and servicing, tyre retreading, paint, varnishing etc., 
are also developed, 

7.17. The development of road transport industry is intimately 
linked with the development and maintenance of roads, which can em¬ 
ploy masses of unskilled workers. Roads and road transport are im¬ 
portant not only because of their potentiality for employment genera¬ 
tion, but also because these are needed for general economic develop¬ 
ment particularly in the countryside so that the migration from the 
urban areas is arrested. There are manv villages which do not have an 
approach road; there are many more where there is no motorable road 
connected with them. 

7.18. According to the Regional Transport Survey conducted in 
different parts of the country, the majority of villages of Gujarat have 
either no approach road or have one substandard road connection. In 
Maharashtra, two-fifths of the villages have no road outlet and about a 
third have kutcha approach roads. One-third of the villages of Uttar 
Pradesh have no road connection to the nearbv market centres. The 
position in many other States is broadly of similar character. The 
length of roads constructed/maintained by different agencies is presen¬ 
ted in the table below:— 

Tabi.e II. 7 —Road length by Agency 

(in thousand Kins). 


Year 

Central Govt. 
National 
Highways 

State PWDs 
and local 
bodies 

CD and 

NES 

Other 

Total 

1966 . 

24 

531 

280 

223 

1058 

1969 . 

24 

571 

348 

228 

1171 

1970 . 

24 

570 

369 

226 

1189 

(Provisional) 






Source —■ Ministry of Shipping and Transport (Transport Research Division). 


7.19. In the discussions and deliberations on the ways and means 
of increasing employment potential, through improvement of road trans¬ 
port, a primary consideration that weighed with us has been the priority 
to be accorded under the Fifth Plan to the increased production of 
commercial vehicles rather than to small cars by private entrepreneurs. 
From what has been stated bv us in the foregoing paragraphs regarding 
the increase in passenger and goods traffic presently borne by the road 
system including the national highways, we consider the target for the 
production of commercial vehicles at 85,000 in 1973-74, as being on the 
lower side. The requirements of buses would also appear to us as 
being inadequate al the present estimated target of 115.000 for 1973-74. 
We are of the view that the expansion of the industrial and commercial 
activity also justifies' the raising of the number of trucks on the road 
to 470,000 at the end of 1973-74. Apart from accelerating economic acti¬ 
vity in the commercial life of the States, we are fully convinced that 
increased production of commercial vehicles will directly assist the State 
Transport Undertakings to reduce the congestion in passenger traffic 
and also add to their incomes through opening of new bus, routes to reach 
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out distant parts of the State/Territories that are seriously handicapped 
at present in this respect. We recommend that in the interest of regula¬ 
tion and development of inter-Statc road transport and expansion of the 
spread effect of employment generation, all coordinating transport orga¬ 
nisations should hereafter keep a close watch on the extent of employment 
resulting from the process. As this is a matter directly connected with 
the strengthening of the existing arrangements for transport research in 
the Ministry of Shipping and Transport, we recommend that a special 
cell should studv this aspect constantly and coordinate its work with the 
State Bureaux of Economics and Statistics, Planning Boards and State 
Transport Authorities. 

7.20. Ehiring our fact finding tours to some of the States, we were 
afforded the opportunity to acquaint ourselves with the extent of employ¬ 
ment generation through the State Transport Authorities. Our findings 
in respect of Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu 
are given in Appendix XXXI. We believe that without effective financial 
assistance from the Central and State Governments, either through ade¬ 
quate Plan provision or by reduction of direct taxation burden, road 
transport development is likely to suffer a serious set-back. It would 
appear to us that in the absence of an integrated plan of road and road 
transport development, the investment in roads would remain largely 
infructuous. We assume that the problems faced by the State Transport 
Undertakings in all the States bear substantial resemblance to the pro¬ 
blems that we have stated in respect of some States. In this respect 
we recommend that comparative studies in the performance of nationalised 
transport undertakings are required to Ire carried out to assess the extent 
of employment generation and the scope for special planning within the 
States. 

7.21. We have made separate observations about the rural road con¬ 
struction that is taking place under the CSRF.. As we have made separate 
recommendations regarding the rationalisation of the funds allotted for 
the CSRE, we do not desire to dilate on the same here. 


7.22. As between the railways and road construction, it would appear 
to us that investment in the road sector requires greater priority in so far 
as there has been an adverse impact of rail road competition on employ¬ 
ment in the matter of freight transportation. Although we arc aware that 
this problem has been exercising the minds of both the Railway Board 
and the commercial fleet owners. We have observed that no tangible 
measures have resulted from the viewpoint of consolidating the employ¬ 
ment generation by both the sectors. As this is a neglected area of research, 
we would recommend that studies should be undertaken under the aus¬ 
pices of the Planning Commission on the basis of projections regarding 
the possible mutual impact of a continuing state of competition between 
the railways and the roads in regard to freight transportation. We would 
further recommend that this may be done in the light of an overall em¬ 
ployment plan keeping in view the centres of economic activity in the 
country that have come up over the past few decades. As a good number 
of employment generating activities are at present hampered because 
of the bottlenecks in railways freight traffic comprising bulk commodities 
such as coal, steel, mineral oils, cement, fertilisers, foodgrains etc., we are 
of the view that the development of roads and commercial transport 
should not be permitted to slide down on account of smaller outlays and 
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to suffet as they assist in relieving the pressure on the railways and promot¬ 
ing construction activities in several regions not served by the railways at 
present. We would, therefore, urge that the comparative advantages of 
expanding road transport vis-a-vis the expansion of railway traffic should 
receive the attention of the Government in particular areas that offer scope 
for expanding rural employment during slack seasons in agricultural 
production. 

7.23. From the experience gathered on the planning aspects of trans¬ 
port and communications in India, we have observed that there is in¬ 
creasing realisation of the need for a systems approach in the field in view 
of the interrelatedness and interdependence of various sectors such as the 
railways, roads, road transport, ports, shipping and ship building, inland 
water transport, civil air transport, tourism, pipelines, communications, 
broadcasting and television. We recommend that the strategy of employ¬ 
ment generation during the Fifth Plan period should be wholly based on 
this new approach that is in vogue in advanced countries. Discerning 
students of Indian transport problems have also held this view 1 although 
organisational efforts have been confined to the reshuffling of Ministerial 
portfolios so far 2 . We recommend that employment potential of this 
vast sector may be reviewed by the Committee on Transport Policy and 
Coordination based on the systems approach before the end of the 
Fourth Plan period. 

Metropolitan Transport 

8.0. The metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi present 
special problems of roads and road transport because of their constant 
expansion, ever increasing population and fast growing traffic. The re¬ 
vised outlay for the Metropolitan road programme included in the Fourth 
Plan was Rs. 13.28 crores; in addition Rs. 6 crores had been earmarked 
for Madras. We understand that because of linancial constraints, delays 
in the acquisition of land, lack of effective co-ordination between different 
implementing agencies and difficulties in the evacuation of unauthorised 
hutment dwellers on the road alignments, progress in road construction in 
these cities was slow during the first three years of the Fourth Plan period. 
We would recommend stepping up the tempo of work during the remain¬ 
ing months of the Plan period especially in view of the fact that there 
is a large concentration of unemployed labour in these cities who could 
be employed. 

8.1. We understand that many of the recommendations of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission’s Working Group on Metropolitan Transport Services 
which submitted its report in September, 1970 remain unimplemented. 
A provision of Rs. 50 crores was made in the Fourth Plan for metropoli¬ 
tan transport projects, but the progress has not been very satisfactory. 

8.2. As mentioned earlier, road transport industry has enormous em¬ 
ployment potentialities. We would recommend speedy implementation 
of sanctioned schemes for Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and 
quick transportation and traffic studies of some other glowing cities 


1 Wilfred Owen Distance and Development, Transport and Communications in India; 
Rrookings Institutions, Washington, 1968. 

1 Final Report, Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination, Planning Commission, 
1966. 
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like Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Kanpur and Poona keeping the 
employment possibilities in view. 

Ports 

9.0. Employment potentiality in ports depends on the development 
activities undertaken in the ports and the import and export traffic 
handled. At present the port industry provides direct employment to 
over 2 lakhs of persons. 

9.1. Port development schemes are, to a great extent, linked with 
bulk exports such as of iron ore and as such have to be viewed in the 
entire complex of mining, inland transport and ports. If traffic in differ¬ 
ent commodities increases, handling facilities arc improved and sanc¬ 
tioned schemes are implemented expeditiously the scope for employment 
would increase. 

9.2. We recommend that steps be taken to complete port projects on 
schedule and realistic projections made of traffic in various bulk com¬ 
modities like petroleum oil and lubricants, iron ore and fertilisers keep¬ 
ing the employment aspect also in view. 

Shipping, Ship Building, Lighthouses, etc. 

10.0. The employment potential of shipping, ship building and re¬ 
pairing etc., is not very high. The number of seamen registered is about 
41,000; of these 64 per cent are employed. The number of persons em¬ 
ployed in the shipbuilding industry is about 40,000. 

10.1. The existing share of Indian shipping in the country’s over¬ 
seas trade is about 20 per cent on the overall; it is nearly 40 per cent 
in the liner trade and 10 per cent in bulk cargo. On June 1, 1972, the 
opertative shipping tonnage was 2.64 million GRT and 1.51 million 
GRT was on order. 

10.2. A provision of Rs, 140 crores had been made for the shipping 
development programmes in the Fourth Plan; of these Rs. 125 crores 
were for the purchase of ships. The Planning Commission expect that 
the entire provision would be utilised by the end of 1972-73 and addi¬ 
tional funds would be needed for 1973-74 to achieve the Plan targets 
and place some advance orders for the Fifth Plan. 

10.3. The pertinent factors for determining the future shipping 
programmes are the credit terms on which ships would be available, 
the internal resources of the shipping companies, the balances in the 
Shipping Development Fund and the extent of reliance to be placed 
on acquisition of second hand ships. 

10.4. For ship building, excluding the schemes pertaining to the 
Defence Ministry, a provision of Rs 41 crores had been made in the 
Fourth Plan. The target fixed was 40 lakhs GRT. Nearly Rs. 29.41 
crores are likely to be utilised by the end of 1972-73. We understand that 
the targetted production is not likely to be achieved because of factors 
like delay in supplies of equipment etc., difficulties in obtaining sanc¬ 
tions for essential imports because pf constraints on foreign exchange 
resources and in procurement of steel. To the extent these could l>e 
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removed and the capacities fully utilised, more employment could be 
generated. 

10.5. For schemes of Lighthouses and Lightships the Fourth Plan 
provision was Rs. 7 crorcs. Till the end of 1972-73, Rs. 4.4 crores are 
likely to be spent. Because of delay in acquisition of land, poor res¬ 
ponse in contract for tenders, non-availability of steel etc., there is likeli¬ 
hood of some shortfalls in the total expenditure. 

Inland Water Transport 

11.0. Inland water transport system has considerable employment 
potential in thirteen States where human habitations and economic acti¬ 
vity have revolved round river beds since ancient times. These are 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Ben¬ 
gal. Among Union Territories, Goa is the foremost area where inland 
water transport development offers increased employment opportunities. 
The lack of proper maintenance of navigable waterways and the poor 
organisation of inland water transport have combined to depress employ¬ 
ment levels in all the States. With the adoption of the system approach 
to the development of transport and communications that we have already 
recommended, we feel that the importance of inland water transport in 
conferring .benefits on the economy of riverine States would be fully 
brought out. We would further stress on the need for the economic 
appraisal of inland water transport schemes in the above light. 

11.1. A provision of Rs. 9 crores was made for the development of 
inland water transport in the Fourth Plan—Rs. 5 crores for Central 
Schemes and Rs. 4 crores (for Centrally sponsored schemes) for loan 
assistance to the State Governments. In the Central sector, investment 
of Rs. 4.5 crores in the Central Inland Water Transport Corporation 
is the main scheme. The progress in the Centrally sponsored scheme 
has been slow because of late sanctions. During the first three years of 
the Fourth Plan period nearly Rs. 98 lakhs were spent. Most of the 
schemes included for execution were those recommended by the Inland 
Water Transport Committee (IWTC) (1970) headed by Shri B. Bhagawati 
MLA (Assam) and currently the Chairman of the Committee on Un¬ 
employment. 

11.2. Anncxure I gives the summary of the main conclusions and 
recommendations of the IWTC with which we are in agreement. It 
would be noticed therefrom that the IWTC had stressed the desirability 
of establishing suitable Technical Organisations by the .State Governments 
as well as at the Centre. The Committee had also recommended the 
establishment of a high powered Board on a permanent footing to 
review the progress made in the execution of various schemes. The 
Committee had advocated installation of modern equipment in ship 
building yards and replacement of old crafts. It had recommended the 
establishment of an Inland Vessels Development Fund on the lines of 
the Shipping Development Fund and encouragement to formation of 
co-operative societies of boat owners. It had stressed the desirability of 
State legislation for governing country boat traffic, recommended com¬ 
pulsory insurance of passengers and suggested promulgation of a single 
Central Act to regulate the running of ferries throughout the country. 
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To promote tourist traffic the Committee had recommended developing 
of facilities for yachting, rowing, canoeing, water skiing, swimming and 
fishing. 

11.3. The IWTC had recommended 32 schemes for being taken up 
as Centrally sponsored schemes during the Fourth Plan period involving 
a capital outlay of Rs. l‘ZA2 crores and 14 schemes involving a total 
outlay of Rs. 14.89 crores for being taken up during the Fifth Plan 
period. Nineteen schemes involving an outlay of Rs. 6 crores during the 
Fourth Plan period have been sanctioned. 

11.4. We understand that one of the reasons for the slow progress of 
the schemes recommended by the IWTC in some States is the lack ol 
proper organisations for dealing specifically with the problems of inland 
water transport. We recommend that the question of speedy establish¬ 
ment of necessary organisations, wherever required, should be taken up 
with the State Governments concerned. 

11.5. We are informed that non-availability of dredgers and other 
equipment is another handicap which needs the attention of the Ministry 
of Shipping and Transport. 

11.6. We would like to emphasise that all the unimplemented re¬ 
commendations of the IWTC should be implemented without further 
delay. 

11.7. At our request the Ministry of Shipping and Transport had 
addressed the State Governments for information regarding the employ¬ 
ment potential of each inland water transport scheme. Complete infor¬ 
mation has not yet become available, but we would like lo mention that 
the figures supplied by the Governments of Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh give an idea of the employment potential of the inland water 
transport schemes. This is given in the following table:— 


Tahi.e II.8- —Employment Norms for 

Inland Water Transport 


1 Tamil Nadu 1. The personnel likely to be employed for execution of Indian 

Transport Schemes in the States 

Water 


Category 

Alan Tears per Rupees 
One crore of expenditure 


Skilled 

80 


Semi-skilled 

160 


Unskilled 

8000 


2. The extent of employment 
rated after exectilum of the 

on a permanent basis that can be 
deoetopmen t schemes. 

gene- 

Category 

No. of persons 


Skilled 

500 


Semi-skilled 

500 


Unskilled 

1400 
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2. Andhra Pradtsh 


Name of the Scheme Amount Manpower to be 

(Rs. in lakhs) employed 


(Man Years) 
Skilled unskilled 




1 

2 

3 

4 

1 . 

(i) 

Improvement to Buckingham Canal (execution 
work) 

49.50 

200 

2,500 


(«) 

Increase in traffic of 1,82,000 tonnes of cargo by 
engaging 1000 new boats (after execution work) 


100 

7,000 

2. 

(i) 

Converting Kalipatnam channel into Navi¬ 
gable Canal ....... 

6.93 

32 

400 


(ii) 

The anticipated traffic of 20,000 tonnes of cargo 
by engaging 200 new boats (after execution work) 


20 

1,400 

3. 

(i) 

Construction of Wharf at Amalapuram 

1.335 

6 

22 


(ii) 

Construction of tidal lock on Rendurulanka at 
Gopayalenka . 

4.712 

13 

200 


(iii) 

The increase in traffic of 72,500 tonnes of cargo 
by engaging 500 new boats .... 

. . 

50 

3,500 


(iv) 

Construction of two locks and bridges on Upper 
Pulleru Canal ...... 

12.00 

23 

113 



Total . 

74.577 

434 

15,135 


11.8. It will, therefore, be observed that for execution of inland 
water transport schemes against an investment of Rs. 1 lakh, about 75 
to 100 persons will be employed depending on the nature of the work 
as also whether the work is done entirely by manual labour or with 
the help of machinery. Also after execution of all these development 
schemes, the extent of employment that will be generated on a perma¬ 
nent basis will be of the order of 25 to 100 persons, because improvement 
of these waterways and construction of allied structures will not only 
require personnel for their proper maintenance and operation, but will 
also accelerate larger movement of traffic and cargo. This will require 
employment of a large number of crews on the vcssels/boats as also 
labour required for loading and unloading. Further, ancillary industries 
like setting up of new workshops for construction of new boats/vessels 
as also repair facilities will throw open employments for carpenters, fit¬ 
ters, blacksmiths and other skilled and semi-skilled men. Incidentally, 
this will not only create employment opportunities for the people of the 
region concerned but will also provide a social benefit to the people in 
those areas in the shape of providing communication facilities for move¬ 
ment of their commodities from remote areas/deltaic areas to the con¬ 
sumer centres, as these areas are not properly served/connected by the 
road or rail. Hence, we would like to emphasise and recommend that 
implementation of the selected schemes on the development of IWTC as 
already recommended by the Bhagawati Committee as also other similar 
schemes which have got large employment potential may be taken up on 
a priority basis 
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Civil Air Transport 

12.0. The scope of providing large scale job opportunities in civil 
air transport is limited. The Fourth Plan had a provision of Rs. 202 
crores for civil air transport. Till the end of 1972-73, nearly Rs. 145.33 
crores are likely to be spent. Works at aerodromes have been delayed, 
but are likely to be speeded up, especially after the establishment of 
the International Airports Authority. 

12.1. The case of unemployment among the commercial pilots, train¬ 
ed and licensed after test, was brought to the notice of the Group. In 
view of the expanding civilian transport and commercial air -services for 
different purposes such as for agricultural chemical spraying on crops and 
plantations, aerial resource surveys etc., we recommend that alternate 
employment possibilities should be explored and expedited. They should 
be treated on par with other pilots in respect of seniority, fitntss require¬ 
ments etc. 

Tourism 

13.0. The Fourth Plan provided an outlay of Rs. 25 crores for the 
Central tourism programme; Rs. 14.23 crores for the programmes of the 
Department of Tourism and Rs. 10.77 crores for those of the India 
Tourism Development Corporation. An additional provision of Rs. 10 
crores was made later. Till the end of 1972-73, the likely expenditure is 
expected to be about Rs. 19.07 crores and a shortfall in expenditure 
is expected. 

13.1. We feel that the employment aspect of the tourism industry 
has not received due attention. Most of the schemes have been prepared 
keeping only the foreign tourists in view. Little attention is paid to 
attract and provide for the domestic tourists. In a country of the size 
and variety of India, any encouragement to see India is likely to be 
doubly rewarding. We understand that no studies have been undertaken 
to assess the potentialities of employment in the tourist industry keeping 
both the domestic and foreign tourists in view. This industry encom¬ 
passes varied needs—for accommodation, transport, restaurants, guides, 
coolies, publicity pamphlets, souvenirs etc. Compared with big public- 
sector hotels, no cheap living accommodation has been built by the 
Government for the tourists on the scale desired. We recommend that 
serious thought should be given to this problem and the low-income 
Indian tourist should be cared for. This way, employment would be 
found for quite a large number of people. 

Pipelines 

14.0. A' provision of-Rs. 11.75 crores was made (at the time of the 
Mid-Term Appraisal) in the Fourth Plan for pipelines to carry petroleum 
products. These cover the Barauni-Kanpur, the Haldia-Rajbandh, the 
Salaya-North West (Mathura), the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur and the Gau- 
hati-Siliguri sections. 

14.1. This Group has no evidence as to the displacement or reduction 
in employment of the workers already employed at various terminals and 
depot points of the marketing companies, national and foreign. How- 
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ever, we recommend that in future the total employment position in¬ 
cluding jobs to be abolished and jobs to l>e generated should, at least, 
be balanced in cases of implementation of modern means of petroleum 
products transportation. 

Communications 

15.0. For the communications programme (including Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs), the Fourth Plan had a provision of Rs. 520 crores. Nearly 66 per 
cent of this is likely to be spent till the end of 1972-73. The progress 
in respect of opening of post offices, telephone connections, expansion of 
coaxial cable system and microwave system has been slow because of 
administrative delays and shortage of material and equipment. 

15.1. The employment potential of the communications programme 
is considerable. We would recommend early removal of aH bottlenecks 
and greater coordination between the telecommunication services and the 
development of telecommunications industries so that the plan targets 
could be achieved. 

Broadcasting and Television 

16.0. A provision of Rs. 40 crores was made in the Fourth Plan for 
the development of broadcasting and television. The likely expenditure 
till the end of 1972-73 is estimated to be Rs. 19.3 crores. The employ¬ 
ment potentialities under broadcasting and television are not significant. 



ANNEXURE I 
(Refer Para 11.2) 

Summary of Main Conclusions and Recommendations of the Inland 

Water Transport Committee 

1. It is high time that the Government of India declare a national 
transportation policy envisaging development of all modes of transport, 
viz., road rail and inland waterways. Declaration of a national trans¬ 
port policy itself will create a new impetus for development of a co¬ 
ordinated transportation system which, in turn, will make its contribution 
for the rapid development of the economy. 

2. The national transportation policy should aim at exploiting in¬ 
herent advantages of all modes of transport and harnessing them in 
the service of the nation. The object of the policy would be to bring 
about conditions for the development of all modes of transport in such 
proportions and combinations as would ensure that the return to the 
economy from investment in the transport system as a whole is maximised 
and that the total transport needs of the community are met at each 
stage at minimum cost to the economy. 

3. Declaration of certain waterways as “National Waterways” will 
boost up the development of inland water transport in the country'. 

4. The criteria for considering any waterway to be declared as 
“National Waterway” should be its importance to the nation as a means 
of communication and its contribution to the economic development of 
the area and the country at large. Such waterways should either carry 
substantial traffic or must hold promise of development of traffic. 

5. Important waterways such as the Ganga-Bhagirathi-Hooghly, the 
Brahmaputra, the Mandovi and the Cauveri rivers and the Cumbarjua 
Canal, the Mahanadi, the Godawari and the Narmada should be con¬ 
sidered for declaration as National Waterways. 

6. There is an urgent need to undertake hydrographic surveys of 
the waterways in order to exploit them fully for commercial navigation. 
These are essential for designing and planning of inland ports. In the 
absence of hydrographic survey data, the development projects would 
not be well conceived and may lead to infructuous expenditure. 

7. It is necessary to provide facilities for training officers in hydro- 
graphic survey work. Such training could Ire made available either under 
the Indian Navy or the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta. 

8. In the larger interests of the country as a whole, it is necessary' 
that the waterways should be properly maintained and improved to meet 
the growing transport requirements in the wake of rapid industrialisation. 
The Central Government should assume full responsibility for maintain¬ 
ing navigability of all important waterways by taking such measures as 
may be hecessary. 
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9. A major factor holding up development of inland water transport 
has been the absence of suitable Technical Organisations both at the 
Centre and in the States. 

10. The Head of the Inland Water Transport Organisation at the 
Centre should be designated as Director General with the status of Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India. This officer should be au-fait with 
the problems relating to inland water transport, such as river navigation, 
operation of crafts, conservancy of channels and combine in himself 
technical knowledge and practical experience to guide the development 
of this mode of transport. 

11. The need to recruit officers of the right stamp having thorough 
knowledge and practical experience in the field of inland water transport 
cannot Ire over-emphasised. It is necessary that stress is laid and care 
exercise at the time of selecting officers and due weightage given to 
experience and accomplishment of the candidates in the specialised 
branch of inland water transport. It is necessary to prescribe terms 
which will secure services of men of the highest calibre. 

12. Inland water transport cannot develop unless State Governments 
establish suitable Technical Organisations and vest them with the exclu¬ 
sive responsibility for this purpose. 

18. The Technical Organisation at the Centre should be in overall 
charge of development of inland water transport in the country and 
should guide and advise the Technical Organisations in the States and 
co-ordinate their activities. 

14. The Technical Organisations both at the Centre and in the States 
should have properly trained officers with up-to-date knowledge of inland 
water transport technology. In order to ensure this, full benefit should 
be taken of the facilities provided by developed countries for training of 
officers in the field of inland water transport. 

15. The subject of inland navigation covering the commercial and 
operational aspects should be included in the courses in the Institute 
of Technology. 

16. To ensure that the recommendations of this Committee are fully 
implemented and schemes for development of inland water transport 
properly pursued, it is necessary to have a high powered Board on a 
permanent footing to review the progress made in the execution of 
various schemes and suggest such steps as may l>e necessary for their 
speedy completion and proper growth of inland water transport. The 
Board should have a non-official Chairman, a few non-official members 
from States where there are prospects of development of inland water 
transport and a Member Secretary who should be a Technical Officer 
fully conversant with inland water transport problems. The Head of 
the Central Inland Water Transport Organisation should also be a 
member. For its proper functioning the Board should have a separate 
secretariat of its own. The Board should have regular meetings at fixed 
intervals. 

17. The production of certain ship building yards should be im¬ 
proved bv installing modern equipment. Such facilities are specially 
necessary at Government Workshops in Alleppey and Panaji. 
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18. In the interest of economic operation of inland water transport, 
replacement of old crafts is necessary. It is also necessary to evolve 
standard designs of hull and propelling machinery. While standardising 
the craft best suited to the Indian conditions, it is necessary to ensure 
that special features of old construt tion which are advantageous to local 
conditions are not lost sight of. 

19. The recommendations of ihe JoinL Technical Group constituted 
by the Government of India to examine the question of standardisation 
of various categories of crafts, which are in large demand, should receive 
earnest consideration of the Government and necessary steps taken to 
implement them without loss of time. 


20. An Inlatid Vessels Development Fund may be established on 
the lines of Shipping Development Fund for giving financial assistance 
to the owners for acquisition of new crafts, modernisation of existing 
vessels and mechanisation of country boats. 


21. The Technical Organisation at the Centre should evolve stan¬ 
dard designs for construction of simple unsophisticated craft without 
board motors and for mechanisation of countrv craft. This Organisa¬ 
tion should also render free technical advice to boat owners interested 
in mechanisation of their craft. 

22. Government should devise some means of financial assistance to 
country boat owners and induce them otherwise to form themselves into 
Co-operative Societies to enable them to secure financial help from nationa¬ 
lised banks. A system of documentation should be introduced as in the 
case with the railways and road transport operators whose documents 
are negotiable through the banks. Insurance against loss of or damage 
to the boats and the cargo is also necessary. 

23. Transport of passengers should lie licensed and subject to strict 
control. The Central Government should pursuadc the State Govern¬ 
ments to frame, without further loss of time, necessary legislation for 
governing country boat traffic. 

24. Insurance of passenger risk should be made satutorily obliga¬ 
tory for licensed carriers. Safety of life of the passengers on board inland 
craft should be made a legal liability of the carrier and suitable measures 
taken for making insurance of passengers compulsory. 

25. Promulgation of a single central Act to regulate the running 
of ferries throughout the countrv should be considered. Provision should 
be made to ensure that the lessee of a public ferry should not have the 
monopoly of running services even within a distance of 3.2 kilometres on 
either side of the waterwav to the exclusion of other operators, when consi¬ 
dered necessary by the State Governments. Rules may also l>e framed 
under the provisions of the Act to suit- the local conditions. 

2(i. The Inland Steam Vessels Ac t, 1917, should be made applicable 
throughout the country. The State Governments should frame rules 
under this Act to ensure that operation of inland water transport is 
properly regulated. 
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27. Section 32 of the Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1017, should be 
amended so as to make a report about an accident or wreck by any 
person, other than the Master of the vessel, sufficient for the purpose of 
setting up a Court of Enquiry. 

28. The Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917, should be suitably amended 
to enable State Governments to take action to clear navigable channels 
blocked by wreck or other obstruction or grounding of an over drafted 
vessel. 


29. Exemption given to vessels belonging to or in the service of Gov¬ 
ernment in respect of survey, registration and employment of qualified 
crew should be withdrawn. There is no objection to exemption being 
continued in matters relating to payment of fees for survey etc. 

/ 

30. Any proposal for inter-linking of waterways should await con¬ 
sideration at the appropriate time when the need for provision of a 
continuous waterway is strongly felt and ladequate data for preparation 
of projects is available. 

31. It is necessary to make suitable provisions in the multi-purpose 
projects for allowing unrestricted navigation in future wherever, prima 
fade, such possibilities exist. 

32. Whenever any river valley project is undertaken, the navigational 
aspect should be kept in view. The River Board or Commission set up 
to consider development of a particular waterway system either for irri¬ 
gation or flood control, or any other purpose, should include a represen¬ 
tative conversant with navigational problems to ensure that the navi¬ 
gation aspect of the waterway system is fully taken into account. 

33. Facilities for yachting, rowing, cannoeing, water skiing, swim¬ 
ming and fishing should be developed on the waterways, which are beauti¬ 
ful gifts of nature. These can be harnessed to promote tourist traffic 
which is a great foreign exchange earper. The Ministry of Tourism 
and Aviation should take energetic'steps to popularise water sports at 
important tourist resorts. 

34. Development of inland water transport should not be viewed 
from consideration of commercial viability alone. The benefits to the 
economy and the people at large are equally important considerations. 
Government should adopt a broader approach and ensure execution 
of the schemes which have been recommended. 

35. The completion of the Farakka Project and the connected deve¬ 
lopment of the Bhagirathi would provide an excellent perspective for 
the development of inland water transport in the eastern region, in so 
far as these works will make it possible to link the Ganga with Hooghly 
through the Bhagirathi by a perennially navigable route falling entirely 
within the Indian territory. Farakka is likelv to become an important 
rail and road-cum-river transhipment point and should be developed into 
a modern inland port. Facilities for transhipment of cargo and berthing 
of inland craft should l>e provided on a priority basis. 

36. Schemes estimated to cost Rs. 28 crorcs phased over a period of 
10 years have been recommended. It will not be possible for the State 
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GENERAL SCHEMES FOR THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED BY 
VARIOUS MINISTRIES (EDUCATION, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT) ETC. 

17.0. During the course of our examination of the various Central 
schemes formulated for providing employment to the educated unemploy¬ 
ed, we have taken into consideration the schemes framed by the Ministry 
of Education for the following categories:— 

Scheme for Providing 100 per cent Central Assistance to States Eipploymg 
30,000 Teachers and 240 Inspectors by Expanding Primary Edu¬ 
cational Institutes. 

17.1. The importance of this scheme cannot he over-emphasised in 
view of the fact that it aims at providing jobs to trained matriculates 
whose number has been increasing year after year. A matriculate in the 
countryside is a very vocal person and, therefore, we assume that un¬ 
employment amongst them is a potential source of social unrest. The 
details of the programme envisages the appointment of 30,000 primary 
school teachers at the average cost of Rs. 275 per month for four months 
during 1971-72. A sum of Rs. 3.30 crores has been provided for it. 
It has also been proposed that one Assistant Inspector of Schools may be 
appointed for every 125 teachers. For appointing 240 Assistant Inspectors 
of Schools at the rate of Rs. 500 per month for four months during 1971-72, 
a financial allocation of Rs. 4.8 lakhs has been provided. According to 
the scheme, primary school teachers and Assistant Inspectors of ‘Schools 
will draw the salary and allowances as admissible to those of similar 
categories in the States/Union Territories. 

17.2. The scheme has the merit of excluding States/Union Territories 
which do not have large-scale unemployment among matriculates. As a 
concrete step towards absorbing trained matriculates as primary school 
teachers in large number, we are of the view that the continuance of the 
scheme should Ire ensured throughout the Fourth Plan period. How¬ 
ever, the work of scheme, as such, does not appear to have been related 
to the requirements of school buildings and such other considerations 
which are very inadequately provided at present in several important 
States. It has been represented to us by many persons that arrangements 
in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and similar backward States 
are extremely deficient in this respect. Taking an overall view of its 
feasibility, we recommend that the entire scheme should be given a re¬ 
orientation at th'e State level by involving the State Governments in pro¬ 
viding infrastructural facilities. In this respect we are of the view that 
the financial outlays for the purpose should not be based on norms fixed 
at higher levels of school building and equipment involving heavy invest¬ 
ment but should proceed on the basis of what is practicable on the 
spot and immediately. The need for coordinating the work resulting 
from the scheme with the Department of Community Development, the 
Department of Social Welfare and the Ministry of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment-requires to be stressed. 

16—1 ECU/ND/72 
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Scheme for Training Graduate Engineers and Diploma Holders 

17.3. The second most important employment generating program¬ 
me sponsored by 7 the Ministry of Education covers training to be im¬ 
parted to graduate engineers and diploma holders in industries. This pro¬ 
gramme which has already been implemented in different parts of the 
country envisages the provision of a stipend of Rs. 250 per month to 
graduate engineers and Rs. 150 per month to diploma holders who are 
undergoing training in industries. We have ascertained that training 
capacity under this programme has been expanded to 10,000 plates and 
the programme, as such, holds out the prospect for fresh engineering 
graduates and diploma holders to acquire practical training in public 
private sector establishments so that they may be gainfully employed. 
The programme clearly states that it docs not guarantee any employment 
after the training. 

17.4. In view of the constructive basis of the scheme, the Group, 
during its deliberations and discussions with special invitees in New Delhi 
as well as during their tours of the States, gathered information and 
opinions regarding the manner in which the scheme has been in opera¬ 
tion. On a detailed consideration of the stipendiary programme for 
engineers and diploma holders, we have come to the conclusion that 
it is far from being pragmatic in its implementation at present. We 
recommend that in order to make the scheme sufficiently attractive the 
following steps should lie taken immediately:— 

(a) The stipend of Rs. 250 may be split between the factory and 
the trainee with a stipulation on the former to raise the counterpart 
funds to support the trainee during the training period and till such 
time that he gets a steady employment. Since the programme does not 
guarantee any employment after training, we feel that unless the insti¬ 
tutions offering training facilities are drawn into the programme in a 
more realistic manner, it will not attain its objective. We, therefore, 
recommend that suitable steps should be taken by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in consultation with the Department of Labour and Employment to 
associate the training institutions in a closer fashion than has been possi¬ 
ble hitherto. 

(b) We arc of the view that if the training is to become functional 
in respect of the Plan, etc., and commensurate with the previous educa¬ 
tion of the trainee, some incentive should be given to the factory owners 
and the managers so as to interest them in the programme without, at 
the same time, neutralising their own special recruitment arrangements. 
Besides, it has to be conveyed to them that the stipends given to the 
trainees are not meant to become doles. 

17.5. Ort further consideration of the lines on which certain safe¬ 
guards have to be built into the programme in order to make it effective, 
we recommend that the following steps mav be taken bv the Ministry of 
Education to put the programme on a sound footing at the implementa¬ 
tion level:— 

(i) The public sector projects should have a broad staff structure 
representing whole of India and not reflect the class structure of the 
State in which it is located. In this respect we would underline the 
features of contrast that existed between Hindustan Steel and Bhilai 
Steel in the matter of recruitment on an all-India basis during previous 
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years. Wherever all-India representation whs insisted upon, we have 
observed that there were greater chances of trained engineers being 
absorbed in public sector projects irrespective of their State of origin. It 
is our view that certain public sector projects are found wanting in this 
respect even at this stage and excessive allegiance to local influences 
exerting pressure for the recruitment of engineers belonging to the parti¬ 
cular State where it is located. 

(ii) We recommend that recruitment on the basis of mere academic 
qualification of a high order overlooking the non-suitability of the trainees 
from the angles of vocational aptitudes, skills and the display of poten¬ 
tially managerial abilities, should be discontinued forthwith. We would 
emphasise in this connection that a good number of trainees who are 
unsuitable have already been absorbed at the expense of others who are 
well qualified and satisfy all the essential criteria of selection. 

(iii) We recommend that the Ministries of Education and Industry 
should see that successful trainees are provided with jobs soon after train¬ 
ing preferably in the areas where they were trained. 

(iv) We recommend that the Government may review the unemploy¬ 
ment among graduates of management institutes with a view to reorient¬ 
ing the policies adopted for admission. In this connection, it has been 
brought to our notice that consequent on the general eagerness of all and 
sundry to improve their job and career opportunities, there is usually, 
a spate of applications received by these institutes and the admissions given 
arc not always in terms of the intensive vocational aptitudes of the 
applicants themselves. As training facilities in management are limited 
in the country, we would recommend that a more selective approach 
should be adopted in giving admissions. 

(v) Considering the absence of proper enforcement arrangements in 
the implementation of the programme by the States, we recommend 
that a Central directive should be given to the States to bring about 
an element of compulsion on the institutions in improving the training 
facilities and also to counteract the baneful pressures of local politics 
and trade unions in the matter of recruitment of engineers and diploma 
holders to public sector units located in the States. 

Scheme of Intensive Training for the Promotion of Self-employment of 

Industrial Training Institute Certificate Holders and Apprentices. 

17.6. The next important scheme that has been examined by us is 
the scheme of intensive training for the promotion of self-employment of 
Industrial Training Institute (ITI)^ certificate holders and apprentices. 
We have recognised that a good deal of trained manpower under this 
category are, at present, unemployed for want of opportunities of employ¬ 
ment. There are, at present, 356 Industrial Training Institutes in the 
country where training is imparted in 32 engineering and 22 non-engineer¬ 
ing trades to the educated youth. The 1968 figures for these two cate¬ 
gories are 52,347 and 3,971 respectively. The numlter of full-term appren¬ 
tices trained under the Apprentices Act, 1971 in 50 designated trades 
was 6,183. These craftsmen were trained for organised industries and 
according to recent statistics, 39 per cen^ of the successful ITI certificate 
holders and 25 per cent of the passed out apprentices remained un¬ 
employed. 
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17.7. As the scheme is important in raising the middle-level techni¬ 
cal skills, we have made enquiries about its implementation and the ex¬ 
tent of the promotion of self-employment that it has achieved. We have 
come across a number of complaints regarding its implementation which 
has been left to the States. The designation of Directorates of Training 
in Industries, Small-Scale Industries. Corporations, State Industrial and 
Investment Corporations, as implementing agencies have not in practice 
worked to any satisfactory extent. Similarly, the appointment of suita¬ 
ble committees by these agencies to screen the applications for the types 
of projects for which the trainees will apply soon after the termination 
of training appears to have been bogged in cumbersome procedural 
formalities. In respect of Haryana and the Punjab where there has been 
some attraction towards the scheme, we have observed that the basic diffi¬ 
culty is the long period of training of two or three years followed by 
apprenticeship which total over five years which few young men can 
afford to undergo under normal condition of hardship faced by their 
families. 

17.8. It has been brought to our notice that in a large number of 
cases, after the period of training the young man usually foregoes appren¬ 
ticeship and takes up wage labour of an inferior category. It has been 
submitted to us that this tendency has reduced the attractions offered 
by the scheme considerably, coupled with the fact that the minimum wage 
for engineering workers at Rs. 104 per month, is far below the levels at 
which they would be paid on a daily basis for particular tasks. Stipend 
fixed under the Apprentice Act on an all-India basis provides only Rs. 
40 per month whereas the daily wage of workers in States like 
Haryana exceeds Rs. 4. As the wages are higher during harvest seasons 
in the Punjab, mans of the ITI certificate holders prefer to take up 
manual labour. It has been suggested to us that greater control 
should be exercised over the implementation by the Centre. 
We endorse this view and recommend that there should be a 
review of the entire scheme State-wise and that the training 
period and the apprenticeship period should be reduced to half and com¬ 
pensated by intensive training. The period of apprenticeship should 
not, in our view, exceed six months or one year at the most. 


17.9. We also recommend that the training grant of Rs. 40 per 
trainee, per month, is too low and that it should be enhanced to, at least 
Rs. 100 and provided to the institutes concerned in order to meet the cost 
of raw’ materials, consumables, electric and water charges and such other 
allied expenditure incidental to the training-cum-production unit. In 
this respect with the enhancement of the training grant, the training insti¬ 
tutes could be obligated for providing employment to the trainee and 
in this manner also persuade him to undergo intensive apprenticeship. 

17.10. As regards the contingent grant of Rs. 2 as well as an equal 
amount provided for the trainee for his personal expenditure, recreation 
and medical facilities, we feel that there is a necessity to enhance the 
amount so that the youngmen drawn to the scheme are afforded greater 
attractions of continuing their training and apprenticeship. We recom¬ 
mend that this aspect may also be examined in keeping with the mini¬ 
mum standards to be assured to the trainees at the prevailing levels of 
cost of living in the Stale/Centre concerned. 
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17.11. In regard to the financial assistance provided to the trainee in 
the nature of the authorisation of a loan from the banking institutions, 
our general finding has been that banks do not advance loans unless the 
trainee provides two guarantors. It has been brought to our notice that 
providing guarantee of this nature involves additional financial expen¬ 
diture on the part of the trainee in the nature of bribes and, therefore, 
the percentage of trainees who have taken advantage of this provision 
has been rather small in States like the Punjab and Haryana. We are, 
therefore, inclined to take the view that the provisions in the scheme for 
financial assistance to he extended to the trainee by banking institu¬ 
tions require revision in relation to the realities prevailing in the various 
States. We recommend that a State-wise survey should be undertaken 
by which the quantum of loans advanced so far under the head 
could be assessed in relation to the self-employment generated among 
the IT I certificate holders. 

17.12. We are of the view that the Committee of Direction provided 
under the scheme, requires to go into the deficiencies of the scheme in 
loto. The concerned Ministries/Departments, Development Com¬ 
missioner, Small-Scale Industries, Chambers of Commerce and Industries, 
the Reserve bank of India, and the Industrial Development Bank of 
India (IDBI) might go into the question de novo so that this potentially 
viable scheme for generating self-employment is not vitiated by the defi¬ 
ciencies at the implementation level of various agencies in the States. 
We are of the view that the continuance of the scheme, as such, beyond 
the Fourth Plan should be conditioned on its modification on the above 
lines and that the Fifth Plan should reorient the scheme in relation to 
particular States where it has shown serious deficiencies in evoking response 
due to faulty implementation. 

17.IS. V’iewed both in respect of the formulation of the scheme as 
well as its implementation, we are of the consensus that the schemes and 
programmes sponsored by the Ministry of Education do not reflect 
detailed inter-Ministerial consultations or the full acquaintance with 
the socio-economic realities of unemployment particularly, among the 
educated unemployed prevailing in the various States. Too often, we 
have come across situations in which there is a basic lack of appreciation 
of the need for cooperation that has given rise to serious complaints. 
The lack^tf a sense of direction in implementation strikes us as primarily 
due to the lack of coordination at both the Central and State levels. 
Financial allocations also appear to be meagre as training grants. They 
have been conceived without taking into account the prevailing wage 
and income levels in particular States and too often, the implementing 
agencies have been found to be highly lethargic and not sharing the 
basic objectives of the schemes as such. 


17.M. In view of the above, we recommend that a disaggregated 
approach should be adopted by taking into consideration the differen¬ 
tial levels of unemployment faced by the ITI certificate holders and 
also the variations in the elasticity of demand for particular services 
of the ITI certificate holders in the State in keeping with- their overall 
development and constructional and other activities that are in pro¬ 
gress. As the training facilities vary with the levels of efficiency of the 
management of the institutions concerned as well as the industries 
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themselves, it would appear to us necessary on the part of the Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner, Small-Scale Industries to categorise the insti¬ 
tutions in terms of their efficiency other than productivity as such and 
evaluate their commitment to the national objective of generating self- 
employment through the operation of the scheme. We recommend 
further that efforts should be made to motivate the young men who 
have received training to venture into the industrial fields on a self- 
einployinent basis with greater confidence and financial backing than 
what has been possible for them to obtain under the prevailing circums¬ 
tances. 



CHAPTER 6 


SCHEME FOR THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRO-INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS 

18.0. The Working Group has fully taken cognizance of the fact 
that unlike programmes for providing relief employment during condi¬ 
tions of droughts, famine and other similar contingencies, the formula¬ 
tion of programmes of employment generation either on short-term 
or long-term basis, covering the broad sectors of education,' industry, 
health, social welfare, etc., have to be based on certain broad as well 
as specific guidelines to be conceived realistically and worked out in 
greater detail by the Ministries concerned. In this respect we have 
observed that the Planning Commission had given consideration to 
these in 1971 and suggested certain broad guidelines for formulating 
suitable programmes for the educated unemployed. These are restated 
here : 

(i) The programmes should be for the benefit of the educated 
unemployed including engineers and technicians; 

(ii) The programmes should be of a developmental nature and 
should fit into the Plan objectives; 

(iii) Normal administrative programmes, which are to be financed 
from the non-Plan budget should be excluded ; and 

(iv) The programme should be of a nature which could immedia¬ 
tely be launched and of the type which could preferably be 
executed in a period of one year or so. 

18.1. Although we are in agreement with the broad outlines given 
above, we recommend that hereafter the Planning Commission as an 
expert body, of several years, standing, may spell out in greater detail the 
premises, approaches and policy framework that should be a 
scheme by a Central Ministry ah initio. It is otiose to men¬ 
tion here that every project/scheme for employment generation 
lias its economic, technical, organizational, and financial aspects and above 
all in the field of labour, irrespective of whether it is unskilled or 
skilled, has its human aspects. The human aspects relate to the welfare 
considerations including the conditions of work, attitude to work, 
work discipline and amenities for work in distant places. Project 
appraisals based on large enterprises in India or abroad do not spell out 
these aspects and generally lump them together under the rubric of 
labour productivity- Under Indian conditions, specific attention requi¬ 
res to be bestowed on the social characteristics of labour and both at 
the formulation and implementation stages, the participation of labour 
requires to be anticipated and assessed both on technical and social 
considerations and also on the basis of psychological criteria of work- 
motivation. An overall assessment of these in relation to experience 
is lacking for the guidance of the administrative Ministries and there¬ 
fore, we have reason to feel that this gets reflected in the formulation 
of schemes a priori. 
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18.2. As project formulation is a Held of expertise in any field, it 
is all the more so and indisputably interdisciplinary in character, in the 
context of employment generation amidst the educated unemployed. 
The fluctuating levels ol the numerical strength of administrative officers 
and efficiency in performance in the Ministries due to transfers and pro¬ 
motions, do not leave behind any repository of experience for their suc¬ 
cessors to draw upon in the matter of project formulation, loo often, 
therefore, the projects are chimerical in conception and satisfy only the 
bare essentials of criteria and overlook the standard norms that have 
been identified on the basis of long experience. At any rate, they fail 
lo reflect mature thought or understanding and betray an arm-chair 
outlook. Hence, we recommend that guidelines, should be examined 
and worked out by the Planning Commission and forwarded to all con¬ 
cerned Ministries in the form of Manuals suited to their spheres of 
work by bringing out the larger inter-relationships with all sectors and 
anticipating the Prima facie implications in regard to work patterns, 
worker’s participation, financial outlays, of the project in question. A 
technical cell, other than the Economic and Statistical Research wings 
of Ministries could lie entrusted with the coordination of this work 
with the Planning Commission by associating economists, sociologists 
and psychologists with it. The need for training officers and staff specially 
to perform tasks of this nature cannot be over emphasised and we. there¬ 
fore, recommend, that this question should be gone into by the Depart¬ 
ment of Personnel, Cabinet Secretariat. 

18.3. The formulation of schemes for educated unemployed by the 
various Ministries under the 1971-72 budget provision of Rs. 25 crores 
has been substantially based on the above quoted guidelines supplied 
by the Planning Commission. A discussion of the schemes forwarded 
by the Ministries of Education, Irrigation and Power, Petroleum and 
Chemicals, Agriculture, Industrial Development, Shipping and Trans¬ 
port, and Health and Family Planning, covering educated unemployed 
that took place under the auspices of the Planning Commission, appears 
to have highlighted many defective projects in the formulation of schemes. 
As some of the defects are in the nature of standard errors liable to be 
committed in the formulation of general and specific schemes we have- 
ascertained them in some detail and given further thought about deducing 
certain principles for follow-up in future formulations. The overall assess¬ 
ment of all employment oriented schemes by the Centre and the States 
will be attempted by us towards the end of this section. The comments 
offered here do not fall into the uniform category of any one aspect of 
project formulation or implementation, either economic, financial or 
organizational but have been put down as of primary importance in 
relation to the schemes discussed below: 

Schemes for Agro-service Centres 

18.4. The objective of the scheme is to provide self-employment 
opportunities to engineers, diploma holders, agricultural graduates and 
other technically qualified personnel. Special orientation training over 
a period of three months will lie provided with free boarding to those 
qualified personnel, who are committed to set up workshops etc. We 
understand that in all, 242 entrepreneurs have undergone short-term 
training courses organised by the regional training centres at Budni and 
Hisar. 
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18.'). The conception of agro-service centres includes the provision 
of consultancy services and arrangements for the hiring out of tractors 
and agricultural implements and the provision of assistance in land deve¬ 
lopment, installation of pumpsets etc. The agro-service centres are 
envisaged also to provide facilities for storage and processing, supply of 
inputs, such as fertilizers, pesticides, seeds, spare parts, engineering stores, 
fuel oils, lubricants, etc. Brielly stated, the entire scheme represents, to 
our mind, an effort to rationalise the organisation for sustaining the new 
agricultural technology. However, it also affords opportunities 
for self-employment to technically qualified personnel anti attempts 
to attract them towards the fostering of this technology. 
Ninety-live agro-service centres have been established. Of' these, 
38 are in Uttar Pradesh, ‘17 in Bihar, 18 in Haryana and two in 
Madhya Pradesh. When the scheme was started in 1971-72, an outlay-of 
Rs. 9 lakhs wuis envisaged for each Centre with Rs. f> lakhs as capital, and 
Rs. 4 lakhs as revenue expenditure. The starting of 500 pilot centres 
initially has now been raised to 2,500 centres. 

18.(3. From the financial viewpoint, the scheme has given rise to 
numerous difficulties in the way of engineers and other seeking self- 
employment. Although at present five big banks (Bank of Baroda, Central 
Bank of India, Punjab National Bank, United Commercial Bank and 
Bank of India) have formulated schemes for financing these agro-service 
centres, the major problem appears to be the method of dispensing with 
the demand for margin money and security of 200 per cent on the loan 
amount advanced to the entrepreneurs. It is obvious that unless this is 
done, the question of larger number of engineers obtaining self-employ¬ 
ment through the scheme will be vitiated. 

18.7. Financial outlay for the scheme in the Fourth Plan amounts to 
Rs. 37:1.32 lakhs; against the Budget allocation of Rs. 75.72 lakhs, an 
expenditure of Rs. 13.54 lakhs has been reported. 

18.8. The Croup has examined the scheme from the standpoint of 
its conception and operational difficulties. As an attempt to evolve a 
solution to the twin problems of providing employment to engineer- 
entrepreneurs as well as the creation of agro-service centres mainly catering 
to the needs of fostering agricultural technology, it has evidently faced 
difficulties from the time it was put into operation in the different centres. 
While the training facilities are proceeding apace, difficulties have been 
encountered in the allotment of tractors and other equipment on a hire 
purchase basis: the quick disbursement of cash loans has been handicapped 
by the insistence on the part of the banks on a 15 per cent initial deposit 
and 20 per cent security before providing credit. Based on our discussions 
with various interested people, we feel that the impetus given to tractori- 
sation and consequent need to import tractors have somewhat dampened 
the expectations of labour-intensive employment generation through the 
scheme. We feel that affording opportunities for technical personnel, 
through the scheme, has therefore, its serious limitations; its present line 
of operation is, by far and large, likely to confine its benefits to such 
privileged category of persons who can provide finance for the purpose or 
bring about a situation by which the banks also accommodate their request. 
The possibility inherent in the scheme of helping engineer-entrepreneurs 
of middle income level is, therefore, to be seriously doubted. 
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18.9. Ail important consideration which leads us to make the above 
observation, has been the fact that the scheme was formulated without 
conceiving a proper method of evaluating the responses of engineer- 
entrepreneurs to be drawn within the ambit of the scheme. For example, 
the fixation of the ratio of 1:1 between graduates and diploma holders 
has been found to be not very practicable. Another important considera¬ 
tion is that arrangements for training of engineer-entrepreneurs from 
various Slates had not received the deserved degree of attention. Advance 
arrangements for basic facilities that are available in certain institutions 
would appear to be requiring supplenientary organisational arrangements 
to make the training possible on a regular basis. The spread of agricul¬ 
tural technology being limited to the high-yielding variety programme 
areas only, we entertain doubts whether the agro-service centres scheme 
formulated by the Department of Agriculture would ultimately attain 
its objectives. 

18.10. We have appreciated that there have been proposals for an 
interest subsidy of "> per cent on the cash loan so as to reduce the financial 
difficulties substantially. We agree with the view that the subsidy should 
be the difference between normal lending rate of the financial institu¬ 
tions and 5 per cent—'the minimum pay able by the entrepreneurs as in the 
case of the Ministry of Industrial Development scheme. The question of 
subsidy being an item remitted to the Fiscal and Financial Group, we 
would expect that they would go into this aspect in greater detail. We 
are also of the view that the subsidies given to the Agro-Industrial Cor¬ 
porations require to be gone into in relation to their performance so far. 
We have, during our deliberations and tours, heard allegations about 
their working in different States, of the partial manner in which benefits 
have been distributed by these bodies under considerable political pressure. 
In the overall question of the disbursement of subsidies to these bodies 
under the Fourth Plan, we feel that there are legitimate grounds for 
revicw. There is scope for providing further employment through the 
scheme and we recommend that this should be explored further. We are 
of the view that an uncoordinated performance of the agro-service centres 
in this respect will reduce employment in the areas where agricultural 
technology has been generally a success. 

18.11. On an overall examination and discussion of the agro-service 
scheme, we feel that while the banking system has rapidly extended 
facilities for financial assistance to entrepreneurs, it has become necessary 
to examine why suitable directions should not be issued by the Ministry 
of Finance to ensure that deserving entrepreneurs get financial assistance 
without much difficulty, particularly in regard to security and margins. 
We recommend that the issues relating to coordination with other Minis¬ 
tries require to receive advance consideration in all the proposals for the 
expansion of the scheme. 

Financial Assistance to Engineer-Entrepreneurs for setting up Industries 

18.12. The Minjslrv of Industrial Development has formulated six 
different schemes to provide employment opportunities to the educated 
unemployed including technically qualified personnel. The scheme 
envisages to provide for ‘seed' or ‘margin capital’ on loans to be advanced 
by approved financial institutions, establish commercial estates, supply 
indigenous machines on hire purchase terms, make provision of equity 
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or ‘preference’ capital to private and public limited companies of techni¬ 
cians, make provisions of financial and other assistance to cooperatives 
of technicians, and for Lhe establishment of industrial estates. We 
understand that except for the last three schemes that are to assist 
technically qualified persons, there are no alternatives for assisting those 
who have passed at least the secondary school or an equivalent examina¬ 
tion including the technically qualified persons. 

18.13. In terms of outlay on the above schemes, we understand that 
Rs. 6.5 crores was sanctioned to the States and Union Territories for 
specific schemes during 1971-72, against which an amount of Rs. 6.39 
crores on the basis of actual exjvenditurc indicated by the State Govern¬ 
ments has been finally released. We further understand that the Minis¬ 
try of Industrial Development has estimated that these schemes would 
provide employment to about 15,000 persons during the year, of which 
about 1,500 will be graduate engineers and diploma holders. Here 
again we understand that the State Governments have noL furnished 
details of the progress and fiscal achievement to the Ministry of Indus¬ 
trial Development. Notwithstanding this, an additional provision of 
Rs. 6.5 crores has been made for 1972-73 as well. We welcome that there 
is enough evidence at present that has prompted the Planning Commis¬ 
sion to make the provision so that assistance to small entrepreneurs 
would continue during the Fourth Plan period. 

18.14. The scarcity of industrial entrepreneurship has made itself 
felt in the country a great deal as qualified engineers, unless given prac¬ 
tical training in management techniques, arc found to lack the enter¬ 
prise for starting industries on their own. The need for engineer-entre¬ 
preneurs to start industrial ventures has to lx; backed up by adequate 
financial assistance. As a scheme with a substantial annual outlay, we 
are of the view that it requires reformulation at various stages based on 
the experience of implementation. 

18.15. In regard to the starting of ventures by the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporations by utilising indigenous raw-materials and on the 
basis of the research done try laboratories, we agree that it nitty not be 
possible for the unemployed graduates to promote such ventures because 
of the lack of experience. Too often there is a facile assumption lhat 
the starting of ventures would lx; easy with some degree of initiative 
and enterprise. If any new projects arc to be developed from the labo 
ratory stage to the stage of commercial concerns the hurdles' could be 
stupendous and therefore, the State Industrial Development Corporations 
could Ire asked to assist by participating in the equity capital to the 
extent of, say about 30 per cent, instead of financing the proposals fully. 

Scheme for Engineering Cooperatives 

18.16. In regard to engineering cooperatives for which provision of 
Rs. 1 crore was made by the Ministry for assisting technically qualified 
persons in forming cooperatives for producing specific items, we have 
ascertained that no serious flaws were found and that the scheme requires 
a larger outlay and considerable encouragement to the cooperatives al¬ 
ready formed in some States. We would in particular recommend that 
greater outlay may be earmarked to meet the requirements of engineer¬ 
ing cooperatives in States such as Kerala and West Bengal. 
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Commercial Estates 

18.17. In regard to the starting of commercial estates, we agree with 
the view that they should be developed in suitable growth centres, taking 
the cooperation of the lead hanks and assistance from the IDBI. We 
also recommend that the proposal might be tried on a pilot basis for 
which a provision of Rs. 50 lakhs was felt reasonable. As a scheme with 
larger implications to the existing pattern of industrial production and 
distributive, trade, we propose to consider this in greater detail when we 
deal with employment generation through new schemes that have a 
bearing on the States. 

Scheme for the Development of Industrial Estates. 

18.18. During our visit to the Kerala State Engineering Technicians 
(Workshop) Industrial Co-operative Society Ltd., Trivandrum, we have 
had the practical demonstration of the opportunities of finding self-em¬ 
ployment to unemployed engineering technicians by starting priority 
oriented productive industrial activities based on “share-participation- 
eum-self-employment”. Some of the details of their practical achieve¬ 
ments may be given here as illustrative of the possibilities in this direc¬ 
tion. At present the scheme has been in operation for over a year 
under the name of the constituted body tailed “ENCOS” whereunder an 
engineer contributes Rs. 5,000, a diploma holder Rs. 3,500 and an ITI 
certificate holder Rs. 2,500 towards Lhc share capital. The State and 
Central Governments together contribute three times share capital raised 
from members and the balance funds are raised from institutional finan¬ 
ciers and banks. A total share capital of Rs. 12 lakhs has so far been 
raised from members with an additional Rs. 35 lakhs from the Govern¬ 
ment. The industrial cooperative expects to raise Rs. 20 lakhs from the 
members so as to take advantage of the provision by the Kerala Govern¬ 
ment of Rs. 60 lakhs for the current year. 

18.19. For the past U years ‘ENCOS’ has undertaken five projects, 
viz., a scooter project at Trivandrum and Alleppey, a Foundry at Otta- 
palam, Boat Building and General Engineering Workshop at Ernakulam, 
a Switchgear manufacturing unit at Olavakkot and a Civil Construction 
Unit at Malappuram. The total capital outlay of the projects comes to 
about Rs. 3.60 crores. The industrial cooperative has already provided 
employment to about 400 persons and have committed employment to 
further 100 persons. Apart from these, an additional 1,000 persons will 
be provided employment during the next year and further to 1,000 during' 
the next five years when projects are expected to be fully implemented. 
Thus we have observed, that with an investment of Rs. 3.60 crores and 
some marginal additional investment there is a self-generating growah in 
direct employment of about 3,500 persons. We understand that there is 
ample scope for the stimulation of ancillary development of about 20 
units with employment potential of 100 each, i.e., 2,000 persons. Similarly, 
indirect employment of another 5,000 persons is expected so that the 
projected employment potential of the committed scheme will be about 
10,000 during the next five years. 

18.20. The potentialities of the Industrial Cooperative Society of 
the Kerala model have impressed us as being adequate to bring about 
self-generating growth in employment potential among the educated un¬ 
employed. While we do not like to give an extensive account of the 
future programme of the Society, we would like to underline some of 
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the serious difficulties faced by this as well as similar Societies in imple¬ 
menting their projects. We understand that although the Government 
has agreed to contribute three times the share capital raised from the 
members (on a 50: ”>0 basis by the Centre and the State) very often, 
the State Government is unable to provide the necessary resources. In 
this respect, the Industrial Cooperative Society, Kerala argued that the 
Centre should bear direct' responsibility and arrange to advance to the 
State Government the entire share contribution partly as grant and partly 
as long-term loan. This is deserving of consideration. There is also 
logic behind the argument that the shares of the Society could be con¬ 
verted into stocks, quoted on the stock exchange and supported by the 
Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) and Unit Trust of India so that the 
scope for investment in its equity capital could be augmented. Similar¬ 
ly, there is also great scope for mobilising deposits from the public pro¬ 
vided these are guaranteed by the Government and it is ensured that the 
funds are invested in viable industrial schemes. 

18.21. A few other suggestions offered by the Kerala Industrial Co¬ 
operative Society also merit attention. These are:— 

(a) The Central Government should take the responsibility of meet¬ 
ing full cost of technical assistance in terms of feasibility study, 
project reports, project implementation and promotional orga¬ 
nisations. 

(b) As additional incentives, interest on deposits and dividends on 
investment either in preference or equity capital or deposits in 
these Societies should be exempted from income-tax and capital 
gain tax. 

18.22. We recommend that the potentialities of starting engineering 
technicians (workshop) Industrial Cooperative Societies in other parts of 
India should be fullv explored in so far as cooperation in the industrial 
field has not come up in India on desired lines and has well-nigh been 
given up as a hopeless venture for want of industrial consultancy ser¬ 
vices in general and the low level of technical consultancy utilised 
wherever it is available. Considering the fact that industrial cooperatives 
of the Kerala variety have also developed in West Bengal and resulted 
in important lines of production, we are persuaded to think that enough 
attention has not been paid to these possibilities either by the State 
Governments or by the entrepreneurs among the technically qualified 
young men. We assume that this will be gone into in exteriso by the 
Working Group on Industries so that the idea of industrial cooperatives 
will be put into practice within the ambit of Industrial Planning includ¬ 
ing industrial complexes in the near future. 

18.23. In regard to industrial estates and industrial areas, we have 
ascertained that employment generation is not merely confined to pro¬ 
viding self-emplovmeru to the educated unemployed but also in relation 
to the development of infrastructural facilities by the States. The fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity of units in Industrial Estates is also likely 
to increase employment and accelerate economic activity in the surround¬ 
ing areas. In this connection, w’e endorse the present policy that con¬ 
centrated effort should be made at achieving consolidation in the indus¬ 
trial estates rather than envisaging their expansion. Therefore, we are 
in agreement that in the setting up of a new industrial estate as well as 
an industrial area the selection of areas linked to growth centres Should 
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receive priority. We recommend that this should receive the attention 
of the Planning Commission under intensive rural development as well 
as from the viewpoint of spatial planning with relevance to the promo¬ 
tion of industrial complexes. 

18.24. From the stand-point of employment generation we would 
further recommend that while formulating the programme in detail, it 
has also to be ensured that preference would he given to unemployed 
engineers and technicians of tested ahilitv and initiative to set up indus¬ 
trial concerns in the industrial estates and areas by earmarking a stipu¬ 
lated proportion of the industrial sites for them. The need to eschew 
acceptance of proposals based on political pressures requires to be under¬ 
lined here as this is apt to reduce the confidence in the viability of the 
scheme to a large extent and nullify it in the long run. We also recom¬ 
mend that the financial outlays for starting industrial areas by unemploy¬ 
ed engineers should be periodically reviewed and that State Develop¬ 
ment Corporations may be assisted further through greater allotment of 
finance for providing hire purchase facilities of indigenous machinery to 
the voting entrepreneurs. The setting up of Cooperative Industrial 
Estates on the model of Maharashtra require to be specially assisted and 
for this purpose the problems mav lie specially studied. We further 
recommend that the performance of State Development Corporations mav 
lie assessed separately at the end of the Fourth Plan to envisage the 
continuance of assistance during the Fifth Plan as well. 

An overall view of Industrial Schemes for the Educated Unemployed 

18.25. Taking an overall view of formulation of schemes/pro¬ 
grammes/projects covering the six items under which financial assistance 
to entrepreneurs for setting up of industries has been contemplated by 
the Ministry of Industrial Development, it would appear to us that pri¬ 
marily the lack of focus has been in identifying the engineer-entrepre¬ 
neurs adequately, assessing their abilities to start industries to the re¬ 
quired extent, in laving down the scope and extent of financial assistance 
bv the Industrial. Development Corporations, promotion of cooperative 
efforts, lark of realisation of the limitations involved in the proposals for 
starting commercial estates, industrial estates and industrial areas. The 
formulation of schemcs/programmcs by any one Ministry on an ad hoc 
basis verv often, excludes considerations based on the limitations of the 
existing institutions under its control in catering to the services which 
they are expected to do in normal terms of their functions. 

18.20. We are led to think that the functional and structural limi¬ 
tations of institutions, not to speak of their financial capacities, to bear 
extra burdens such as those involved in employment generation, have 
generally, been overlooked. We feel that before anv scheme is formu¬ 
lated, there should he an objective evaluation by the Ministry whether 
its institutional infrastructure including its physical input of able and 
enthusiastic officers and staff from the angle of their capacity to translate 
the objectives of the scheme at the implementation stage are adequate 
or otherwise. The expansion of employment and economic activity are 
implied in industrial expansion and. therefore, the additional employ¬ 
ment of engineer-entrepreneurs has to be substantially based on an appre¬ 
ciation of the present levels of unemployment amongst them bv the 
Ministry concerned and also the relative decrees of skills and initiative 
possessed bv them on an individual basis and noi merelv on qualifica¬ 
tions. In this respect, we feel that there has been no discriminating effort 
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on the part of the Ministry to assess the dimensions of the problem and 
that, by and large, it has concentrated attention on technical qualifications 
rather than on their specific aptitude for starting industries as such. 


18.27. The Working Group on the Plan is of the view that provid¬ 
ing financial assistance to engineer-entrepreneurs, exclusively based on 
considerations of their academic qualifications or on palpable recom¬ 
mendations is likely to err on the side of encouraging persons who do 
not possess the requisite aptitude or skill. We therefore, feel that the 
social background of the engineer-entrepreneurs has to be specifically en¬ 
quired into before some financial assistance is extended to them. We 
are also of the view that engineer-entrepreneurs need not always come 
under the category of graduates or diploma holders but might as well be 
persons possessing the requisite skill and knowledge, not to speak, of 
course, of initiative, whose number could be large in this country, parti¬ 
cularly if they happen to be the members of traditional commercial 
classes and communities who might not have attached any degree of 
importance to the acquisition of educational qualifications as such due 
to various reasons. We would, therefore, recommend that although 
financial assistance should be given, by and large, to engineer-entrepre¬ 
neurs who are unemployed at present, there should be the possibility of 
drawing within the ambit of the schemes enterprising persons who do 
not possess educational attainments of the type contemplated for pro¬ 
viding financial assistance. 


Self-employment Schemes of the Indian Oil Corporation 

18.28. In November. 1069 the Indian Oil Corporation had started a 
scheme under which future dealerships for all new retail outlets, dealer¬ 
ships for Kerosene/Light Diesel Oil and distributorships for INDANE 
gas (domestic and commercial use) were to be given only to unemployed 
graduates and diploma holders below 30 years of age and belonging to 
lower income groups. Weightage was to be given to demobilized Emer¬ 
gency Commissioned Officers, other ex-servicemen and members of the 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. A provision of Rs. 20 labs for 
assisting such persons was made for 1971-72 and Rs. 40 lakhs each for 
1972-73 and 1973-74. This was a useful pilot venture although its pro¬ 
gress was slow. In the meanwhile we understand that after the Decem¬ 
ber, 1971 war, the Indian Oil Corporation temporarily superseded this 
scheme by another introduced in February. 1972. Under the new scheme 
all new dealerships for sale of petroleum products like Kerosene, Petrol, 
High Speed Diesel Oil and Lubricants through retail outlets, Light Diesel 
Oil and Cooking Gas (Indane) were to be offered only to the disabled 
soldiers and wives and dependents of the defence personnel killed or mis¬ 
sing in war. Rs. 20 lakhs set apart for 1971-72 for the former scheme 
was utilised for providing interest free loans to war victims under the 
new scheme. We understand that during the first six months of the 
operation of the scheme, the Indian Oil Corporation had awarded 119 
dealerships. Though the scheme is only for one vear, we understand 
that it is likelv to be extended till such time as the rehabilitation work 
is completed. We welcome these efforts of the Indian Oil Corporation 
and hope that as the most important public sector organisation in the 
field it would extend its scope of employment generation in the years to 
come. 
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Agro-based Industries 

18.29. It has been recognised that agio-based industries covering pro¬ 
ducts of plant and vegetable origin, products of animal and* marine origin, 
products from natural mineral wealth and inputs required for agro and 
agricultural industries demand attention not only for general economic 
development but also for rationalising the use of a large group of items 
that have hitherto been brought into the ambit of small scale industries 
only sporadically. In any deliberate effort at employment generation in 
the country side, these industries will be found to have great employment 
potential as well as export prospects, subject to the .improvement in the 
quality of their production. We understand that the office of the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner, Small Scale Industries, Ministry of Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment and Company Affairs have during the Fourth Plan devoted 
special attention to the possibilities of developing these industries on a 
country-wide basis, taking into consideration the agricultural resource 
organisation and prepared detailed schemes of this group of industries 
indicating, inter alia, the requirements of workers and administrative 
and supervisory personnel, as far as possible for each scheme as listed 
below : 

1. Manufacture of 1,000 gallons of absolute alcohol from molasses 
per day. 

2. Processing of banana figs. 

3. Processing of Ktmnan and Nendran \arieties of raw bananas 
into powder. - 

4. Processing of banana pseudostem. 

5. Pineapple fibre industry. 

6. Manufacture of bakerv products on small semi-mechanised unit. 

7. Manufacture of cattle feed: Production basis 10,000 Kgs. per 
day (working da vs—300 per annum). 

8. Manufacture of sweetened condensed whole milk from cow’s 
milk. 

9. Processing of desiccated coconut. 

10. Processing of chicory powder. 

11. Production of three tons of card board per dav from bagasse. 

12. Manufacture of corrugated paper board (50,000 sheets per day). 

13. Manufacture of caffeine from lea waste. 

14. Manufacture of dehydrated fruits, vegetables and soup pow¬ 
ders. 

15. Manufacture of expansion joint filler from cashewnut shell 
liquid and coconut pith. 

16. Fruit and vegetable preservation (orange and tomato products). 

17- Fruit preservation (general). 

18. Ginger and ginger products. 

19. Processing of grapes into popular products. 

20. Manufacture of kbamlsari sugar by open pan process. 
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21. Crushing of oil seeds and refining of oil for edible purposes 
(deodorised and bleached edible oils). 

22. Production of papain and pectin from raw papaya on an inte¬ 
grated process. 

23. Manufacture of dehydrated potato chips- 

24. Manufacture of poultry feed. 

25. Rice bran oil manufacture. 

26. Processing of ragi malt food. 

27. Rope and ban making. 

28. Manufacture of saw dust briquettes as domestic and industrial 
fuel. 

29. Manufacture of straw boards. 

30. Manufacture of surgical bandages. 

31. Manufacture of saponin from soap nuts. 

32. Manufacture of splints and veneers. 

33. Manufacture of starch from tamarind seeds. 

34. Manufacture of potato starch. 

35. Manufacture of vermicelli. 

36. Vegetable milk/curd from ground nuts. 

18.30. We commend these schemes drawn up so far as they give 
details of their financial and labour input consideration on methodological 
lines. As these vary from scheme to scheme, we do not propose to give 
further details. However, details of production figures in the States 
indicate the scope of production of various items provided industries 
could be established to ensure their off take. That the State Governments 
would have to give top priority to their introduction in their areas 
requires no restatement here. We attach special importance to their 
development during the Fifth Plan period as a source of continuous 
employment generation, particularly as a step in the direction of absorb¬ 
ing agricultural labour during lay-off seasons and also in improving their 
per capita earnings and above all rationalising the resource use in an- 
area and promoting capital formation. As industrial use of various pro¬ 
ducts improves in quantum, we anticipate that the production needs will 
also go home to the agricultural community. Systematic planning of 
production of the required items catering to these industries would 
devolve on district planning authorities and eventually, of area develop¬ 
ment authorities. A certain measure of integration with crop planning 
of cereals of items of vegetable origin should be possible under horticul 
ture. We recommend that these aspects should receive attention. 



CHAPTER 7 


INTER-DISCIPLINARY APPROACHES TO PROJECT SCHEME 
FORMULATION FOR EMPLOYMENT GENERATION 

General Observations 

19.0, The Group has recognised the cardinal fact that as in advanced 
countries, the economic development of India has necessarily to be backed 
up by inter-disciplinary research of a high order. The main objective 
would be to bring out the inter-relationship of various sectors of the 
economy on the one hand and the necessary linkages that exist between 
various disciplines and educational policies that have resulted in the 
unemployment of the educated youth on the other. The importance of 
inter-disciplinary research has already been recognised by the high-powered 
Social Science Research Committee of the Planning Commission under 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Member of the Planning Commission in 1968. 
Although a number of important recommendations were made by this 
Committee in pursuance of the development of inter-disciplinary research 
in the country, we have observed that there has been no occasion to focus 
inter-disciplinary research on either labour or employment problems facing 
the country. We recommend that the Ministry of Labour and Rehabilita¬ 
tion should at the first opportunity go into this question so that the many 
faceted problems of labour and employment could be highlighted for 
policy formulation in the future. 

19.1. We are of the view that the solutions to the problems of un¬ 
employment, to the extent they are dependent on the formulation of 
projects and schemes, call for the united efforts of a large number of 
qualified technical personnel in different disciplines. The compartmenta- 
lisation of education under various disciplines followed by universities 
and other academic institutions have, bv far and large, resvdted in 
conferring on the educated technical graduates an unidimensional 
approach towards problems facing the country. The task of bringing 
about a better understanding of sister disciplines among these people as 
well as the fostering of cooperative efforts among them to solve the na¬ 
tional problem has been recognised as a basically difficult problem of 
training. We propose to outline the experience of the Government of 
India in this matter in relation to some of the schemes that have been 
formulated. We also feel that the long-term problems in the implementa¬ 
tion of the schemes would be able to throw up some evidence as to the 
manner in which inter-disciplinarv cooperation has actually taken place 
in the field work. The findings of this assessment are likely in the long 
run to assist the Government in shaping educational policies and training 
programmes in the country. 

Rural Engineering Surveys 

19.2. The Ministry of Irrigation and Power have conceived and 
formulated an interesting scheme for rural engineering surveys with the 
specific objective of providing jobs to fresh engineering graduates, agri¬ 
cultural graduates, engineering officers, soil conservation and agricultural 
officers, statisticians, scientists, technicians and drawing staff, with the 
complement of ministerial and the allied staff and labour. The scheme 
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as such constitutes a multi-disciplinary approach to Rural Engineering 
Surveys. The objective of the Rural Engineering Surveys has been stated 
as the provision of basic amenities such as irrigation, electricity, roads, 
drinking water, soil conservation etc., for the economic uplift of the 
villages. The recjnirements of weaker sections of the communities, such 
as Harijans have also to be taken care of. With this objective in view the 
Rural Engineering Surveys have been conceived to undertake various 
programmes by collecting basic engineering and agricultural data, which 
would enable the preparation of specific schemes of development. It has 
been suggested that in the absence of such basic survey plans and data, 
it is difficult to accord correct priority to different projects and spend the 
limited funds most usefully. 


10.3. We have observed that in the formulation of the scheme the 
differential levels of the development of the villages in the country have 
received the attention of the Ministry of Irrigation and Power. For 
example, it has been acknowledged that in some villages a road may be 
the primary need and in some others it may be the irrigation facilities. 
The formulation of vital schemes of development in keeping with the 
requirements of villages can be done only after proper engineering and 
agricultural surveys are conducted. In the context of employment genera¬ 
tion it is expected that large numbers of engineers and agricultural 
graduates wotdd be employed. We recommend that the overall objectives 
and their fulfilment in implementation should be reviewed so as to test 
the viability of the al>ove approach enunciated by the Ministry of Irriga¬ 
tion and Power. 

19.4. The operational part of this Rural Engineering Surveys has 
also been conceived on proper lines. The surveys are to lx? conducted 
by parties comprising engineers and agricultural graduates. It has been 
decided to set up 550 surrey parties to cover the whole country. The 
districts to be chosen for the surveys will be those in which the scheme 
for rural works programme for chronically drought-affected areas is al¬ 
ready in operation. Wherever this scheme is not in operation in any 
State, the Rural Engineering Surveys will be conducted in districts where 
crash scheme for rural employment is in operation. We commend this 
approach in so far as the operation of the Rural Engineering Surveys 
would specifically help the operation of other schemes and to that extent, 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Irrigation and Power would stand to 
benefit mutually by their findings in regard to inter-ministerial coordina¬ 
tion. In addition, we feel that the common effort that would result 
thereby in the employment of engineering and agricultqral graduates, 
would confer on them a definite stamp of field experience of the type 
that is required for constituting a category of social development officers 
with inter-disciplinary orientation during the Fifth Plan, and even beyond. 
We, therefore, recommend this approach in project formulation to other 
Ministries. 


19.5. The coverage of the rural engineering scheme envisages the 
collection of data on agriculture, statistics, population and their income, 
compilation of information on existing facilities for irrigation, drinking 
water, communications and power supply and also the preparation of 
contour maps of one foot intervals for facilitating the preparation of 
fulfledged schemes. For this purpose the following items have been 
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identified for the surveys which would eventually facilitate the imple¬ 
mentation of the programmes: 

(i) Rural works programme; 

(ii) Rural roads; 

(iii) Rural electrification; 

(iv) Land use planning; 

(v) Soil conservation of agricultural land; 

(vi) Construction of minor irrigation (surface works); 

(vii) Construction of irrigation channels including contour bunding 
and filling and gullies; 

(viii) Rural water supply. 

19.6. As stated already, the Rural Engineering Surveys also embrace 
the problem of the lot of the Harijans and poorer sections of the villages 
and for this purpose it includes the following:— 

(i) Irrigation of lands; 

(ii) Electricity for street lighting and schools; 

(iii) Provision of drinking water; 

(iv) Provision of house-sites. 

19.7. The intention in including all the above items is to produce 
survey maps which would surface the facilities for execution of various 
programmes and wherever necessary, for more advanced investigation. 
For a group of villages surveyed by a survey party within one year, a 
complement of rural development works will be identified. The scheme 
has also been evolved in the context of providing employment to the 
educated unemployed; i.c., engineers and agricultural graduates. In 
addition, the scheme will also provide employment to lower grade staff, 
like technicians, ministerial staff and unskilled labour. As a Centrally 
sponsored scheme the expenditure will be met by the Central Govern¬ 
ment by grants made to the various State Governments. 

19.8. From the standpoint of Plan formulation, an important factor 
of the Rural Engineering Surveys is its selective approach. It has Iteen 
decided that 550 survey parties will be engaged all over the country in 
surveying States. In the Statewise breakup of survey parties we have 
observed that weightage has been given with 50 parties each to Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. Under the next categorv come Haryana, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Tamil Nadu with 25 survey parties each. The third 
category includes Assam. Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir. Kerala 
and the Punjab with 10 survey parties each. In allotting the number of 
survey parties to each State, care has been taken to consider the size of 
the State as well as its problems. However, in the number of districts 
to be covered during the first year it has been observed that States under 
the first category with 50 parties will take up two districts for Rural 
Engineering Survevs while the rest will take up one district. Only 550 
survey parties, will, therefore, cover 25 districts in 17 States. The number 
of survey parties per district will vary from 20 to 10. The composition 
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of the survey party will include two graduate engineers, one junior soil 
surveyor, one field assistant-ci/ni-tracer and five surveys laskars. 

19.9. An important consideration relating to the ''Rural Engineering 
Surveys that merits attention in our view, is the inter-disciplinary training 
to be imparted to the survey party. The approach chalked out for this 
purpose is also interesting. The engineering graduates are to be given 
training in the investment techniques and procedure in the following 
subjects:— 

(i) Medium and minor irrigation works; 

(ii) Village roads; 

(iii) Drinking water supply; 

(iv) Rural electrification; 

(v) Selection of house-sites for Harijans and backward sections; 

(vi) Soil conservation and land use. 

19.10. It has been envisaged that in the first five subjects listed above, 
which are purely of an engineering nature, the training will be given at 
State headquarters or any other suitable place under the guidance of the 
concerned chief engineers in suitable number of batches. A detailed 
syllabus has been drawn up for the purpose that has, in our view, consi¬ 
derable long-term importance to development planning. After one week’s 
theoretical orientation in each of the engineering subjects mentioned 
above, groups of five trainees will l>e asked to take the survey of a village 
nearby and prepare model plans under the guidance of respective depart¬ 
mental engineers. This will serve as practical training for engineering 
graduates. After the preparation and vetting of the village plans during 
a month and a half, theoretical and practical training will be imparted 
to the engineering graduates in about three months in all the engineering 
subjects. The overall control of the training programme will be under 
one senior chief engineer who will ooodinate the programme. 

19.11. As a step towards inter-disciplinary training the engineering 
graduates will be given training in the fields of soil conservation and land 
use for a period of about four weeks. It is proposed to be arranged in 
the seven soil conservation training centres at Nagpur, Bangalore, Jodhpur, 
Ooty, Bellary, Kota and Chandigarh. In the initial stages it is proposed 
to train only one engineer in each party at the soil training centres in the 
first 12 months. The training of the second engineer from each batch in 
soil surveying conservation work will be taken up in the second year 
by deputing them in batches. Similarly, all the programmes of training 
of agricultural graduates have also been methodically worked out. It is 
envisaged that training will be given at certain soil conservation training 
centres mentioned above. The training courses formulated for these 
trainees will cover training in soil survey, soil classification, soil conserva¬ 
tion and land use and will run for a period of three to three and a half 
months for each batch. The training programme in these will be laid 
down by the Deputy Director-General, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), who is incharge of soil conservation training centres. 

19.12. It is also proposed to strengthen the staff at the training 
centres involved in imparting training. For analysing the soil samples 
that will be collected by the field survey parties, the staff of soil testing 
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laboratories at 'State level will also be augmented by additional stall’. 
It has been specifically laid down that the overall supervision of the soil 
survey work in the live States with the ten soil survey parties, will rest 
with Soil Survey Officer. The Assistant Soil Survey Officer who will be 
the immediate incharge of the 10 held parties, will work under the guid¬ 
ance of the State Soil Survey Officer. Similarly, in the case of States 
having 25 parties or 50 parties, the Soil Correiator-cwm-Interpretor will 
receive necessary technical guidance from the State Soil Survey Officer. 
Administratively, these officers will be attached to the State Soil Survey 
Organisation and where such a set up does not exist they will be attached 
to the appropriate units of the State Departments of Agriculture. It has 
also been laid down that the All India Soil and Land Use Survey Organisa¬ 
tion of the Central Government will be associated with the scheme through 
its four regional centres located at Delhi, Nagpur, Bangalore and Calcutta. 
The soil Correlator in charge of these centres, assisted by his staff, will 
also be available to give technical training and support to the field work, 
carried out under this scheme in the areas falling within their respective 
regions. They will give this assistance through the State Soil Survey 
Officers holding immediate overall control of the work in progress in 
their respective States. 

19.13. The coordination of the Rural Engineering Surveys has been 
put down as the responsibility of the Central Water and Power Commis¬ 
sion in the Ministry of Irrigation and Power and by the Land Use Survey- 
Organisation of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute (IARI). A 
committee of direction presided over by the Secretary, Ministry of Irriga¬ 
tion and Power with representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, 
IARI, Ministry of Finance and the Planning Commission, will keep a 
close watch on the progress of the scheme and advise on periodical 
appraisals in their evaluation. We would observe here that this is the 
first time that a Central Ministry has been involved in the coordination 
of a Centrally sponsored scheme with inter-disciplinary significance as the 
present one. We are of the view that with the progress of the scheme, 
evaluated on an yearly basis, it will proride overall guidance for the more 
efficient formulation of similar Centrally sponsored schemes in future. 

19.14. The implementation at the State level, however, strikes us as 
not very effective. The agencies to implement the scheme at the State 
level have l>een left to the States for their consideration. It has lieen 
merely suggested that the various engineering departments of the State 
Governments or such departments/agencies as have been entrusted with 
the works of the rural development schemes may be given additional 
responsibilities with the implementation of the scheme. It has merely 
been suggested that the surveys are undertaken by the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment after enlisting the assistance of other concerned departments and 
that it will also be helpful if the State Plan departments are effectively 
associated with the scheme. The Group during its tours to different 
States had made specific enquiries regarding the implementation part of 
the scheme. The training of the engineers and the agricultural graduates 
was scheduled to commence from December. 1971 and since the survey 
parties were to be in the field by April, 1972 only, we have been able to 
ascertain merely the arrangements proposed to be made for implementa¬ 
tion. An overall assessment of the work of this scheme will, therefore, 
have to Ire based on at least a year’s experience. The findings of this 
will be of assistance for the Fifth Plan. 
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19.15. From the viewpoint of the financial outlay for the Centrally 
sponsored scheme, funds have been provided to the States as grants cover¬ 
ing 100 per cent of the outlay subject to certain limitations under various 
heads, such as explained for each survey party for a full year, camp 
equippage, scientific instruments party, supervisory set up including 
statistical staff, laboratory staff, non-recurring expenditure including two 
jeeps with trailers, office furniture etc. Similar ceiling have also been 
provided for the supervisory set up for the district level, statistical staff, 
non-recurring expenditure, laboratory' staff etc. 

19.16. The expenditure will be reimbursed to the State Government 
in the shape of grant-in-aid; of this 50 pier cent will be released in 
advance in the beginning of the financial year and balance will be paid 
on the basis of actual expenditure for the first ten months and the esti¬ 
mated for the last two months. After the parties have been set up, the 
estimated expenditure keeping in view the ceilings indicated in this part 
of the scheme, will lie furnished to the Government of India for the 
sanction of the first instalment of the grant; after the close of the financial 
year the total audited actual expenditure may be intimated to enable 
the Government of India to finalise the grant and make good the short 
payments/recover the over payments in subsequent releases. 

19.17. We understand that Rs. 53 lakhs had been approved by the 
Planning Commission for the Rural Engineering Surveys during 1971-72 
and that budget provision of Rs. 47.52 lakhs was made for payment of 
grants to the State Governments for implementing the scheme. The 
employment potential of the scheme in a full year is estimated at 5,631 
persons comprising 1,100 engineering graduates, 555 agricultural graduates, 
68 engineering officers, 93 soil-conseivation and agricultural officers, 1,070 
technicians and ministerial staff and 2,750 unskilled labourers, we further 
understand that only ten States viz., Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal asked for funds to meet the expenditure 
incurred during 1971-72 amounting to Rs. 12.89 lakhs. During 1971-72, 
only 36 survey parties have been trained as against the original target 
of 200 parties. We recommend that the circumstances leading to this 
lack of response on the part of States should be looked into. So far as 
the continuance of the scheme is concerned, we are happy to observe 
that for 1972-73 a sum of Rs. 285 lakhs has been provided for the expendi¬ 
ture to be incurred on the scheme. It is further understood that the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power has already instructed the State Govern¬ 
ments to intimate the requirement of funds during 1972-73 so that 50 per 
cent of the required amount could be released with the beginning of the 
financial year. We are persuaded to feel that in view of the attractiveness 
of the scheme to reduce unemployment among the educated, particularly 
technical personnel, the implementation of the scheme will gather momen¬ 
tum in all the States. 

19.18. Viewed in terms of planning, extending back to the last 20 
years’ experience, resource mobilisation by the States has been the most 
serious handicap. The problem of mobilising physical as well as financial 
resources has been faced by various States at varying levels of efficiency 
and the overall comprehension of the complexity of the problems. With 
the excessive degree of importance attached to political life in the States, 
problems of infrastructural development are known to have been relegated 
to the background. At a time when the States have been drawn into the 
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Plan programmes and policies in a closer fashion than ever befoie m 
schemes/projects of employment generation, the impact of the Rural 
Engineering Surveys is bound to l>c considerable. Quite apart irom the 
employment potential generated through the employment of suite) 
parties the accumulated experience of these surveys is bound to throw up 
significant data that will assist the State Governments to launch them¬ 
selves on State planning schemes jxiri passu with those embodied in the 
Central Government plans. With the reinforcement of interest in district 
planning by the Centre, there is bound to emerge a high level of 
consciousness about the requirements of planning at the State level. In 
this respect the experience gained by the Rural Engineering Surveys is 
apt to contribute to the data requirements by the State as well as bt 
the Centre, which are defined at present by all concerned. 

Id 19 faking into consideration, the foregoing probabilities, we 
recommend that during the Fifth Plan, State Planning Commissions 
should come into existence in all the 17 States, whereas they are at 
present confined to only three States, Kerala, Mysore and lamil Nadu. 
We have noted that Maharashtra also has set up a State Planning Board 
lately. The strengthening of the Bureaux of Economic and Statistics m 
the States on which we have made recommendations in the eailicr paits 
of the report, will acquire additional significance in the context of the 
implementation of the Rural Engineering Surveys. 1 he physical plan 
programmes are also bound to be assisted in the process. The dimension 
of the problems of financial mobilisation by the States is also likely to 
assume higher level of importance as the findings of the Rural Engineer¬ 
ing Surveys will convey home to the States themselves their relative 
degrees of weakness and strength in the matter of natural endowments. 

Scheme for Setting up Planning Design Units for Water Supply Schemes 

19.20. While we are on the subject of inter-disciplinary schemes for 
emplovtnent generation, we would like to mention the important scheme 
for creation of planning and design units for implementation of rutal 
water supply schemes in the States, framed by the Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning. The interim report of the Committee on Un¬ 
employment has already referred to the problem of rural water supply 
in the States, in addition to employment generation. Wc endorse its 
recommendations in broad terms. Viewed from the angle of project 
formulation on the spatial axis, the Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning as identified the number of villages where drinking watei is 
not available within a depth of 50 feet or a distance of one mile and 
also the number of villages where protected water supply is called for due 
to reasons of cholera endemicity and guineaworm-infestation. We have 
observed that in terms of the criteria adopted as above, the absence of 
drinking water within a depth of 50 feet or a distance of one mile ****■ 
most by Bihar, West Bengal. Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir 
Puniab Orissa, both in the magnitude of areas and the number of 
villages’ affected. Under the second criterion of the need of protected 
water supply, the number of villages affected is the largest m Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh, followed by Assam, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Maharash¬ 
tra, Kerala and Orissa. 

19 21 Rural water supply schemes in the States have also been 
treated as Centrally sponsored schemes with 100 per cent grant-in-aid to 
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the States and Union Territories for meeting the expenditure on the 
planning and design units. The planning and design units have been 
divided into two categories; category (a) with the larger composition of 
staff than category (b) the tentative Statewise break-up of the proposed 
units, the employment to be generated and the number of schemes 
expected to be prepared shows that 22 engineers each will be employed 
under this scheme in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Orissa, and Tamil Nadu. These come under the category of (a). How¬ 
ever, in regard to Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, since 
their'problems are more complex, they will have 45 engineers employed 
in each State. Similarly, the number of schemes to be prepared per year 
by the States are the largest in respect of Uttar Pradesh (700), Rajasthan 
(600), Madhya Pradesh (600), Orissa (400), Tamil Nadu (400), Maharashtra 
(400), Gujarat (400) and Andhra Pradesh (400). Himachal Pradesh, 
Kerala, the Punjab and West Bengal propose to prepare 200 schemes each 
per year. In regard to Assam there will be 150 schemes prepared per 
year. As regards Jannnu and Kashmir, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Manipur. 
Tripura and NEFA 100 schemes are proposed to be prepared per year. 
Overall, therefore, 400 schemes tb cover 6,150 villages per year are 
scheduled to be prepared under the scheme. 

10.22. The Ministry of Health and Family Planning expects that 
before the commencement of the Fifth Plan there will l>e adequate 
number of schemes to cover about 14,000 villages in different States, out 
of a total 97,107 where drinking water is not available within a depth 
of 50 feet or a distance of one mile, at present. The schemes will also 
cover 33,659 villages where protected water supply has to be assured. 
It may be recalled in this connection that there are 2,15,000 villages in 
the country which are situated in difficult and scarcity areas. During 
the Fourth Plan p:riod a total of Ks. 125 crores has Iieen allocated for 
implementation of rural water supply projects in all the Suites and Union 
Territories. According to the figures furnished by the State Govern¬ 
ments only 10,000 villages have been proposed to be provided with piped 
water supply systems. 

19.23. In view of the chronic deficiency of funds for social welfare 
schemes of this nature, faced by the States, we recommend that a much 
larger outlay should l>c provided under the Fifth Plan under the rural 
water supply sector so that it would be possible to provide each village 
in the above stated categories with safe drinking water supply. As the 
scheme has hardly taken off the ground, we recommend that the State 
Governments through their Planning Boards/Commissions and the res¬ 
pective departments should focus greater interest on the human problem 
created by the lack of drinking water and immediately take action with 
regard to the identification of villages, conducting surveys and investiga¬ 
tion work and preparation of detailed plans and estimates. Although the 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning arc keen on the existing special 
investigation divisions in the States to be utilised for investigation work 
and collection of data, it may be necessary for the Planning Commission 
to assist them in the task further. The conception of the 
present scheme has been largely to assist the State Governments 
who have no design and planning units for rural water supply. Although 
the Chief Engineers’ Conference had requested the State Chief Engineers 
to set up design and planning tells out of Plan funds it is understood 
that this has not been done so far. 
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19.24. During our tours, wo havp made an attempt to go into the 
circumstances and reasons leading to this state of neglect. We would, 
however, like to emphasise that, although ihe present scheme has been 
formulated by the Ministry of Health and f amily Planning and requires 
to be strengthened with greater financial outlay and organisation during 
the Fifth Plan period, the basic responsibility in these matters relating 
to the supply of drinking water to the villages should lie with the State 
Governments themselves. We are also aware of the need for a country¬ 
wide campaign to be initiated to make the villages, handicapped in this 
respect, conscious of their own rights and responsibilities. We would 
further observe that the expenditure incurred in family planning pro¬ 
grammes and schemes so far, is far out of proportion to what has been 
incurred on the provision of essential services of this nature which should 
have been attended to from the very beginning of planning. 



CHAPTER 8 


EMPLOYMENT GENERATION IN HEALTH AND FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAMMES 

20.0. Employment generation under health and family planning 
comes under the category of providing jobs to qualified medical graduates, 
nurses, hospital attendants, and also the tertiary services that are attached 
to hospitals. While on the one hand the establishment of hospitals and 
medical centres has Ireen straining to keep pace with the immediate 
requirement of the country, there is on the other, a great leeway to be 
made in the matter of increasing the number of hospital beds, the 
admission capacity of medical colleges, and, above all, increasing the 
doctor-population ratio for the country’s emerging needs. Special schemes 
for the eradication of malaria and small pox, the control of tuberculosis, 
leprosy and (ilaria have also been in operation and employing a large 
number of hands. The Ministry of Health and Family Planning is not 
directly involved in the formulation of employment generating schemes. 
However, the need for hospitals and medical care has been increasing year 
after year and employment opportunities arc widening in scope. Appendix 
XXXII gives the hospital and medical care estimates and projections 
up to 1976 as included in the Report of the Health Survey ana Planning 
Committee. The dimensions of health planning requirements when esti¬ 
mated on the basis of 1971 Census are likely to throw into relief the 
employment opportunities for medical graduates and others on a long 
term basis. 

20.1. The Group held discussions with various Government officials 
concerned with the formulation and the implementation of health pro¬ 
grammes and schemes. Viewed from the standpoint of the goal set by 
the Prime Minister, of social justice and self-reliance, the field of health 
planning in the context of an employment strategy was subjected to 
discussion with the officials concerned. The diversification of health 
services carries w'ith it the proliferation of occupations and is also capable 
of vastly increasing the demand for tertiary services. From the social 
justice viewpoint, the extension of health services /find its levelling up 
to the uniform standard to meet the requirements of the entire popula¬ 
tion and to make it increasingly accessible, have undeniable importance. 
Although this is a matter that is strictly dependent on capital investment 
on medical establishments, our findings are that there is ample scope for 
employment in this field with multiplier effects. We have, therefore, 
covered indigenous medical practitioners also who have all along catered 
to the needs of large groups oFcommunities in the country. We are of 
the view that from the employment angle the old and new systems of 
medicine with their practitioners have to co-exist although the benefits 
of modem medicine and hospital facilities should continue to spread 
under the auspices of State and private initiative. 

20.2. The Group has taken note of the norms in regard to employ¬ 
ment generation followed by the Department of Health, viz., one hospital 
for 3,000 population. The imbalances in the number of doctors as 
lretween the rural and urban areas were discussed by us and it was largely 
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duo to the lack of mobility of qualified doctors. This situation appears 
to have resulted from: (a) availability of surplus qualified doctors in cer¬ 
tain StaLes because of lack of job opportunities and lack of schemes for 
creation of jobs for them; (b) surplus doctors in certain States c aused by 
their unwillingness to migrate to other States to take up jobs; (c) reluct¬ 
ance on the part of the authorities of cerLain States, e.g., Bihar, Himachal 
l’radesh and Uttar Pradesh to employ doctors and nurses hailing front 
other Spates. We strongly lecommend Lfiat a study be made by the 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning of the lack of mobility of doctors 
and nurses because of these circumstances and that efforts be made to 
break this barrier and open employment opportunities in all States. 

20.3. As regards qualified nurses the Working Group took note of 
the fact that there were surplus nurses who remained to be absorbed for 
reasons that were applicable to the doctors. As the requirement of the 
qualified nurses has not been met and the profession itself is fast losing 
its attractions to young women, we recommend that adequate incentives 
be provided for training nurses and their posting to such States which 
have chronic deficiency of them. In this respect we also recommend that 
the factors impeding the progress of institutions imparting training to 
nurses as well as their mobility to different States in the interest of health 
development as well as employment, may be gone into separately and 
remedial measures devised. We further recommend that all such training 
institutions of nurses that were closed down due to paucity of funds and 
active encouragement by the States may be reopened so as to cope up with 
the need of health services during the Fifth Plan period. Unless this step 
is taken immediately with central assistance, we anticipate that acute 
shortages ot trained nurses is likely to be felt particularly in view of the 
time taken to train and qualify a nurse according to recognised proce¬ 
dures of the institutions concerned. 

20.4. Considering the fact that rural health facilities are greatly 
deficient at present and are virtually dependent on the establishment of 
primary health centres as well as sub-centres, the Group took note of the 
inducements given at present to doctors with an urban social background 
to work in the rural areas. It is our view that there is need on the part 
of the Government to step up the incentives alongside the extension of 
the present limited coverage of the country by primary health centres as 
well as sub-centres so that improvement of medical facilities could 
automatically give rise to an increase in employment. In this respect, 
we recommend that short of legal compulsion, special effort should be 
made to sustain the interest of the young doctors and nurses posted to 
primary health centres and sub-centres in the countryside, by drawing 
them into the ambit of other social welfare programmes in that area and 
also bv giving them an important place in the development programmes, 
wherever these are applicable. In this connection wherever growth 
centres are being developed, we recommend that the doctors and nurses 
attached to the primary health centres and sub-centres should Ire allowed 
greater scope of activities so as to enable them to play an important role 
in the developmental schemes. We recommend their increasing involve¬ 
ment and participation in nutrition programmes, rural housing and slum 
improvement to the extent they cover the weaker sections. We believe 
that there is scope of identifying young medical men with qualities of 
initiative and leadership in this process and grooming them for higher 
responsibilities in national health development programmes. 
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20.5. Considering the overall deficiency in the number of qualified 
doctors to meet the health requirements of the rural population, we 
recommend that the proposals of employing licentiates and intermediate 
category or auxiliary workers in rural areas should lie revived wherever 
possible. In this connection, we also recommend that the earlier sc:hemes 
included in the Third Plan and implemented by only Andhra Pradesh 
and Rajasthan for some time, might be revived, so that there is greater 
supply of the auxiliary workers in the medical profession, particularly 
in the primary health centres and sub-centres. We further recommend 
that in view of the general desire of the auxiliary workers of the medical 
profession to qualify themselves as fulfledged doctors, a selective approach 
should be adpoted so that those showing the aptitude for the profession 
should be given encouragement in terms of admission to medical colleges 
and other institutions imparting professional skill. 

20.6- In view of the fact that investment in health programmes is 
likely to be handicapped for want of finance, wc have taken note of the 
possibilities of reviving indigenous medicine involving lesser outlays and 
recommend that homoeopaths and Ayurvedic Vaids should be given 
special encouragement on a larger scale than hitherto under the Central 
Government Health Scheme (CGHS). We further recommend that in 
the context of providing more employment to these categories of medical 
practitioners, better financial assistance should be provided to enable 
them to retain their well recognised popularity with the people on 
traditional lines. It is our view that these practitioners of indigenous 
medicine should also he drawn into the primary health centres and sub¬ 
centres by providing them adequate incentive to displace themselves from 
localities of their traditional practice, wherever felt necessary in the 
interests of public health. 

20.7. The Group took note of the fact that Ayurvedic Vaids engaged 
in the profession were handicapped by lack of knowledge about the active 
principles of certain indigenous herbs. We recommend, therefore, that 
the standardisation of drugs may l>e expedited alongside the extension of 
the programmes for the cultivation of herbal plants, the reservation of 
forest area for those purposes and also the isolation of their active 
ingredients for their eventual use by Ayurvedic Vaids. 

20.8. It has been brought to our notice that although the unemploy¬ 
ment among the dentists was not considerable at present, the need for a 
large number of dentists to cope up with the dental care of the rural 
population persists to a high degree. We are not aware of any special 
assessment of this problem and feel that prior to all steps in that direction, 
a comprehensive multi-disciplinary survey should be undertaken by the 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning in the countryside with emphasis 
on the human ecology in relation to dental health. We recommend also 
that the present urban concentration of dentists should be drastically 
(hanged by creating a class of auxiliary workers to the dental profession 
which can be trained for service in the rural parts. In addition, we 
recommend greater financial outlay for each primary health centre and 
sub-centre so that the normal facilities for dental treatment could Ire 
provided to the rural people under a qualified dentist. 

20.9. The Group took note of the present position and the employ¬ 
ment of family planning workers against their anticipated needs. As 
against the present requirement of 119,300 workers covering various 
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categories including doctors, compounders, etc., the requirement, on the 
basis of the 1971 Census, has lteen projected at 175,900 workers. In terms 
of the requirement of one family planning block for 40,000 of population 
the requirements have been projected at 233,600 workers. Viewed from 
the Plan standpoint the importance of family planning in relation to 
employment cannot Ite overemphasised. We are, therefore, of the view 
that there' should be no relaxation in the efforts to introduce family 
planning in all the blocks so that its impact would be felt on employment 
generation on an all-India basis in the perspective l’lan. This apart, we 
recommend larger financial outlays on family planning so that in terms 
of the total requirements projected on the basis of the 1971 Census, there 
is adequate scope for employment through the purposive extension of 
family planning services. We recommend that apart from the institution¬ 
al arrangements made for family planning that involve employment of 
medical personnel, the familv planning programmes should be dovetailed 
with social welfare programmes in all backward areas, particularly among 
the backward classes. We are also of the view that the training pro¬ 
grammes for child and maternal care should be specially extended to 
cover the services of literate categories of people from the backward 
classes so that they arc increasingly drawn into the national programmes 
drawn up for the purpose. We recommend that simultaneous attention 
should be paid to the importance of family planning as an important 
operational instrument by which, employment problems based on the 
overall demographic situation will not present themselves before the 
Government and public with the same degree of acuteness or magnitude 
in the long run, as they are being faced now. 

20.10. From an overall assessment of the employment potential of 
the present health and familv planning schemes, we have concluded that 
the implementation of these programmes have not followed any rigid 
yardstick in terms of financial outlay to meet the immediate requirements 
of project implementation. We recommend that while, on the one hand, 
such an approach might be in conformity with the health planning 
approaches on social cost benefit, there should be, on the other, a 
judicious and concomitant consideration of larger employment generation 
resulting from a relaxation of such norms so that a greater measure of 
benefit could be extended to the people, not merely in health and medical 
facilities but also in emplovment. The employment in the tertiary sector 
of hospital and primarv health and sub-centres has, therefore, to be 
consciously increased from this angle. We further recommend that the 
overall possibilitv of bringing about greater employment within the ambit 
of health and medical services has to be examined and that this should 
receive special consideration bv the States so as to draw a larger numirer 
of auxiliary workers to the schemes catering to backward communities 
than what has been possible hitherto. 



CHAPTER 9 


EMPLOYMENT GENERATION IN HOUSING 

21.0. We have observed that the paper “Approach to the Fifth Five 
Year Plan” has not included ‘Housing’ in the ten employment intensive 
heads of development for which an outlay of about Rs. 1,075 crores has 
been proposed for 1973-74. However, house building, viewed as a lightly 
capitalised industry where the cost of labour in construction accounts for 
about 1 /3rd to 1 /4th of the total building cost, could be considered as 
one of the most suitable development activity generating onsite employ¬ 
ment. An additional labour content of about the same quantum is also 
involved in off site employment for production of building materials. 
The levels of housing condition and the housing activity are yardsticks 
of social welfare and social development. Housing is also considered 
incontestably as a prerequisite for social stability, education, health and 
labour productivity. It is recognised that the contribution of housing 
to the welfare of the society is considerable and if welfare of the people 
rather than the rate of growth of Gross National Product (GNP) is the 
guiding consideration in the Fifth Plan, housing construction would 
have to be given a role of priority in national economic development. 

21.1. The Report of the Working Group on Housing set up for the 
formulation of the Fourth Plan (1969—74) estimated* the housing short¬ 
age in April, 1969 at 11.9 million dwelling units in urban areas and 71.8 
million dwelling units in rural areas. The estimate of the resources 
required for removing this backlog was Rs. 33,000 crores at the rate of 
Rs. 10,000 per urban house and Rs. 3,000 per rural house. In estimating 
the housing shortage this Working Group had set a goal of a good pucca 
house for each family. On the basis of this goal, as the major part of 
the existing housing stock, could not. strictly speaking, fall in the category 
of pucca houses, the estimated backlog was exaggerated and the estimated 
requirements of the resources to remove the shortage were also verv 
high. There being no prospects of such large resources of the order of 
Rs. 33.000 crores being available in the foreseeable future, if one has to 
make more modest assessment of the housing requirements both qualit¬ 
atively and quantitatively, the minimum requirements in 1974 (i.e., the 
beginning of the Fifth Plan) would be of the order of 6.7 million hous¬ 
ing units in urban areas and 18.1 million units in rural areas in order 
to remove the backlog of housing shortage and to replace the absolutely 
kutcha hut like units. (This estimate of housing backlog is based on the 
projected population of 1974 and the housing stock situation of 1961 as 
the 1971 Census data on housing are not yet available and considering 
semi-pucca units as acceptable housing for the time being we estimate 
that for removing this backlog with housing of a very modest type and 
size, the resources required would be of the order of Rs. 9.000 crores). 

21.2. Besides the backlog of housing units which would be there at 
the beginning of the Fifth Plan as mentioned earlier it will be necessary 

‘Published by the Ministry of Works. Housing and Supply (Department of Works and 
Housing), September. 1968. This is based on a projection of 1961 housing stock of pucca 
houses to April, 1969 as well as the total number of households estimated on that date 
based on the census data. 
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to provide housing for the growth of population as well as for the 
depreciation of the existing housing stock. It is estimated that in the 
urban areas this requirement would l>e on an annual average of about 
1.2 million housing unit adding up to 6.0 million units during the whole 
of the Fifth Plan period. In case of the rural areas the magnitude of the 
housing requirements of this kind may be roughly about 3.12 million 
units every year or 15.60 million units during the whole of the Fifth Plan 
period. The resources required for this programme would lie around 
Rs. 1,600 crores per year of Rs. 8.000 crores for the whole Fifth Plan 
period. We would once again like to add that these estimates of required 
investments in housing are based on very modest assumptions in view 
of the enormity of the problem and the acute shortage of available re¬ 
sources. and will only help to indicate the need for mobilising much more 
resources and to utilise them very frugally. 

21.3. In spite of the enormous magnitude of the need for housing, 
the house building activity is proceeding at a very slow pace. According 
to the estimates made at the time of the 1961 ,Census, the number of 
houses (pucca and semi-puccn) being built in the urban areas was 4.3 per 
thousand population per year whereas in the rural areas, the house 
(pucca, semi-pucca and serviceable kutcha) building activity was estimated 
to be 3.2 per thousand population per year. , Against the present rate of 
activity, the desired rate of activity which is necessary to be achieved 
according to the estimates made by the U.N 7 . studies is 10 houses per 
thousand population if the housing situation is to improve in about 25 
years. This brings out as to how meagre our housing activity is as 
compared with what it really ought to be. 

21.4. The following table brings out clearly that in successive Five 
Year Plans the investment in house building activity as a proportion of 
total investment has been steadily going down. 

Taiii.k II. 9: —Investment in Residential Housing in Public and Private 

Sectors. 


Period 

Investment in dwellings 
(Rs, in crores) 

Investment ip dwelling as per cent 
of the total investment 


Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

First Plan . 

250 

900 

16 

50 

Second Plan 

300 

1,000 

8 

32 

Third Plan. 

425 

1.125 

7 

26 

Fourth Plan 

700 

2,100 

5 

24 


Source : National Buildings Organisation, Ministry of Work* and Housing. 


21.5. It is also to be noted that even the meagre allocations made 
for housing in the\ Plans have not been fullv utilised. The figures given 
in the following statement will clearlv bring out this fact. 
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Table II. 10: — Social Housing Schemes—Outlay and Expenditure. 


Period 

Allocation of funds 

Expenditure 

(estimated) 

Percentage 

Utilization 


(Rupees in chores) 



First Plan . 

38.50 

24.56 

63.8 

Second Plan 

103.35 

87.10 

84.3 

Third Plan. 

133.30 

147.44 

80.4 

Three Annual Plans 


69.54 


1966-69 





Source : Planning Commission. 

21.6. According to the Ministry of Works and Housing, the utilisa¬ 
tion of funds under housing schemes for the first three years of the Fourth 
Plan period has been only Rs. 91.4 crores against the total Plan provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 172.2 crores. 

21.7. In order to ensure that the Plan allocations under housing 
are fully utilised and not diverted to other sectors, it is our considered 
view that ‘housing’ should be again transferred to the Central sector 
schemes and funds therefore be earmarked. 

21.8. Employment wise also the employment generation through social 
housing schemes of the Government nas been on the decline after the 
Third Plan mainly because while the increase in annual expenditure on 
these schemes has not been much, the rise in construction costs has been 
very steep. 

Table 11.11: —*Employment per Year in Social Housing Schemes. 


'Period Average expenditure on Approximate annual 

the schemes per year employment (in ’000) 

(Rs. in crores) r—' ---*-- 

Man-days Equivalent 
number of 
fully 

employed 

workers 


First Plan 



4.91 

5,040 

20 

Second Plan . 



17.42 

15,090 

60 

Third Plan 

. 

. 

29.46 

22,830 

91 

Three Annual Plans 

. 


23.18 

13,540 

54 

1969-70 



23.23 

12,250** 

49* 


Source : National Buildings Organisation, Ministry of Works and Housing. 


•This table indicates only the size of “on-site” employment generated. It is estimated 
that “off-site” or indirect employment of almost the same size would also be generated in 
building materials production industries. 

••As rural-urban break-up of expenditure is not available, the urban norm of employ¬ 
ment has been used. Most of the Social Housing Schemes are located in the urban areas. 


18—1ECU/ND/72 
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21.9. The effect that the rising costs of construction have on the 
employment potential of house construction is illustrated by the figures 
given in the following table. 


Tabi.e 11.12 :—Employment Potential^ on-site of Rupees one Crore 
Investment in Housing Construction. 


Year 




Buildings cost Index in 
Delhi 
(1950-100) 

Employment norm (man- 
days) for Rs. one crore 
investment in urban areas 
(in ’000) 

1954 




107.2 

1,027 

1958 

. 

• 


129.9 

847 

1963 




144.5 

762 

1968 

. 

• 


192.1 

573 

1971 




251.6 

437 


Sowrct : National Buildings Organisation, Ministry of Works and Housing 


Note It is expected that in the rural areas because of lower wage rates and simple 
structures using locally available materials, the employment potential would be about 1.5 
times the employment potential in the urban areas. 

21.10. ft will be seen that whereas in 1954, the employment potential 
for an investment of Rs. one crore in urban housing was of 10-27 lakh 
man-days, the potential in 1971 had come down to 4.37 lakh man-days. 
This show's how important it is to keep down the building cost which 
apart from helping generate more housing activity will also help employ 
more persons for the same investment. 

21.11. The major strands of housing policy of the Government so 
far have comprised of the provision of subsidised housing on a very limited 
scale for the economically weaker sections of the community and the 
loans for low and middle income groups and provision of housing to a 
limited extent to government employees and the employees in the public 
sector undertakings. In addition to these schemes, the Government has 
recently undertaken two special schemes. In the rural areas, developed 
house sites are being provided to the landless agricultural labour house¬ 
holds under one of these schemes, and the other is for environmental 
improvements in slum areas' in eleven major cities. Viewed in the context 
of the huge backlog in housing, we are of the opinion that the present 
Government programme of housing is only a marginal effort and w r ill not 
make any dent on the housing problem. 

21.12. Appendix XXXIII gives the number of housing units 
constructed under the various social housing schemes up to December, 
1971. Viewed against the size of the problem, it will be seen that the 
effort under the social housing schemes does not even touch the fringe 

of the problem. 

21.13. It will be clear that it is essential to considerably increase the 
tempo of house building activity in the country if the essential social 
need of a shelter for everyone is to be fulfilled. Apart from this, the 
larger housing activity will also give employment to greater number of 
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people. We have already indicated earlier that a minimum investment 
of Rs. 1.600 crores per annum would have to be made in the Fifth Plan 
period, if future deterioration in the housing situation is to be prevented 
bv raising a sufficient number of housing units adequate to meet the 
twin problems of the demand of the growth in house-holds as well as to 
take care of the depreciation of the existing stock on very modest assump¬ 
tions. It is very important that the mobilisation of the investment of 
this order apart from not allowing the housing situation to further 
deteriorate will ensure generation of employment of nearly 830 million 
man-days at site of work and nearly equal further indirect employment 
for production of materials. We have also indicated that a total invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 9,000 crores would be necessary even in the first phase of 
removing the existing shortage in housing and the replacement of the 
pure kutcha house with slightly better ones. If the target for achieving 
this first phase is fixed at 15 years, a conservative estimate of annual invest¬ 
ment would be Rs. 600 crores. And in this process, further employment 
for approximatelv 290 million man-days would be generated at site of 
work and about the same number employed for the production of build¬ 
ing materials needed for this programme. 

21.14. Apart from the totally inadequate effort under the govern¬ 
ment sector no special steps appear to have been taken for mobilising 
resources from the private sector towards housing. As the resources from 
the public sector will always be limited, it is essential to initiate such 
steps as would" result in mobilisation of much larger private resources 
towards housing. The main bottlenecks in the way of hon.se building 
activity are non-availability of finance on easy terms, non-availability of 
developed land and building materials. We are of the view that the 
efforts made so far have not achieved any appreciable success in removing 
these bottlenecks in the way of private house building activity. If the 
limited government resources available are deployed more for making 
these three major inputs available, it would greatly help to generate more 
house building activity and consequent generation of direct and indirect 
employment. Therefore, in the following paragraphs we propose to dis¬ 
cuss briefly the various important steps necessary for generating much 
larger housing activity to achieve the twin important objective of fulfilling 
the basic social need for a shelter and of giving larger employment in 
the process of construction. Though what follows is mainly a resume of 
important measures already under various stages of consideration, we 
would only urge early crystallisation of all these concepts and expeditious 
implementation of the contemplated measures. 

21.15. The enormity of the size of the problem of housing finance is 
evident from the fact that nearlv Rs. 17.000 crores will be required in the 
Fifth Plan period for clearing the backlog of housing and to meet the 
increased requirement of housing due to growth of population and 
depreciation of the existing stock. We have also observed that over the 
four Five Year Plans, the relative share of public and private investment 
in housing as compared with the total investment has tended to decrease. 
Therefore, obviously, the first task is to accord housing a higher priority 
and allocate more finances for housing in the Plan strategy. As public 
sector alone cannot raise all the needed resources, concerted efforts would 
have to be made to mobilise private resources for investment in housing. 
These could be partly achieved through well thought out incentive 
schemes such as tax relief on new construction, progressive rates of taxa¬ 
tion of house property and adequate flexibility in Rent Laws to provide 
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for rise in construction and maintenance costs etc. There is also an 
absence of specialised institutional agencies for housing finance. This is 
not to underrate the important contribution which the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India (LIC) has made to the housing sector, but to suggest 
further increase in the investment which the LIC could make in this 
sector. It is also felt that the procedural part of obtaining loans from 
the LIC for investment in housing is at times very cumbersome and time 
consuming. These, therefore, need to be simplified. Besides, if there 
is a suitable institutional framework, the unorganised sector of the money 
market could also be drawn in to provide resources for housing invest¬ 
ment. 

21.16. The recently created Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation (HUDCO) is expected to play a conspicuous role in mobilis¬ 
ing resources for housing. The Corporation, however, is at present only 
advancing loans for projects which are preferably quicker in yielding 
the returns and consequently the period of repayment is shorter and 
rates of interest high. In the case of housing, however, the greater need 
is for availability of housing finance at a low rate of interest and a 
sufficientlv longer period of amortization. 

21.17. Another important feature which characterises housing invest¬ 
ment is its ill-liquidity, if well organised secondary housing mortgage 
facilities do not exist. Therefore, if the'investment in housing has to be 
stepped up and the existing banking and financing institutions are to be 
drawn into the field of housing in a significant may, it is necessary that 
housing mortgage facilities should be developed. Similarly, the absence 
of mortagage loan insurance system as prevalent in the USA, the conti¬ 
nental countries, Japan, Australia and New' Zealand inhibits investment 
in housing. We are of the view that such institutions can induce greater 
confidence in the financial institutions and investors to invest in housing. 

21.18. The encouragement of private co-operatives for mobilising 
private savings for housing is also an important step. Therefore, this 
sector has to be properly nurtured by provision of suitable incentives in 
the form of land at suitable prices and supply of building materials on 
priority basis. We recommend that the problem of administrative and 
locgl bottlenecks which might have stood in the way of development of 
housing cooperatives should be looked into. 

21.19. Presently the urban co-operative banks are not playing any 
significant role in advancing loans for house construction. We fed that 
these banks should perform an important role in this regard. 

21.20. In the case of rural areas, the Committee on Unemployment 
in its Interim Report had recommended that if a rural housing finance 
corporation were created, the task of providing financial assistance to co¬ 
operative societies, panchayat raj institutions, individuals and private 
parties would be greatly facilitated. We are of the view that this 
recommendation deserves to be pursued and implemented. 

21.21. The Banking Commission, 1972 in its report has made some 
very useful recommendations regarding housing finance. It may be 
summed up briefly as follows:— 

“Regarding housing finance, however, noting that the operations 

of the existing financial institutions giving housing loans are grossly 
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inadequate, the Commission has recommended the creation of a two- 
tier organisation for providing housing finance with an apex institu¬ 
tion at the national level and local housing finance institutions at 
the district or regional level. The institution at the base should be 
sponsored by the local community with the active encouragement of 
the apex institution. The Housing and Urban Development Corpora¬ 
tion may be vested with the functions of the central institution if it 
sheds its existing non-financial activity otherwise, the central agency 
should be sponsored by the Reserve Bank. Co-operative housing 
societies should be strengthened. An Apex Co-operative housing 
finance society should be set up in each State to refinance affiliated 
primary societies. Builders may be given short and medium term 
credit by commercial banks to enable them to undertake mass hous¬ 
ing construction programmes”.* We endorse these recommendations 
which should be given immediate consideration for implementation, 

21.22. As a result of high degree of urbanisation during the last 
two decades urban land values are known to have risen steeply particu¬ 
larly in the metropolitan and major cities. In order to overcome 
this factor of high land prices, there was a consensus during the recent 
Housing Ministers’ Conference that all urban and urbanisable land be 
socialised so that the benefits of appreciation in land values resulting 
from urbanisation'should go to the community and not to the individual. 
A series of other measures, such as, conversion of freehold land into lease¬ 
hold property within a span of 20 years or so, restriction on future plot 
sizes, simplification of land acquisition proceedings etc., are also repor¬ 
ted to be under the Government’s study at present. Proposals for taxing 
vacant urban lands so as to discourage speculative rise in land values also 
need serious consideration. All these steps are required to be imple¬ 
mented expeditiously so that all urban and urbanisable lands are availa¬ 
ble for housing at a reasonable price. 

21.23. It is well-known that even the present meagre rate of house 
building activity is impeded very much due to inadequate supply of 
building materials. If the house building activity is to grow, steps 
would have to be taken to ensure sufficient supplies of essential building 
materials like cement, steel, bricks, tiles, timber etc. It is also well- 
known that the acute supply position of these materials results in steep 
increase in the prices. The figures in Table 11.12 show clearly the 
adverse effect on employment potential that rise in building materials 
prices have. Therefore, it is important that arrangements for produc¬ 
tion of these materials are enhanced, if an impetus is to be given to 
house building activities. The production of materials like bricks, tiles, 
lime, surkhi, Focal stone slabs, timber etc., being highly labour intensive 
(in some cases nearly half the price of the finished material being labour 
component) more production of these materials apart from helping 
construction of more housing, would also generate considerable labour 
employment. Appendix XXXIV shows an estimate made by the National 
Buildings Organisation (NBO) for the requirements of construction 
materials in the Fifth Plan period as compared with the present supply 
position. These requirements are worked out only on the basis of the 
existing level of building activity and the expected normal growth there¬ 
in in the Fifth Plan period. But if still greater impetus is to be given 
to house building activity, still larger quantities of materials would be 

•Report of the Banking Commission 1972, pages 407-413 paras 16.42-16.58. 
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required. Apart from the inadequate production of these building 
materials, another major factor which results in insufficient supply is 
the inadequacy of the railway transport to cope with the requirements 
of movements of materials like cement, steel and coal required for 
bricks from the places of their production to the sites where they are 
to be consumed. We strongly recommend that special steps to gear up 
the requirements of wagons and their movements should be taken by 
the railway authorities. 

21.24. Steps to increase the production of cement and steel will 
have to be taken up by the Government. For the important item of 
bricks shortage usually arises due to inadequate supply of coal for burn¬ 
ing bricks, which is mainly due to the inadequacy of the railway trans¬ 
port. We, therefore, recommend that movement of coal for brick burn¬ 
ing should be given an adequately high priority by the railways. 

21.25. The production of materials like cement and steel is highly 
capital intensive whereas the production processes of other materials like 
bricks, lime, surkhi, timber, roofing tiles etc., are more labour intensive. 
It is, therefore, necessary to take all possible steps to increase production 
and use of these simpler labour intensive materials. The shortage of 
coal from which the brick industr) is suffering, needs to be overcome and 
other interests of the brick industry like availability of suitable land for 
brick kilns are also to be taken care of so as to encourage this industry. 
Financial' and technical assistance should also be made available to the 
brick industry to enable it to produce greater quantity and better quality 
of bricks. Similar encouragement lor roofing ulcs industry is also neces¬ 
sary. Production of more quantity and better quality of bricks and 
roofing tiles would reduce the use of other costlier materials like cement 
arid steel and also result in buildings which are more labour intensive. 
Similarly, it is essential that industries manufacturing lime and surkhi 
are also encouraged. With better scientific methods of manufacturing 
good quality lime and surkhi now available, it should now be possible 
to produce these materials of a standard quality. Small scale industries 
for putting up lime and surkhi plants should be encouraged, giving them 
all possible financial help and the much needed technical know-how. So 
far as timber is concerned, due to the use of timber being confined only 
to the few popular species of timber, the prices of timber tend to shoot 
up with the result that gradually this material is being replaced by more 
cement and steel. If this tendency is to be prevented, it is necessary 
for the Forest Departments to take special steps to introduce the use of 
secondary species of timber (which have been found suitable through re¬ 
search done at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun) by making them 
available in larger quantities and also providing the necessary seasoning 
and treatment plants for them. The production of timber being more 
labour intensive, the greater availability of these species of timber will 
result in more use of timber which is more labour intensive than the 
substitute materials like cement and steel. More production and use of 
all such local materials like bricks, lime, surkhi, stone etc., will also 
reduce the strain on the railways imposed by transportation of materials 
like cement and steel. In rural housing also the growing tendency for 
use of these sophisticated materials like cement and steel can be curbed 
by improving the technology of use of local materials like mud, bamboos, 
bricks, lime, surkhi etc. 
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21.2(>. The research organisations like the Central Building Research 
Institute, the National Buildings Organisation and its Rural Housing 
Wings are doing useful work in improving the buildings technology both 
in the rural ana the urban areas and by adopting more appropriate tech¬ 
nology. This research and development activity for improving of techno¬ 
logy and transfer of the same widely into the rural areas requires to be 
increased manifold. For this, it is necessary to augment these organi¬ 
sations considerably. 

21.27. There is no gainsaying the fact that presently the working and 
living conditions of building labour are far from satisfactory. The major 
problems which the building workers face are sub-human slum dwellings 
and irregular employment. They are not always ensured even the mini¬ 
mum facilities of health and safety. The existing machinery for enforce¬ 
ment of labour welfare measures is, to our knowledge, very inadequate 
and weak. The building trade unions also being relatively of recent 
origin, are weak economically, organisationally and financially. If the 
building labour is to make a more useful contribution, it is desirable 
that their lot is improved and they are provided satisfactory working 
and living conditions. It is true that because of the certain distinctive 
characteristics of the building industry such as lack of mass production, 
local market diversification of functions, temporary duration of work, 
geographical mobility of the labour force, high rate of labour turnover 
on individual site, there are limitations in providing continuity of 
employment to workers all the year around. However, it is now possi¬ 
ble to adopt improved methods of construction such as partial pre-fabri¬ 
cation of small size elements to ensure them some modicum of more 
regular employment. The continuity of employment on site has also 
an important relationship with the production of such building materials 
as bricks. Many a time due to the non-availability of bricks building work 
is held up and consequently the labour suffers. This is partly due to 
the present method of brick production where the production process 
has to be temporarily suspended during the monsoon period. If im¬ 
proved methods were adopted for the burning of bricks all the year 
round, better continuity of employment could be ensured not only to 
the building labour on site but also to the labour employed in the brick 
manufacturing industry. The various problems of building labour 
deserve to be studied very carefully and building industry organised in 
such a manner so as to give a better deal to the building labour. The 
existing scheme of artisan training being implemented by the ITI and 
the apprenticeship schemes in operation are getting poor response and 
have failed to meet the qualitative and quantitative requirements of 
artisans required in the construction industry. The need for proper 
training for the artisans which would raise their productivity hardly 
needs any emphasis. Therefore, we recommend that the whole pro¬ 
gramme of training as well as the apprenticeship scheme should receive 
de novo consideration by the Government. 

21.28. In their “Interim Report on House-Sites for Landless Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers”, the National Commission on Agriculture (NCA) 
have made a number of recommendations (Annexure II). We endorse 
all these. Their early implementation would go a long way in improving 
the plight df landless agricultural labourers and artisans, a large majority 
of whom belong to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

21.29. Considering the fact that the educated unemployed are provi¬ 
ded job opportunities through various Central schemes in the country 
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aide, the provision of social housing particularly for teachers, doctors, 
nurses and other personnel employable in rural areas assumes priority. 
Irt addition, we recommend that proper categories of social housing such 
as working women's hostels, creches for the children of the working 
women etc., should also receive serious consideration in the Fifth Plan 
both in urban and rural areas. 



Annexure II 


Refer Para 21.28 

Summay of Recommendations House sites Programme—New 

Dimension 

1. The twin problems of security of shelter and means of livelihood 
of the landless agricultural labour and artisans should be tackled simul¬ 
taneously. The rural landless should be provided with supplementary 
means of income in subsidiary occupations wherever possible to enable 
them to improve their living standards and to bring them into the main¬ 
stream of the productive process. The house site should be sufficient to 
enable the labour family to follow a suitable subsidiary avocation. 
(Paragraphs 4.4 and 4.5) 

2. With a view to providing house sites adequate for taking up 
various subsidiary occupations, the Scheme of Ministry of Works ana 
Housing should be modified as under: 

(a) In thickly populated semi-urban areas, the area of house site may 
range between 100 sq. Yds. to 130 sq. Yds. 

(b) Where relatively more land is available and space can be pro¬ 
vided for a cattle-shed or poultry or piggery or village industry 
alongwith the site for a house, the area may range between 250 
sq. Yds. to 300 sq. Yds. 

(c) Where adequate land is available and water can be provided 
for vegetable growing, the area may be around 500 sq. Yds. 
(Paragraph 4.8). 

3. Wherever the scheme is taken up for allocation of house sites, the 
development of land should form part of the scheme. Wherever vege¬ 
table growing could be taken up as a subsidiary occupation, the State 
must provide adequate means of irrigation, e.g. community w’ells from 
the irrigation programmes, for the purpose. The development should 
also include provision of drinking water, drainage, roads and communi¬ 
cations for the colony. This development should be viewed as a part of 
the larger programme of rural development. (Paragraphs 4.9 ana 4.10). 

4. The planning of subsidiary occupation should properly de¬ 
tailed with the provision of house sites, the typo of occupation depending 
on the operation of the various programmes in the particular area. 
(Paragraph 4.11). 

Administration 

5. An accelerated programme of providing house sites should be 
taken up. The house sites, the housing and the subsidiary occupation 
programmes should be planned and coordinated effectively (or concerted 
development and sustained impact on the economy of the landless agricul¬ 
tural labourers and artisans. (Paragraph 5.1.). 
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6. The planning authorities at State and district levels should be 
made responsible for inter-departmental coordination. (Paragraph 5.2). 

7. It will be desirable to have a separate Rural Housing Board in 
each State to supervise the implementation of the programme and laying 
down general guiding principles. The Board should have special interests 
represented on it and have effective links with Zila Parishads, Panchayat 
Samitis and Village Panchayats. it is desirable that the existing Rural 
Housing Cell is merged with the proposed board and acts as its secretariat. 
The Cell, should be adequately strengthened to draw up individual pro¬ 
jects under this programme and implement them. (Paragraph 5.3). 

8. The entire programme of providing house sites should be time- 
bound and completed in a phased and planned manner. A programme 
for half a million households should be taken up annually for the next 
10 years. (Paragraph 5.4). 

9. The Department of Social Welfare should adopt the scheme of 
the Ministry of Works and Housing as modified in this Report and 
implement it as a Centrally sponsored programme. (Paragraph 5.5). 

10. A programme for three million landless Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe families should be taken up and completed in the next 
10 years. Similarly, a programme for another two million landless agri¬ 
cultural labour families belonging to other sections of the landless should 
be taken up for implementation during the same period. (Paragraph 
5.6). 

11. In order to ensure adequate planning, the State Government 
should, on a priority basis, collect data relevant to the implementation of 
the programmes, from the areas where these are to be launched. (Para¬ 
graph 5.7). 

12. The programme should be linked with the programmes of SFDA/ 
MFAL. In the MFAL areas particularly, the first priority must be 
given to this scheme to enable the labour family to derive the benefits 
of the MFAL Project. (Paragraph 5.8). 

13. In every district where there are subsidiary occupation schemes, 
the house sites programme should lie built-in to make the landless labourer 
eligible for and capable of utilising the assistance available from these 
schemes. (Paragraph 5.9). 

14. Panchayat lands should be utilised for providing house sites 
under this programme. (Paragraph 5.10). 

15. The house sites should be near the village and if necessary, 
lands adjacent to the village abadi belonging to private owners should 
be acquired through outright purchase or in exchange of Government or 
common lands. Appropriate rules should be framed for expeditious 
acquisition of land for house sites. (Paragraphs 5.11 and 5.12). 

16. The provision in the scheme of the Ministry of Works and Hous¬ 
ing that the landless Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe families should 
be interspersed along with other families being allotted house sites is 
reiterated. (Paragraph 5.13). 
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17. Alongwith the programme for provision of free house sites, facili¬ 
ties will have to be given to the landless labour families for house con¬ 
struction on the sites allotted to them. For this, suitable programmes of 
assistance will have to be drawn up. (Paragraph 5.14). 

b inducing 

18. An estimated investment of about Rs. 22.5 crores for three lakh 
landless Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe families and about Rs. 15 
crores for two lakh landless families belonging to oLher sections of the 
population may be required annually to meet the cost of acquisition of 
land and development of house sites. (Paragraphs 5.15 and 5.16). 

19. For a programme of house construction, the feasibility of rout¬ 
ing funds through the Rural Housing Boards may be explored. (Para¬ 
graph 5.17). 

20. The financial assistance for construction can be given as loan to 
those landless families who are in a position to repay and those whose 
economic condition can be improved through the provision of subsidiary 
occupations. Where it is not possible to put the families on a subsidiary 
occupation programme, they may be given the benefit of construction 
subsidy. The subsidy programme for the Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes has to be viewed as a special case and continued. (Para¬ 
graph 5.20). 

21. The beneficiaries of house sites may require longterm loans on 
easy terms of payment for house construction. The possibility of making 
available the facilities of differential interest rates for the weaker sections 
may be explored for this purpose. (Paragraph 5.21). 

Legislation 

22. The provision in the Scheme of the Ministry of Works and 
Housing requiring the States to enact suitable legislation for conferring 
homestead rights on priority basis is reiterated. Conferment of these 
rights under the enactment should be speeded up. Wherever the site for 
the homestead is insufficient for a subsidiary occupation, the labour 
family should be made entitled to benefit from the scheme suggested in 
the Report. (Paragraph 5.23). 

23. All States should review the enactments and plug loopholes or 
remove such limitations in the prevailing laws which affect the pro¬ 
gramme of providing house sites to landless agricultural labour and rights 
of homestead on priority basis. (Paragraph 5.24). 

24. The rights conferred in homestead should be heritable. (Para¬ 
graph 5.25). 

25. The provision in the scheme of the Ministry of Works and 
Housing against alienation of the allotted house site to a third party is com¬ 
mended. (Paragraph 5.26). 

Source :—Interim Report on House-Sites For Landless Agricultural 
Labourers—National Commission on Agriculture—Pages (i) to (v). 



CHAPTER 10 


ASPECTS OF EMPLOYMENT GENERATION THROUGH SOCIAL 

WELFARE SCHEMES 

22.0. In keeping with the accent on social justice enunciated by the 
Prime Minister on several occasions the Working Group has examined 
the social welfare schemes covering the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. According to the 1961 Census, out of the total population of 43.9 
crores, scheduled castes were reckoned at 6.44 crores (14.6 per cent) and 
scheduled tribes 3.02 crores (6.2 per cent) respectively. The corresponding 
figures in 1971 Census released by the Registrar General of India based on 
tfieir distribution down to the level of Tehsil and Town is as follows:—- 


Total Population 

Scheduled Caste Popula¬ 
tion 

Scheduled Tribe Popula- 
lation 


Number 

Percent 
of’ the 
total 
Popula¬ 
tion 

Number Per cent 

of the 
total 
Popula¬ 
tion 

5,47,949,809 

79,995,89<j 

14.60 

37,974,953 6.93 


In examining the schemes for welfare and development of backward 
classes, we have acquainted ourselves with the details of the schemes, 
the Mid-Term Appraisal and also the Annual Plan, 1972-73. While we 
recognise that the schemes for the backward classes have been considered 
as an additional part of the total efforts for promoting their social and 
economic well-being, we would like to state that these schemes are not 
specifically employment-oriented. And to this extent we have had to hold 
discussions with the Department of Social Welfare in order to ascertain 
the employment potential of the schemes either on a short-term or long¬ 
term basis. 

22.1. In regard to the absorption of scheduled castes in Class I to 
IV posts in Central Government, we have ascertained that the total 
number of scheduled castes in Class I as on 1st January, 1969, was only 
569 out of an all-India total of 24,809 representing 2.29 per cent only 
of the total. In regard to Class II, out of a total of 40,652, scheduled 
castes numbering 1,431 were provided posts representing 3.52 per cent. 
In regard to Class III, out of a total of 13,31,016 the tptal number of posts 
held by the scheduled castes were 1,20,246 representing 9.01 per cent only. 
In regard to Class IV, out of 11,86,672, the scheduled castes in position 
were 2,17,727 representing 18.35 per cent. As compared with the overall 
percentage in tne total population we feel that this representation in 
Central Government requires to be increased depending on the availa¬ 
bility of qualified hands for the purpose. Comparable State figures of 
employment of scheduled castes arc not available with us. We recom¬ 
mend that the States with a higher percentage of scheduled castes in 
their total population such as the Punjab, U.P., West Bengal, Tamil 
Nadu, Haryana, Rajasthan, Orissa, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh require 
to give better representation to the scheduled castes in State Govern¬ 
ment services under various categories of employment. In view of the 
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fact that the 1971 Census figures are not available so far we further re¬ 
commend that a detailed study may have to l)e made in relation to 
the increase in the number of placements effected during the decade 
1961-71 so as to relate the total increase in their population to the total em¬ 
ployment position in the all-India picture as well as with particular 
reference to the States. 

22.2. We agree with the Planning Commission’s recommendations 
contained in the Mid-Term Appraisal that with a view to improving the 
placement of scheduled castes in the posts reserved for them in various 
categories of employment, it is necessary to consolidate the working of 
the pre-examination training centres started in 12 States and one Union 
Territory. After carefully acquainting ourselves with the admission 
policy, the assessment of manpower needs of not only Government 
departments but also public sector undertakings, nationalised banks and 
other institutions where there are employment opportunities for them, 
we endorse the views that there is need for developing appropriate syllabi 
and coaching techniques. In this connection we strongly recommend 
that members of scheduled castes with the requisite minimum qualifica¬ 
tions should be given increasing opportunities for employment in the 
private sector, particularly, large industrial enterprises, export houses 
and similar boaies where they would receive the opportunities of im¬ 
proving their proficiency in handling economic matters, learn commer¬ 
cial techniques and procedures and also, in general terms, be afforded 
the opportunities of getting an insight into the commercial life of various 
important urban centres in India, 

22.3. We have observed that, at present, there is no nexus between 
the Department of Social Welfare and the Department of Agriculture 
in matters relating to the formulation of schemes for employment meant 
for scheduled castes in the country-side where they form the largest class 
of landless labourers. We recommend that in all matters connected with 
land reform, land settlement, consolidation of holdings and tenancy 
regulations, it is important for both the Departments to consult each 
other and evolve schemes and procedures on a continuing basis to provide 
adequate employment for the landless labourers thrown out of work and 
also to provide them housing, medical and other amenities. We also 
recommend that as the weakest section of society, the scheduled 
castes have to receive greater share of attention in regard to wage payments. 
The employment of scheduled castes in the various irrigation projects 
including major and minor schemes and multiple cropping has to 
be gone into separately bv the Department of Social Welfare jointly 
with the Department of Agriculture and the Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power in so far as a number of schemes are in various stage of operation 
at present. We have dealt with some of the schemes separately under 
the head of Agricultural Schemes- We are of the view that equitable 
distribution of additional wealth generated as a result of the implemen 
ration of the schemes over successive vears as well as the conferment of 
property rights on the scheduled castes are two important factors to be 
taken into account jointly by the Department of Agriculture and Depart¬ 
ment of Social Welfare. 

22.4. The Working Group recommends that alongside the general 
programme for removal of poverty, there should be a two-pronged drive 
to improve the employment opportunities as well as general economic 
conditions of the scheduled castes in agriculture, by protecting their 
rights to fair wages as well as to land ownership. In this connection we 
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have taken note of the fact that lack of mobility on the part of the sche¬ 
duled castes who were traditionally wedded to certain menial occupa¬ 
tions in the villages, has been an important factor that militated against 
their benefiting from the spread of technology as well as the creation of 
new job opportunities in the wake of the implementation of special 
schemes. In this respect we recommend that apart from examining the 
possibilities of increasing the number of flush-outs etc. in urban housing, 
there must be a concerted drive to restore the self-dignity of Bhangis and 
others in doing menial jobs by assuring them higher wages. We also 
recommend that the scheduled castes have to be increasingly drawn into 
the programmes of youth corps, land army and social welfare schemes, 
all of which we have dealt with elsewhere separately. 

22.5. In regard to the general improvements as well as special educa¬ 
tional opportunities of scheduled castes, the Group has taken note of the 
present tendency for students among scheduled castes to increasingly seek 
admission in particular colleges in very large numbers, far out of pro¬ 
portion to the institutions’ capacity to absorb them. We understand 
that this situation has arisen out of the unwillingness on the part of 
certain institutions in metropolitan cities to lower their standards so as 
to admit a larger number of students belonging to scheduled castes. In 
view of the palpable difficulties of reducing the general admission stan¬ 
dards in all educational institutions so as to benefit those scheduled caste 
students who, generally speaking, are found to fall short of the standard 
requirements for admission to colleges and higher educational institutions, 
we recommend that the problem should be examined in all its aspects 
by the Department of Social Welfare with the Ministry of Education so 
as to see to what extent conditions attached for 7 admission to certain im¬ 
portant educational institutions in the country could be relaxed on 
special grounds for the benefit of the scheduled caste candidates to acquire 
proficiency in essential skills. 

22.6. We have identified that the most important reason for sche¬ 
duled castes not improving their levels of skills through education as 
well as encouragement in gainful productive activity is their lack of 
finance to see them through. In this respect, we recommend that along¬ 
side the implementation of social welfare programmes, there should be 
special programmes involving the nationalised banks so as to sanction 
loans without security to such deserving members of the scheduled castes 
who came up with the proposals for self employment. 

22.7. In this connection we would emphasise that all special schemes 
for social welfare should not be misconstrued or diverted to benefit the 
poor among the non-scheduled castes and should be specifically oriented 
for the betterment of the weakest collectivity of scheduled castes. This is 
not to deny that the poorer classes among the upper castes do require 
urgent succour and this could lie postponed. But, by and large, the 
poverty and destitution among scheduled castes are on such a large scale 
and so far below the general poverty line so that whatever amount ear¬ 
marked for their upliftment has at least to be spent on them rather 
than be sidetracked. 

22.8. We further recommend that whenever small scale industrial 
undertakings etc., are !>eing contemplated, such facilities should be ex¬ 
tended to them only in keeping with the availability of the facilities for 
marketing of products manufactured in such establishments. In addi- 
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tion, we are of the view that wherever loan facilities are extended to the 
members of the scheduled castes there should be a proper assessment to 
see that these loans are utilised properly and fully by the recipients and 
not diverted for other purposes. In furtherance of this, we recommend 
that it is necessary to induct enterprising members of the educated sche¬ 
duled castes for training in crafts, management training and be also given 
the benefit of entrepreneurial guidance through institutions and agen¬ 
cies at different centres. We further recommend that if this involves 
special concessions to be shown towards them, the institutions concerned 
should relax the rules of admission, fees etc., and accommodate a large 
number to expedite the grooming of scheduled castes candidates for effec¬ 
tive professional training and employment. We have observed from 
studies carried out on the basis of the Scheduled Castes that their repre¬ 
sentation in the manufacturing sector did not exceed three per cent 
although the rate of increase if any, registered during the last decade can 
be assessed by us only after the full analysis of the 1971 Census data 
is available. We are of the view that this low level of representation is 
not merely due to the lack of manufacturing industries in the districts 
where they are concentrated at present but also reflects on the poor levels 
of skill formation among them due to lack of education, training facili¬ 
ties and above all, the limited opportunities thrown open to them to get 
absorbed in the labour force of the manufacturing sector. Although an 
overall picture of the situation prevailing in different parts of the country 
is not readily available due to the paucity of special studies either by 
the Ministry of Labour or by the Department of Social Welfare, there 
has been sufficient evidence thrown up by certain surveys both official 
and academic that the intake of scheduled caste workers in labour inten¬ 
sive industries such as textiles continues to be hidebound by anachronis¬ 
tic social prejudice of employers and intermediate level of officers in 
their undertakings. For example, it has been brought to our notice that 
in important industrial centres of western India scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes constitute a high percentage of the total labour force 
in the spinning, weaving and processing departments. This is accoun¬ 
ted for largely by the type of operations involved in which the scheduled 
caste labour particularly has shown, not merely aptitude but also levels 
of skills required by the operation. However, the permanent strength of 
the labour force in the various departments of the mills do not always 
reflect the recognition of these factors so that a considerably large per¬ 
centage continues to be shown as badli labour and also under temporary 
categories. 

22.9. We understand that the recruitment of scheduled caste labour 
takes place like other labour through several methods usually employed 
for the purpose, e.g. direct recruitment at the gate of the mills,, through 
direct contacts, placement through the relatives working in the mills, 
through trade union leaders and contractors and also in a fewer number 
of cases, through advertisement in the local newspapers. The employ¬ 
ment exchange also plav an important role although this appears to be 
declining in some parts of the country. In a large number of cases badli 
workers among scheduled castes seldom get an opportunity to be absorbed 
in the permanent labour force in spite of their having put in several 
years of service. As the situation varies from region to region and there 
are palpable considerations of untouchability, casteism etc., there is, in 
our view, a special need on the part of the managements to live up to 
the country’s expectations in providing special treatment to the sche¬ 
duled castes so that they may play a significant role in the progress of 
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the textile industry. This will also applv to the employment of scheduled 
tribes, wherever it is applicable. As ihe country has been undergoing 
rapid changes in social attitudes, the imperative need for an increasing 
absorption of these backward communities in the industrial labour force 
requires to be reinforced in the minds of the management of all indus¬ 
trial concerns, particularly those employing labour intensive techniques. 
We strongly recommend, therefore, that the foregoing aspects should 
receive the special attention of the Social Welfare Department in co¬ 
operation with the Ministry of Labour and Employment so as to assess 
the dimensions of the problem and thereafter to devise suitable remedial 
measures for the Fifth Plan on a systematic basis. 

22.10. In connection with the rural electrification programmes, the 
Group has ascertained the difficulties that stood in the way of electri¬ 
fying the Harijan bastis for which Rs. 5 c rores have been provided in 
the^ Fourth Plan. We have observed that only Rs. 50 lakhs have been 
spent so far for this specific purpose. It has been brought to our notice 
that electricity supply being based on commercial considerations, electri¬ 
fication of Harijan bastis did not vield any rate of return, although in 
this respect, electricity boards have been given subsidy by the Central 
Government to specifically include the Harijan bastis. Apart from the 
fact that Harijan bastis situated mostly on the out-skirts of cities and 
towns, their dwellings did not satisfy the minimum technical criteria 
such as wiring and the fixtures, which cannot be dispensed with in rural 
electrificatibn programme. We recommend that a special study should 
be undertaken by the Department of Works and Housing to go into 
these aspects in consultation with the Ministry of Irrigation and Power 
and the Department of Social Welfare, so that an all-round consideration 
of the improvement of the possibilities pf supplying electricity to Harijan 
bastis, could be gone into and the matter given continuous consideration 
at the level of the Centre as well as at the States. In view of the accepted 
fact that deficiencies in the development of infra structure have hitherto 
largely defeated the extension of modern amenities to welfare motivated 
schemes specially meant for the scheduled castes, we recommend that 
infrastructural development in such backward States where there is a 
higher concentration of scheduled castes to their total population, parti¬ 
cularly, in some of the districts and blocks, should receive the special 
attention of the Government. In this respect, we would specially em¬ 
phasise the need to concentrate on agricultural development, including 
agro-based industries j .n districts where the proportion of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes is more than 33 per cent to the total population of 
the District, as brought out by the Report of the Expert Group on 
State Enactments having a bearing on Commercial Banks lending to agri- 
clilture. This may be seen at Appendix XXXV. Appendix XXXVI 
from this Report shows details of Bhoodan Land and Gramdan Villages. 
We would in particular, stress on these measures being extended to the 
villages adjoining cities and towns where the sweepers, mostly traditional 
Bhangis, are concentrated. 

22.11. The Group has taken note of the fact that, at present, there 
are no special provisions for enhancing the representation of scheduled 
castes in the social welfare department in so far as requirements are. nor¬ 
mally, subject to the Central Government rules. Nevertheless, We are 
of the view that it is important for a large number of Class I officers 
belonging to the scheduled castes to be specially absorbed in this Depart¬ 
ment for receiving practical training and thereby acquire lively interest 
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as well as the proper outlook in the upliftment of their social conditions 
in the process of implementing various social welfare programmes. In 
this regard, the Group has ascertained that there are favourable fields 
for the employment of scheduled castes in programmes of child welfare, 
maternal care etc. where large number of Balsevikas could be gainfully 
and productively employed. There are possibilities of utilizing them for 
the increased production of food, utilising locally available food stufE, 
the improvement of nutritional standards, rural transport, family plan¬ 
ning and women’s welfare. Although, there are special programmes 
covering these fields, we have ascertained that only half a dozen States 
have organised women welfare centres including those meant for child 
care. In view of this, we strongly recommend that States with higher 
concentration of scheduled castes be persuaded to play a more active 
role in their development alongside the lines that we have recommended 
in the earlier paragraph. 

22.12. From the planning angle, we are of the view that measures 
for social engineering calculated for the upliftment of the scheduled 
castes on a countrywide basis should be well-conceived and that such 
suitable welfare measures and programmes should be, considered as are 
more important than an overall developmental approach. What is 
required in our view, therefore, is to intensify the activities of the existing 
development corporation and other institutions and also increase their 
number as well as organisational structure in particular States. We re¬ 
commend that such efforts should receive the attention of the Department 
of Social Welfare based on special surveys and that similar steps should 
be taken in an intense fashion during the Fifth Plan. 

22.13. We have observed that the Department of Social Welfare are, 
at present, not concerned with the study of the participation of scheduled 
castes in industrial labour and as such, the social constraints that stood 
in the way of their larger absorption in particular professions and that 
also impeded their mobility have not been studied. In view of this we 
recommend that a study group consisting of high level officials of the 
Department of Social Welfare and the Ministries of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Labour should go into these questions for the absorption of 
scheduled castes, particularly, unskilled labour in centres of industrial 
activity and highlight the scope for their larger employment in the field 
of industrial labour. We would also recommend that wherever the 
absorption of educated scheduled castes figure in the Central and State 
schemes for the generation of employment, their evaluation at the end 
of the Fourth Plan period should bear a special assessment of the bene¬ 
fits that have accrued to these weaker collectivities. 



CHAPTER 11 


ASPECTS OF PLANNING SELF-EMPLOYMENT 

For Graduates and Post-graduates in Various Disciplines 

23.0. In the foregoing paragraphs we have examined some of the 
important ongoing central schemes under the Fourth Plan that have effec¬ 
tively provided job opportunities to graduates and post-graduates. The 
magnitude and gravity of the problem of unemployment under these 
categories have also been shown on the basis of the assessment made by the 
Division of Scientific and Technical Personnel, CSIR, New Delhi. We 
have, however, not touched upon the various aspects of promoting self- 
employment amidst the large category of Science, Engineering, Medicine, 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Arts and Commerce graduates and post-gradu¬ 
ates to take up gainful occupation on their own initiative and also un¬ 
der the guidance of institutions such as consultancy firms, commercial 
and industrial enterprises, Employment Market Information of the 
DGEfeT etc. As the immediate solution for growing unemployment in 
this category does not lie in providing them with job opportunities 
through a shelf of programmes and projects both by the Central Minis¬ 
tries and State Governments, we are of the view that all other possible 
avenues of self-employment should be explored to the maximum extent 
and the desirable climate created for encouraging young people to do so. 
The current expectation amongst them that the provision of employ¬ 
ment soon after their graduation or completion of studies is entirely the 
responsibility of the SLate is also likelv to be diluted with better com¬ 
prehension of Indian social realities provided self-employment could be 
planned on an organised scale. In this respect, we understand that in 
the USA about two per cent of the scientists and less than five per cent of 
engineers are self-emploved whereas in India, graduates including post¬ 
graduates in science, have been estimated to be self-employed to the extent 
of five per cent. Engineering graduates have also been found to be self- 
emploved up to six per cent. Nearly a quarter of the medical graduates, 
in modern medicine or allopathy, are also found to be self-employed as 
private practitioners. Self-employment under this category in the USA 
amongst doctors in private practice is reckoned at 62 per cent. Economic 
development, therefore, essentially connotes higher levels of self-employ¬ 
ment among the educated classes as distinct from passive dependence on 
Government initiative in providing job opportunities. 

23.1. While the estimates of self-employment among the educated 
and trained personnel is stated to be varying from 2 to 50 per cent 
depending on the profession, in general terms also, there would appear 
to be a growing trend in the direction as has been attested by the esti¬ 
mates made bv the Division for Scientific and Technical Personnel, CSIR 
on the basis of special censuses on scientific and technical personnel 
conducted by the Registrar General of Tndia in 1961 and 1971. The 
general conclusions of the comparative position during the decade 1961-71 
show that the proportion of self-employment among scientific and 
technical personnel have increased practically in all fields in sympathy 
with the increase in the total stock of these personnel. The following 
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table gives the self-employment position during the decade under various 
categories: — 

Table 11.13.— Self-employment Among Scientific and Technical Personnel 


(Percentage) 



Early 1961 

Early 1971 

Gatcgoiy 

Among 

total 

employed 

Among 

total 

employed 

In total 
stock 

Agricultural 

(Post-Graduate) ..... 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

Science 

(Post-Graduate) ... 

3.4 

3.6 

2.9 

Agricultural 

(Graudate) ... 

-(a) 

4.5 

3.6 

Science 

(Graduate) ..... 

—» 

9.3 

5.7 

Agricultural and Science (Graduate) 

8.1(c) 

8.8 

5.6 

Engineering and Technical (Degree) . 

3.8 

7.3 

6.1 

Engineering and Technical (Diploma) 

4.2 

4.7 

3.9 

Medical (Degree) ..... 

24.9 

27.6 

22.8 

Medical (Diploma). 

34.6 

45.3 

42.3 

Veterinary (Degree). 

2.2 

2.7 

2.2 

Medical (Indigenous and Homoeopaths all 
levels) ..... 

47.7 

51.0 

44.3 

Nursing (Graduate) ..... 

9.3 

5.6 

4.7 

Nursing (Diploma and Certificate) 

•• 

2.7 

2.5 

Arts (Post-graduate) ..... 


8.7 

7.0 

Arts (Graduate) ..... 


11.7 

8.0 

Commerce (Post-Graduate) 


14.3 

12.0 

Commerce (Graduate) .... 


13.8 

10.2 

Technical and Vocational Trade (Diploma and 
Certificate) ..... 


2.7 

2.5 


Source. —Bulletin on Technical Manpower, CSIK, Vol. XIV, May, 1972. 

Note. —(a, b) Separate figures are not available ; combined figure given at (c). This 
also applies to Table 11.14. 

From the above table it emerges that self-employment has gone up 
from about four per cent in 1901 to seven per cent in 1971 among the 
employed engineers including those in self-employment. It has further been 
estimated that 5,000 engineers holding degrees and diplomas were self- 
employed in 1961 whereas their corresponding figure in 1971 rose to 23,000. 
Out of this number the proportion of self-employment among diploma 
holders in 1961 was higher than that among degree holders in engineering 
although the position appears.to have been reversed in 1971 with a higher 
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proportion of engineering graduates taking up sef-employment. The 
following table illustrates the position. 

Table 11.14.— Estimated Number of Graduates in Self-employment 1961 and 1971 




Self-employed 

Category 

Level 

t —-^—--— 


Early Early 

1961 1971 


Agriculture .... 

Post-Graduate 

76 

257 

Do. 

Graduate 

NA 

1,700 

Science .... 

Post-Graduate 

1,470 

4,040 

Do. 

Graduate 

NA 

23,940 

Agriculture and Science 

. Graduate 

12,000 

25,640 

Engineering and Technical 

Degree 

2,230 

11,300 

Do. 

. Diploma 

2,870 

9,530 

Veterinary .... 

Degree 

NA 

286 

Medicine (Modern) 

Degree 

9,400 

22,300 

Medicine (Modem) 

Diploma 

10,520 

11,420 

Arts and Humanities 

Post-Graduate 

NA 

27,350 

Do. 

Graduate 

NA 

91,100 

Commerce .... 

Post-Graduate 

NA 

5,600 

Do. 

. Graduate. 

NA 

27,320 

Source .—Bulletin on Technical Manpower, CSIR, Vol. XIV, May, 1972. 


23.2. The opportunities for self-employment open to graduates and 
post-graduates in agricultural or general sciences appear to have been pro¬ 
portionately smaller than those open to the engineering and technological 
fields. An important point that emerges from the data given in the table is 
that the arts and commerce graduates and post-graduates have found self- 
employment to a higher proportion than those in science and engineering 
on the basis of the findings of the special census conducted by the Registrar 
General of India in 1971. The median pay and earning in public, private 
and self-employment sectors as given by the CSIR is also revealing about 
the extent of the viability of self-employment from the remuneration angle. 


Table 11.15 .—Median Pay and Earning in Public, Private 
and Self-employment Sectors 

(Persons at all levels of education) 


Category 




Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Self¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

All 

Sectors 

Science .... 




443 

427 

565 

438 

Engineering and Technical 




488 

650 

742 

519 

Medicine (Modern) 




725 

725 

730 

725 

Agriculture .... 




412 

424 

460 

414 

Veterinary .... 




490 

625 

430 

492 

Arts .... 




373 

358 

458 

370 

Commerce .... 




394 

446 

590 

410 


Sourct .—Bulletin on Technical Manpower, CSIR, Vol. XIV, May, 1972. 
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25.3. The importance of promoting self-employment among the 
educated categories particularly scientific and technical personnel cannot 
be overemphasised in the Indian context. In so far as the need for a higher 
stock of these personnel for the future plans and the training imparted for 
the purpose have to be matched by the provision of employment opportuni¬ 
ties, if not directly by the Government, atleast through the expansion in 
the activities of private agencies. There is need for the planned promotion 
of self-employment and the need to modify approaches to educational 
planning as such. As graduation or post-graduation under any of the cate¬ 
gories does not equip the person with the requisite capabilities for self- 
employment, a series of organisational and institutional measures require 
to be devised under Indian conditions. In this regard, we would give the 
foremost priority to the establishment of a net work of consultancy services 
for promoting self-employment. As the sector of small scale industries has 
been specially identified as offering scope for self-employment, we would 
like to outline below our views on the subject. As we do not like to overlook 
the special aspect of planning self-employmenL for the large number of 
matriculates, craftsmen, etc. in India, we have sought to deal with it 
separately. Similarly, attracting youth for self-employment requires also 
a preparatory training and uttitudiuization towards dignity of labour and 
self-reliance as part of character formation through such voluntary or¬ 
ganisations as Youth Corps, Land Army etc. The State schemes that have 
drawn our attention under this category have also been examined by us 
in the report. We arc of the view that promotion of self-employment 
opportunities constitutes the key to transform the social frustrations of 
youth towards constructive national endeavour. 

Need for Consultancy Services for Promoting Self-Employment in Small- 

Scale Industries 

23.4. Taking an overall view of the schemes formulated by the 
Ministry of Industrial Development as well as by the nationalised banks 
for promoting self-employment among the engineering graduates, ITI 
diploma and certilicate holders, we have observed that one of the serious 
impediments in the way of starting small-scale industries is the inadequacy 
of the arrangements that exist at present for consultancy services. We 
agree with the view that while “starting an industry or business can be 
exciting and challenging and also prove itself to be a trigger for economic 
development”, only a very limited number of scientists and engineers 
have the requisite competence and experience to start them on their own. 
Apart from the financial requirements, there is need to have a full com¬ 
prehension of the initial arrangements for starting an industry or business. 
We recognise that, at present, the Small Scale Industries Board and 
the Development Commissioner for Small Scale Industries at the Centre 
and the Directorate of Industries in the State Governments are charged 
with the responsibility of looking after the development of small scale 
industries. The Industrial Extension Service Centres for Small Scale 
Industries set up as direct service agency to small scale industries, no 
doubt, meet the requirements of the small entrepreneurs who are faced 
with the difficulty of engaging skilled technicians and business consult¬ 
ants. The functions of the Industrial Extension Service also include three 
main activities that have been of a great help for those entrepreneurs 
among the educated unemployed who would like to launch themselves in 
business or small scale industries. These are given below: — 

(i) To conduct economic surveys in particular industries and areas, 
and make concrete recommendations for a developmental pro¬ 
gramme; 
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(ii) To act as information centre, including the publication of the 
bulletin etc., and answering enquiries for economic and com¬ 
mercial information; and, 

(iii) To help in the development of ancillary units, 

23.'). Details of the technical and managerial guidance by the SSIDO 
through the 16 Small Industries Service Institutes (SISIs), eight branch 
institutes and 55 extension centres are given below: — 

Table 11.16 ,—Technical and Managerial Guidance by the SSIDO 

(Figures as on March 31, 1971) 


Numbers 


1. Advices on purely technical matters ..... 7,29,101 

2. Advice on starting new industries ..... 3,24,648 

3. Other assistance ........ 8,31,049 

4. Visits to units ........ 7,49,318 

5. Technical literature such as model schemes, etc. . . 66,969 

6. Economic Information ....... 3,38,565 

7. Persons trained in industrial management . . . 29,779 

8. Persons trained in technical trades ..... 29,817 


Sources.—"The Economic Times" dated 29th May, 1972, K. L. Nanjappa, Development 
Commissioner for Small Scale Industries, Ministry for Industrial Development, New Delhi 
on “How Big is the Small Scale Sector ? ” 

23.6. Together with the similar assistance provided at the State level 
by the Directorates of Industries, there is at present wide range of Techni¬ 
cal Advisory Service, Workshops and Laboratories Service, management, 
consultancy service, managerial and technical training service and in¬ 
formation and general services to the small enterprises. Notwithstanding 
the above, the Working Group had attempted a fresh assessment of the 
issues relating to the need for consultancy services and our views are given 
in the following paragraphs. 

23-7. Our new assessment of the need for consultancy services for 
promoting self-employment in small scale industries is based on realistic 
appreciation of the difficulties faced by the entrepreneurs on numerous 
counts. These are: 

(a) there is, at present, bo suitable organisation that can provide a 
package of assistance to an entrepreneur howsoever eager he might be in 
starting a small industry; 

(b) there are innumerable difficulties caused by delays in obtaining 
clearances/sanctions from a large number of Government Departments/ 
Financial Institutions. These have been brought to our notice specifically 
by the Indian Institute of Technology, Madras in a separate memorandum. 
These have been attested by others also; 

(c) the present practice adopted in many States of leaving teething 
issues of small scale industries to the Industries Department have gene¬ 
rally proved to be unsatisfactory. Assistance provided in the matter of 
allotting land, water, power, raw materials etc., has not been found to 
be either expeditious or satisfactory to the majority of investors in 
small scale industries and there is frustration on this account; 
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(d) there are, at present, substantial investible surpluses in the 
rural sector, that has developed fast due to the new agricultural tech¬ 
nology in certain States, which could be tapped for investment in produc¬ 
tive areas such as the small scale sector and in this manner, their non¬ 
productive investment in luxury houses, consumer durables, jewellery 
and extravagant forms of living, could also be avoided to a great extent; 

(e) the Interim Report of the Committee had also made observa¬ 
tions regarding the need for a Multi-Service Agency that would attend 
inter alia to the needs of intending entrepreneurs in matters such as 
the procurement of raw-materials, finance, marketing of products etc., 
(para 78, pages 50 and 51). 

23.8. We have given careful consideration to the need for setting 
up organisations that can provide a package of Consultancy Services 
for the small investors, consisting of all the major functions ant) services 
that require special attention at present. These include : 

(i) Market surveys that would identify the specific products in an 
area where it can be manufactured profitably. This will directly involve 
the identification units suitable for this purpose. 

(ii) As information regarding demand and supply, process, import 
policy availability of scarce raw-materials etc., is vital to the intending 
investors, there is an urgent need to provide them all information re¬ 
lating to the facilities available for financing the unit through Govern¬ 
ment or institutional agencies. For this purpose a data bank has to 
be created. 

(iii) The preparation of feasibility report containing all the requisite 
information to be provided to the financing institution by the investor 
assumes priority in the above context. The auick preparation of such 
feasibility reports by an organisation would enable the investor to decide on 
a particular product or products and. therefore, the speed of decision mak¬ 
ing can be enhanced and the financing institution will also be enabled 
to assist him promptly. 

(iv) We envisage that, at this stage, the organisation of Consul¬ 
tancy Services can extend assistance in negotiations for financial assis¬ 
tance from either a nationalised bank or industrial finance corpora¬ 
tion. Such specialised assistance to negotiate loans will, in our view, 
improve matters a great deal over the prevailing conditions. 

(v) The organisation should be able to advise the investor on mat¬ 
ters of process and technology most suitable to the local circumstances 
in the area where he proposes to set up the industry. 

(vi) Assistance in the procurement of appropriate equipment and 
even in negotiations on price to be paid to the suppliers is another type 
of valuble service that this organisation can render. 

(vii) As the next stage, the consultancy organisation can extend 
specialized assistance in the supervision of construction and erection of the 
industrial unit. 

(viii) Guidance in the selection of operators and their training 
could also be extended by the organisation and, wherever necessary, 
training could be arranged with existing units elsewhere. 
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(ix) Guidance and assistance in regard to marketing arrangements is 
the next most important stage at which the organisation can extend its 
assistance in so far as many small investors do not appear to have a full 
comprehension of the possibilities of marketing their products because of 
lack of experience or information. 

(x) The Consultancy organisation should be in a position to assist 
the small investor on the needs of a regular inspection of his products so 
that the quality of his production can improve on a systematic basis. 

23.9. The task of “mothering” an intending entrepreneur on the above 
lines through a consultancy organisation will involve the services of 
specialist staff covering the following:— 

(i) Engineers (Civil. Mechanical. Electrical, Chemical, Industrial 
and Production); 

(ii) Marketing specialists; 

(iii) Financial Experts, chiefly Cost Accountants and Financial 
Advisers, and 

i 

(iv) Inspection staff. 

Manpower planning should he geared up to see that arrangements 
are made to improve the outturn of these categories by specialised institu¬ 
tions in the coming years. 

23.10. As it is important to define the area in which such an organi¬ 
sation would function effectively, we consider that each such oragnisation 
should not have more than 200 miles radius as the sphere of their activity. 
We feel with about a 100 of .such organisations to begin with and with one 
such organisation for at least 6 districts there should be the possibility of 
covering all the major regions of India that require this type of assistance 
to promote industrial development. 

23.11. We have acquainted ourselves with the range of the institutions 
that are offering consultancy services at present in the country and we feel 
that Banks, existing engineering and design organisations like the Pro¬ 
motion and Development Division (P&D) of the Fertilizers Corporation 
of India, Fertilizers Engineering Development Organisation, Engineers 
(India) Ltd., and the Central Machinery Development Organisation 
(CMDO) alongwith large industrial houses in the private sector would be 
in a position to set up such organisations. It is our view that when Con¬ 
sultancy Services are started in the country on a large scale, on the above 
lines, it would be useful to invite qualified and experienced Indians now 
serving abroad and possessing up-to-date knowledge and modern ideas to 
join them. 

23.12. We envisage that each organisation set up in this manner will 
have its own special characteristics and that it will be enriched by the 
experience in catering to the special nature of consultancy services required 
in particular areas. However, we would emphasise that parallel to these 
organisations there should be a Small Scale Industries Development 
Commissioner in each State with a Deputy Assistant Commissioner posted 
in each district and vested with powers necessarv to act on behalf of the 
Government in providing infrastructural facilities that are being attended 
to bv the Industries Department of the State Government at present. We 
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fed that if officers of the above designations arc appointed in the States 
they can directly take up the responsibility of promoting the develop¬ 
ment of small scale industries with greater efficiency in close cooperation 
with the organisation of the Consultancy Services. 

Aspects of Planning Self-Employment for Matriculates, Craftsmen etc. 

23.13. Considerations of full time employment in the country can¬ 
not be divorced from the possibilities of increasing self-employment 
to the maximum extent. Under Indian conditions, at any rate, self- 
emplovinent constitutes the main feature like many other less developed 
countries of the world. It is important to observe here that there are 
levels as well as dimensions to self-employment of moderately educated 
persons that is basically related to the tempo of general economic activity 
that prevails in different parts of India. This varies with the temporal 
attitudes of communities in sympathy with their natural environment 
or the ecology of their habitat. With the increasing pace of urbanisation, 
industrial development as well as the use of agricultural technology, 
however, self-employment is likely in the long run, to transform itself 
into job-oriented wage employment. This process is taking an accelerat¬ 
ed turn under the present conditions in India largely under the impact 
of economic planning and the general raising of the tempo of economic 
activity. The Group is fully convinced that, apart from general economic 
development, the Central and State Schemes are bound to assist this 
process of employment generation through multiplier effect in the primary, 
secondary and most of all, in the tertiary sector. Whereas self-employment 
is both gainful and productive, wage employment, be it in the industries, 
big or small, cottage or village industries, processing operations etc., which 
arc increasing in the different industrial complexes and urban areas, 
has reduced the levels of self employment in the country, particularly in 
some of the developing areas. 

23.14. We are not aware of any special studies carried out on the 
nature of the absorption of self-employed people gradually into wage paid 
employment except tangentially. The scheme for extending financial 
assistance to entrepreneurs for setting up of industries, formulated by the 
Ministry of Industrial Development, the scheme for ITI certificate holders 
and apprentices implemented already since 1971 by the Department of 
Labour and Employment have been dealt with by us earlier. Similarly, 
the State Schemes formulated for providing self employment through 
training courses have also been covered by us under the State Schemes. 
In this connection, it is interesting to observe that the Report of the Bihar 
Unemployment Committee, 1960, had drawn special attention to the 
social and economic values of self-employment since they had 
emphasised on the necessity of a clear-cut policy of the State 
towards self-employment (pages 87-88). The Bihar Unemployment 
Committee postulated that self-employing occupations are not necessarily 
like relief employment, in so far as there are certain individuals and activi¬ 
ties, such as watch repairing, lock-making, the making of handicrafts, toys 
etc., in which “individual judgement and a test of the human eye and 
touch cannot be replaced bv machinery”. As a land of traditional handi¬ 
crafts with renowned self-employed craftsmen, India is fast succumbing 
to a state where the craftsmen are out of employment and are facing diffi¬ 
culties for want of raw materials and such items essential for self-employ¬ 
ment. The rapid commercialisation of internal as well as export trade 
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covering their products that fetch higher values at the market price with¬ 
out benefiting them, has created not only unemployment among the former 
self-employed groups of individuals with traditional skills but have also 
made them a prey to the operations of unscrupulous market forces, middle¬ 
men and similar characters. Wherever self-employed people have succeed¬ 
ed in forming co-operatives of their own, such a situation has not made 
itself felt in an acute fashion. In this connection, we have observed that 
the scheme 'for the organisation of Block Level Village Artisans 
(Baluteders) multipurpose cooperative societies prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra is worthy of experimentation in other parts of the 
country. Appendix XXXVII gives the text of this scheme. We endorse 
its objective of reviving Industrial Cooperative Societies for artisans and 
workers engaged in handicrafts and cottage industries. 

23.15. The Group has not been in a position to enquire into the 
existing state of affairs of traditionally self-employed people of all categories 
independently in order to make any firm recommendation either in respect 
of any particular household industry or craft. In this respect we have 
substantially been guided bv the findings of the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. Bombay. In view, however, of the increasing 
dimensions of internal trade covering the products manufactured by 
groups of craftsmen representing carpentry, goldsmithy, weaving, masonry 
etc., we would recommend that wherever possible the traditional 
skill should be continued to be preserved in the family set-up and not be 
allowed to die out in the process of economic development that is taking 
place in different parts of the countrv. Although we are aware that the 
Commission of Khadi and Village Industries are going into this question 
in depth based on their Enquiry of Village Artisans under the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board. Maharashtra, there is in our view the need for 
collection of data on this on a countrywide and continuous basis. The 
present enquiry covers only oil pressing, tanning and leather work, potterv, 
cane and bamboo articles, fibres and cotton wears, besides grain processing. 
The statistics of employment covering 21 village industries as collected bv 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commission in their Annual Report, 
1969-70 are given in Appendix XXXVIIT. Taking an overall view of the 
work that has already been done bv different bodies, we would strongly 
recommend that, from the plan standpoint, employment generation under 
any scheme or project that involves wage paid labour in any locality should 
not draw awav skilled craftsmen either as ordinary workers or add to the 
ranks of the illiterate or semi-educated unemployed. We also recommend 
that the impoverishment of traditional craftsmen for want of incentives 
should he rectified on an all India scale so that their self-employment is 
fully ensured, taking the following developments into consideration:— 

(i) While on the subject of giving financial aids to the craftsmen to 
sustain their employment in traditional village industries we have been 
assured bv the fact that the Report of the Banking Commission, 1972. has 
devoted considerable thought to the lot of the small artisans who do not 
normally hire anv labourers outside their families for helping them in 
their business and who also do not employ anv large scale mechanised 
tools. The Banking Commission had taken steps to ascertain their usual 
sources of credit from indigenous bankers, monev lenders, friends and 
relatives. Thev had also verified the quantum of loans received bv them 
from a few cooperative agencies and also such Government agencies like 
the Directorate of Industries and the Small Scale Industries Corporations. 
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The Commission has in addition conducted a survey by interviewing 1,087 
artisans. 

(ii) The credit requirements of small artisans based on their iindings 
were determined and on this basis the Commission has recommended 
that the small artisans and other self-employed persons may be encouraged 
to form themselves into cooperatives or associations wherever feasible. To 
quote the Banking Commission: “The cooperatives or associations could 
among others, look into the financial operations of artisans and help the 
credit agencies with information about the concerned artisans at the time 
of processing loan application^, as also issue certificates, if so needed, to 
vouch for the operations of the artisans concerned. Care, however, should 
be taken by official agencies to see that these cooperatives or associations 
do not misuse their powers of issuing certificates of credit worthiness to 
artisans. There should be, therefore, a check from time to time by appro¬ 
priate bodies in this respect.” (Para 7.29, Page 117). 

23.16. The Banking Commission has further taken note of the 
introduction of the Credit Guarantee Corporation of India (Small Loans) 
Guarantee Scheme which came into operation from April 1, 1971. The 
scheme as it was conceived provided credit facilities to self-employed 
persons in priority and included sectors to amounts not exceeding Rs 20,000. 
Such credit facilities could be utilised for purchasing necessary equip¬ 
ment, or for repairing or renovating existing equipment or “for purcha¬ 
sing tools or for working capital requirements”. The scheme will cover 
credit facilities of even the skilled persons who do not have any pro¬ 
fessional or technical degree or diploma. It has been noted by the Bank¬ 
ing Commission that with effect from October 1. 1971 the Credit Guara¬ 
ntee Corporation has introduced this scheme under which credit given 
to service cooperatives by scheduled commercial banks and by those 
State and Central Cooperative Banks whose deposits are insured bv 
the Deposit Insurance Corporation is guaranteed by the Corporation. 
The Commission has, therefore, recommended that “the eligibility for 
participation in the Credit Guarantee Scheme for small loans should be 
extended so as to include non-scheduled banks as well as Cooperative 
Credit Institutions extending credit to Industrial Cooperative Societies 
and small borrowers”. (Para 7.27), Page 116). 

23.17. Another interesting recommendation by the Banking Com¬ 
mission, 1972 has been that “commercial banks should also evolve schemes 
that combine in them both savings and borrowing operations of artisans 
and other small borrowers in older to promote and develop banking 
habits among them”. The Commission also recommended that “interest 
rates charged from these borrowers should be reasonable and that banks 
should attempt to reduce the cost by resorting to similar procedures as 
also their properly designed policy of differential rates”. (Para 7.27 Page 
116). 


23.18. The Group is of the view that if the above quoted recommenda¬ 
tions of the Banking Commission, 1972 are properly implemented, the 
self-employment opportunities of artisans could be safeguarded a great 
deal, in the multifarious village industries that are widely scattered in 
different parts of India. We are of the view that the implementation of 
these recommendations from the angle of their impact on the working 
conditions and the raising of employment levels among village artisans. 
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may be specially evaluated by tbe Planning Commission in cooperation 
with the Banks and Industrial Cooperatives before the end of the Fourth 
Plan period. 

23.19. In regard to self-employed craftsmen, we furiher recommend 
that quite apart from studying the economics of the self-employed workers 
relating to various household industries, crafts etc., through special credit- 
oriented quick surveys e.g., by the Banking Commission, socio-economic 
surveys should be undertaken by the Indian Council of Social and 
Scientific Research in order to identify the social and economic characteri¬ 
stics of small and large groups of communities devoted to such type of 
occupations but who are perforce affected by the trend of machine oriented 
economic development and employment generation and therefore, have 
to give up their traditional skills and also take up wage paid labour, 
overlooking in the process their traditional occupations and skills. We 
think that with the raising of their levels of technology through the use 
of mechanical tools, the craftsmen tend to lose their devotion to their 
work and fail to produce objects of excellence. This is also likely to 
divert the younger male members of the family to other professions. 
Secondly, under the normal circumstances when a craftsman faces unem¬ 
ployment for want of raw material or other inabilities to pursue his 
traditional occupation and is forced to take up low wage paid labour or 
other occupations disapproved by his kith and kin, we would interpret 
the situation thus created as being contrary to the interests of the country. 
We are of the view, therefore, that certain studies under this category 
might be undertaken from the viewpoint of the impact of commercialisa¬ 
tion of handicrafts, industries and such other items which are figuring in 
the export trade on a large scale and at the same time, do not confer 
benefits on the artisans. We recommend that a special effort should be 
made by the Government to see that the quality of their/skills is safe¬ 
guarded and that greater financial benefits accrue to them in the general 
process of employment generation. 

23.20. We endorse the view of the Bihar Unemployment Committee 
that the safeguarding of the rules of employment of the people possess¬ 
ing traditional skills has an individual as well as a social dimension and, 
therefore, it cannot be lost sight of in the interest of the country. This 
is so for the reason that there is emotional satisfaction in self-employment 
and also considerable scope for initiative and enterprise, that are basic 
to the development of enterpreneurship and the development of econo¬ 
mic rationality among the poorer classes in the country. Economic ratio¬ 
nality translates itself in a developing situation when the people possess¬ 
ing these skills are assisted purposivistically to earn more in terms of 
income from their labour by marketing their products and realising their 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. On this ground, alone, there¬ 
fore, there is need to foster self-employment in several backward regions 
of the country where, by forte of circumstances people with traditional 
skills are concentrated without proper avenues of marketing. In this 
respect although we generally accept the existential fact leading to tbe 
continuance of the traditional occupation amongst communities for want 
of educational advancement or other facilities enjoyed by the rest of the 
community, particularly in urban areas, we would at the same time not 
like to preclude them from the general benefits and advantages of deve¬ 
lopment. With the availability of, as well as the regular use of better 
tools by the craftsmen, such as gold and silversmiths, wood workers, stone 
cutters, idol-makers and similar categories of traditional workers in the 
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country, there has also been a set-back in self-employment for want of 
the wherewithal to acquire them and keep up with the rising levels of 
demands of their products. We are aware that the Handicrafts and 
Handloom Export Corporation and similar bodies operating in export 
trade have through various schemes of export assistance eased the shortage 
of tools to some extent. This might have assisted them in producing 
articles for the foreign markets in larger numbers or of better quality 
since the benefits of higher price realisation either through exports or 
through the sale to tourists do not reach the artisans to sustain them¬ 
selves. We do not, in this context, advocate a too hasty modernisation 
of tools or the large scale production of items exclusively for exports at 
unremunerative prices or to prop up over-invoicing operations of expor¬ 
ters or middlemen. f rom the employment standpoint, we are of the 
view that while the competition from cheaper commercial substitutes and 
products e.g. plastic articles, chappals etc., based on modern technology 
in the countryside cannot be helped, the planning authorities of the States 
should take prompt and adequate measures to see that traditional occu¬ 
pations e.g., leather chappals, shoes etc., are not displaced by the deli¬ 
berate popularisation of consumer goods on a vast scale and create un¬ 
employment amongst disadvantaged rural families. In this respect also, 
we endorse the view of the Bihar Unemployment Committee, 1960, that 
self-employmcnL means the maximum employment of family labour and 
this directly strengthens the family as a unit. 

23.21. As unemployment generally creates acute poverty, we would 
like to stress that the levels and nature of unemployment prevailing in 
some of the backward States as a result of the expansion of the consumer 
goods industry using modern technology will result in the disrupting of 
family life, reduce the levels of income and also prepare the ground for 
social instability. Overall, therefore, we are of the view that the gene¬ 
ration of employment in either industrial or agricultural sector, in any 

{ iart of India, has to be evaluated, strictly in terms of its impact on thr¬ 
ives of the larger communities in the adjoining areas. We recommend 
that Indian sociologists and economists should devote a good part of 
their attention and studies on this aspect of the changes taking place in 
different parts of the country, which under the guise of much-vaunted 
economic development leads to the disorganisation, if not the disintegra¬ 
tion of social life itself. We would also like to underline that the insta¬ 
bility created in rural households in similar circumstances, is likely to 
create social unrest of deeper significance. This has been illustrated 
by the recent experiences in West Bengal. 

23.22. The problem of employment generation using capital resour¬ 
ces s at the small industry level has given rise to several policy changes 
during the last few years in regard to the finacial resources availability 
to start minor enterprises. In regard to self-employed people such as 
craftsmen, we are not aware of any scheme framed in adequate terms, 
by which financial aid has been given to any familv or group of families 
who have been themselves impoverished to continue their traditional 
occupations and have, therefore, had to take up alternative employment, 
specially wage paid labour, that is unsuited to their aptitudes and skills. 
We have already enumerated the recommendations of the Banking Com¬ 
mission, 1972 on the subject with which we are in full agreement. Where¬ 
as cooperative organisations of craftsmen are in a position to benefit from 
loans from cooperative banks and are also able to systematise their levels 
of production for supplying their products to official as well as private 
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agencies, the individual household incorporating a traditional skill is 
not in a position to avail of the same unless the individual agrees to con¬ 
form to the wishes of the cooperatives unconditionally and get themselves 
fully absorbed. This is likely to impose constraints in several cases of 
self employed households using small amounts of capital and not making 
any demands on society, for other amenities such as housing or other 
rights and responsibilities safeguarded by the Factories Act, 1948. Wc 
recommend, therefore, that alongside the present tendency to institu¬ 
tionalise production effort of the household with traditional skills through 
their absorption in cooperatives and backing the labour with financial 
loans etc., by cooperative banks, there should, at the same time, be a dis¬ 
criminating effort on the part of District Collectors to see that particular 
families within their jurisdiction and traditionally self-employed in the 
fabrication of art objects, handicrafts, agarbatti-making, idol-making, pot¬ 
tery, cap-making, wood-carving, umbrella making etc., should not be 
denied the opportunity to pursue their avocation in a changing situation, 
where the accent is on trade and commerce. We are recommending this 
for the reason that the scheme of providing loans etc., to craftsmen cen¬ 
trally sponsored might not make itself felt unless the District Officers make 
an extra-humanitarian effort to familiarise themselves about the artisans 
and motivate them to greater gainful activity and see that their finances 
are subsidised. 

23.23- Secondly, the exploitation of their weak financial condition by 
middlemen might be stopped and producers cooperatives organised. In 
taking special steps most suitable to cope up with a situation, we are of the 
view that the State Government as well as the all-India organisations that 
have the welfare of self-employed people in view should pay special atten 
tion to the present trends of social change and modernisation taking place 
in different parts of the country. In recommending this we would like to 
make it explicitly clear that we are not against any modernisation process 
that is taking place in keeping with the time spirit but that we aim merely 
at safeguarding the human factor. This shoidd have its right-ful place 
in any discussion on employment generation. Self-employment, therefore, 
constitutes a vital part of the subject of full time employment and forms 
the basic plank of social stability and that also safeguards private initiative 
and the emotional satisfaction derived from the work in a traditional 
occupation within the household. 

Creation of Employment through the Organisation of Youth Corps 

23.24. 'L he Group has been attracted by two proposals for the organi¬ 
sation of Youth Corps by the States of Mysore and Tamil Nadu. These 
proposals have been now embodied in schemes and are in the process of 
experimentation. The basic idea of Youth Corps has been conceived in 
European countries, particularly socialist countries. They have been by 
and large, related to the political party organisation and in some countries 
Youth Corps are known to have made immense strides in nationally- 
significant activities. During days of nationalistic struggles, Indian youth 
have been surcharged with the spirit of unity for national purposes. This 
emotional integration appears to have been watered dowui a great deal 
due to reasons that are well-known and therefore, need not be gone into 
by us. The National Cadet Corps in India in the early stages of its organi¬ 
sation had also embodied this idea and experimented it, in relation to 
constructive activities. We are convinced that there is positive scope in 
organising Youth Corps in all the States, in so far as it directly serves to 
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increase the social rationality of the youth and also canalise it for purposes 
of social reconstruction. In this process economic activity and employment 
are likely to be generated on a large scale in the countryside since the 
members of the youth corps will set an example to the rural youth in 
engaging themselves in self-employment activities as well as in raising 
their levels of aspirations for getting absorbed in gainful employment. 

Mysore 

23.25. According to the Mysore Scheme which originally started 
tinder the designation of Mysore Development Corps in February, 1971, 
the Corps will be composed of voluntary workers who would like to 
dedicate part of their lives to the development of the State through the 
utilisation of skills and energies. The Corps would have six units initially, 
viz: — 


(i) Adult literacy 

(ii) Maintenance of agricultural machinery. 

(iii) Backward districts 

(iv) Farmers training 

(v) Hospital services 

(vi) Youth services 

23.26. Each unit would have 25 volunteers to start with. Each vol¬ 
unteer that joins the above Corps on the basis of a selection by a Committee 
will be subjected to assessment for one year, in addition to the prescribed 
period of training. The volunteers will be permitted to opt for the 
second year of service and they will be permitted to continue, provided 
they give an exceptionally good account of themselves. They will be 
paid a maintenance allowance of Rs. 150 per month during the period 
of training. Thcv will also be entitled to TA and DA at the rates appli¬ 
cable to Government officials drawing the basic salary of Rs. 1,000 per 
month. In addition, thev will be also entitled to a casual leave of 15 
days per year. 

23.27. According to the scheme, people in any walk of life could 
applv for the volunteership. Government servants who were desirous of 
doing some social service would also be allowed to 1 opt for it for the year 
during which thev would be treated as on leave without pay. 

Tamil Nadu 

23.28. The Social Welfare Department of the Government of Tamil 
Nadu has announced a scjteme of youth service Corps. The Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu in the course of his budget speech, 1971-72 had 
announced that the purpose of the scheme was to formulate a new 
programme to enthuse the graduate youth. The Youth Corps which will 
be formed for this purpose will dedicate itself to social service. 2,000 
graduates will form a Corps to begin with. These will be selected from 
among graduates in subjects like education, medicine, agriculture, 
engineering, science and arts. There will be a leader for each company 
of 50 voungmen. The Youth Corps will primarily be utilised for doing 
constructive social service in villages. They will be paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 155 per month which would enable them to meet their out of 
pocket expenses. They will be distributed all over the State at various 
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taluk headquarters. From the taluk Head-quarters they will proceed to 
various blocks. Besides, undertaking social services like adult literacy, 
improvement of health services, family planning, they will also be given 
publicity to free the people from superstition, untouchabilitv, casteism 
and other bad practices. Members included in this Corps will also be 
provided with essential medicine kits so that the health of persons in 
the villages can be looked after. 

23.29. The Youth Corps will also help the agriculturists to under¬ 
take new methods of cultivation and bring home to them new techniques 
and new varieties of seeds. Members included in the Corps will serve 
for a period of one vear and will be rendered eligible for preferential 
/treatment in the matter of recruitment to public services. Besides pro¬ 
viding employment for 2,000 persons, it is the hope and belief of the 
Tamil Nadu Government that this Youth Corps will provide a new 
social and economic order and bring new life to the educated youth of 
the State. 

23.30. From the standpoint of the organisation of the youth service 
corps, we feel that the allotment of the volunteers to 100 development 
blocks out of the total 375 development blocks of the States has been 
done in a rational wav. The entire formulation of the scheme has also 
been done on practical considerations. From the viewpoint of expenditure 
the Budget estimate for 1972-73 of the Tamil Nadu Government provides 
a sum of Rs. 58.29 lakhs for meeting the expenditure for nearly 1,900 men 
and women volunteers who were trained in the last financial year and who 
were already in the field. A fresh recruitment of 2,000 volunteers for 
1972-73 is also under consideration. We further understand that the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh is also contemplating the formation of 
a similar Youth Corps. 

Some Observations on the Schemes of Youth Corps 

23.31. Our considered view is that the formation of Youth Corps, 
on the lines done by the Tamil Nadu and Mysore Government, will be 
well worthy of emulation by some bf the larger States. In the organisation 
of similar Youth Corps, we foresee the distinct advantages of persuading the 
educated unemployed youth to undertake constructive activities in the 
rural areas, by getting to appreciate the earth and earthv, social reali¬ 
ties prevailing there and also in developing a deeper understanding of 
the infrastructural problems in the countryside. We would like to lay 
stress on the fact that a good measure of the urban pulls that hold swav 
over the impressionable minds of the educated youth in India are ex¬ 
plained bv their lack of humane interest in their fellowmen. on the one 
hand, and in their own social environment, on the other. The orienta¬ 
tion received bv them through higher education also detracts them from 
taking a deeper interest in the problems of the rural folk. Higher edu¬ 
cation imparted through English medium also is substantially the rea¬ 
son'behind this alienated as well as indifferent attitude towards the natio¬ 
nal problems as they are felt all over the country. We would like, in 
this connection, to commend the Mysore and Tamil Nadu schemes 
of youth corps for the rest of the country, wherever it is feasible, 
with such changes as would he necessary to suit the budgetary and other 
considerations of the State Governments themselves. We recommend that 
the concerned State Governments may evaluate the working of the 
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scheme before the end of the Fourth Plan period. We are anxious that 
the working of these Youth Corps schemes should not assume the quali¬ 
ties of sub-nationalism of the States or in any other way assume a spirit 
of exclusiveness. In this connection, we would recommend the need 
for psychological appraisals by competent institutions in the country of 
the adaptability shown by the Youth to the different tasks assigned to 
them. 

23.32. An important feature of the Tamil Nadu Scheme that we 
would like to highlight here, is that groups of volunteers working in the 
block with training in different disciplines will work together and exchange 
notes and impressions and also acquaint their findings to the District 
Collector. We see in this arrangement a direct advantage to the administra¬ 
tive authorities of obtaining the fresh viewpoints of the youth which will 
prove itself to be an invaluable asset in deciding on the action programmes 
for development in the blocks. In this respect, the District Collector is 
likely to be benefited by a realistic appreciation of the aspirations as well 
as the basic needs of the villager, that are not, truly, speaking, effectively 
interpreted or conveyed by the administrative hierarchy of village officials 
to the District Collector. Fundamentally, therefore, the Youth Corps when 
it gets established over a period of time, is likely in our view, to attract 
a continuous flow of educated youngmen to the countryside and create in 
them a genuine interest for social welfare activities. In this context; we 
would like to recommend that States operating Youth Corps may per¬ 
iodically discuss their experience under the National Planning Commission 
and also examine the possibility of participating of youth from other 
States, so as to, generalise the benefit with an all-India perspective, if need 
be with central assistance. 

23.33. Whereas in certain countries with authoritarian regimes such 
Youth Corps have been created by administrative fiat and/or wedded to 
political ideologies, we are happy to observe that the present move in the 
southern States appear to be free from such influences and are governed 
by the twin objectives of providing gainful employment to the educated 
youth and also of opening their eyes to the accumulated problems in the 
countryside. We would characterise this development as a right step in 
the direction of bringing democratic socialism to the country-side. 




Part III 

SOME BASIC ISSUES OF THE FIFTH PLAN 
STRATEGY FOR EMPLOYMENT GENERATION 

1. GROWTH ECONOMICS AND EMPLOYMENT 

24. The Group had assigned to itself the task of considering modi¬ 
fications required in the planning strategy for attaining the three objec¬ 
tives placed before the public by the Prime Minister. These are: the 
eradication of poverty, the alleviation of unemployment and the reduc¬ 
tion in income disparities. In an examination of the factors underlying 
the search for the solutions of these problems, we have had the benefit of 
consultations with several economists and also the evidence deposed by 
the special invitees before us as well as the Committee. These problems 
have been subjected to detailed discussion by various institutions and 
forums of different political persuasions. However, there has been no 
consensus so far as to what should be the measures under planning that 
would produce the desired impact in the future plans for all the three 
problems. 

24.1. A significant aspect of the discussions has been that no alter¬ 
nate model with complete consistency and vigour has been advanced so 
far. Academic opinion expressed hitherto do not appear to be helpful 
in formulating a different model for the purpose in view 1 . Therefore, the 
aggregative view of the problems continues to hide the true picture of 
social realities. In this respect, we are of the view that economic plan¬ 
ning being based on national economic rationality focused on the domestic 
need for the mobilisation of resources and the proper allocation of 
resources, the Planning Commission, as an expert body cannot dispense 
with aggregative thinking on a national scale and also cannot but have 
recourse to the use of the language, concepts and symbols of applied 
economics. However, the disaggregated diffusion of the national effort 
required for economic growth is the function of Plan publicity com¬ 
bined with conscious administrative calibre in implementation of pro¬ 
jects. As the biggest parliamentary democracy in Asia with a federal 
polity effective Plan publicity is essential in place of ideological resonances 
generated at home and abroad that serve the purpose of disrupting syste¬ 
mic awareness based on the need for homogeneity and national integra¬ 
tion. 

24.2. The Dantwala Committee had also pleaded for a disaggregated 
picture of the employment position from the technical angle of the con¬ 
cepts and methodologies used for data collection in relation to unemploy¬ 
ment. The over emphasis, if any, laid on the rate of economic growth 
has been largely brought out by the Annual Economics Survey, the Report 
on Currency and Finance of the Reserve Bank of India and similar other 
publications emanating from the Government and private sources that 
reflect the overall performance of the economy during a particular year 2 - 
It is, however, a fact that the general interest in the determinants of 
economic growth based on population growth, technological progress, 
capital accumulation and institutional factors had been considerably 
delayed because of factors that we have enumerated. 

l For discussion see: J. Bhagwati and S. Chakravarty: ‘Surveys of National Economic 
Policy Issues and Policy Research’, The American Economic Review, Vol. I.IX, p. 4, Part 2, 
Supplement, September, 1969. 

! The need to conform to the methodologies followed by the U. N. agencies in respect 
of evaluations of comparative economic development may have promoted this approach in 
India a great deal as well. 
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24.3. We have come across the views expressed in responsible quar¬ 
ters that, hereafter, the emphasis of the Plan should be on employment 
and not on economic growth. Our considered view is that while the rate 
of economic growth cannot be ignored, special attention will have to 
be devoted to the sectoral component of employment generation that is 
added to the rates of growth from year to year. This is based on the 
view that the level of employment in a particular area reflects truly the 
total acceleration of the economic activity that has resulted from planning 
measures within the country and which contributes to the overall pro¬ 
gress of the economy that gets reflected in the increase in the rate of 
growth of national income, per capita income and total production, say 
from the present rate of 5 to 5.5 per cent to a desirable level of 7 to 7.5 
per cent. The rate of growth of the organised industrial sector was 
only 3.7 per cent in 1971-72 as against 6.7 per cent in 1969-70. The 
growth rate in agriculture that was 6.7 per cent in 1970-71 is expected to 
fall in 1971-72. It is observed that fall or rise in the rate of growth has 
an impact on the rise or fall in employment levels themselves as a corol¬ 
lary. Since data on employment levels in this country are not adequate 
and efforts are afoot to collect and collate them on satisfactory levels on 
the basis of continuous appraisal in order to assist policy formulation, 
an impression has been obviously created in the minds of the economists 
as well as administrators that the rate of economic growth, by far and 
large, should serve as the chief economic indicator of the overall pro¬ 
gress made by the economy in any particular year for the people. How¬ 
ever, there is no agreement about the rate of growth during the Fifth 
Plan period to provide gainful employment to the bulk of the labour 
force. Criticisms levelled at the excessive importance attached to the 
rate of growth of the economy are found to be misplaced, particularly 
when we find that aggregative styles of thought are indispensable for 
economic planning. We, however, subscribe to the view that there has 
been some degree of misplaced emphasis before the public without ade¬ 
quate elucidation of the implications as well as responsibilities of growth 
clue to the circumstances stated in the preceding paragraph. The wide 
reportage of the discussions and proceedings of international conferences 
has also high lighted economic growth -and its deficiencies before the pub¬ 
lic. 


24.4. According to the Economic Survey, 1971-72 the growth of 
national income in 1969-70 came to somewhat less than the Plan target of 
5-25 per cent and the rate achieved was estimated to be 4 per cent. The 
sectoral contributions to the growth of the national income was suited 
better in the preceding years, according to the pattern of investment in 
the Fourth Plan. The growth of industrial production had slowed down 
from about the middle of 1970 so that the rate of growth in the organised 
sector was only 3.7 per cent in 1970-71 as against 6.8 per cent in 1969-70. 
In the agricultural sector, production in 1970-7! rose by 6.7 per cent. 
The Mid-Term Appraisal of the Fourth Plan has very clearly brought 
out the required performance of 6.2 per cent in various sectors for in¬ 
creasing the overall annual rate of growth in the Plan period from 1971- 
.72 to 1973-74 1 . It is, therefore, in the achievement of the sectoral growth 
that lies the solution to arrest the fall in the rate of growth at the 
national level. We are of the view that the main task of the Fifth 
Plan would be to plan the rate of growth at an accelerated pace so as 

I S«e Vol. I, p. 5, This represents net domestic product, net value addcdJiii Rs. crores at 
1968-69 prices. 
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to generate enough employment. It is not merely the issues of raising 
the Gross National Product that should receive the attention of the 
Government but employment generation to the full-employment level 
wherever feasible. We do not doubt that both are complementary and 
need to move in unison from one Plan to another. The attainment of 
higher rates of growth in the sectors that are lagging behind will nor¬ 
mally involve additional mobilisation of resources for investment in those 
sectors, which, by itself, will generate more employment. The average 
growth in the primary sector during the last 20 years has been 1.8 tb 
2 per cent per year, followed by 4.4/4,5 per cent in the secondary sector 
and 4.5/4.7 per cent in the tertiary (transport and trade) sector 
and 5.5 per cent in tertiary sector mainly composed of administration and 
defence. The performance of the economy in the disaggregated fashion 
of primary, secondary and tertiary growth, therefore, has its significance 
in employment generation in different proportion connected with invest¬ 
ment in short and long-term measures of development in these sectors 
and in this respect, primary and secondary sectors deserve special atten¬ 
tion. The two sectors promote the growth of the economy, although they 
are not so responsive for employment generation as the tertiary aectoi'. 
Since our objective is to foster both economic growth as well as employ¬ 
ment, it should be our aim to keep the balanced allocation of investment 
in the forefront. The Working Group feels, therefore, that the funda¬ 
mental solution for the problem of unemployment and the question of 
generating more employment will lie in the balanced allocation of resour¬ 
ces to various sectors, which has not hitherto had the benefit of adequate 
capital investment. And in this respect, the tertiary sector is responsive 
to capital investment in employment generation in more encouraging 
terms and therefore, requires special consideration. The strategy of the 
Plan, ipso facto has to be conceived in terms of paying more attention 
to such retarded sectors of the economy which offer adequate employment 
potential but had not hitherto received due attention for want of ade¬ 
quate resources. 

24.5. In this respect, the Annual Plan, 1972-73 has brought out the 
change significantly in the direction of providing them more develop¬ 
ment expenditure based on the objective of greater resource mobilisation 
and increased self-reliance, for promoting employment as well as social 
justice. The overall size of the Annual Plan, 1972-73 has been fixed at 
Rs. 3,973 crores representing an increase of Rs. 815 crores over the outlay 
of the previous year. A step-up in the last year of the Plan outlay is 
contemplated in financial terms, both at the Centre and the States. Addi¬ 
tional resource mobilisation had amounted to Rs. 650 crores in 1971-72 
and 1972-73. This is in striking contrast to the additional resource mobi¬ 
lisation of Rs. 270 crores in the first two years of the Plan period. The 
resource effort at the Centre has well exceeded the Plan target. The 
real problem, therefore, is presented by the States, some of which are 
not in a position to reach their target of resource mobilisation and organi¬ 
sational efficiency. 

24.6. The Plan strategy, in our view, has not merely to concentrate 
on higher sectoral allocation of resources by the Centre but has also to 
aid effectively such of the States which cannot come up in the matter 
of resource mobilisation speedily to an adequate extent due to their 
structural imbalances, paucity of resources and above all, the lack of 
political will to move forward. A disaggregated approach of the Plan 
strategy will automatically involve greater attention being paid to the 
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economic development of the States and in this respect, the raising of 
the financial allocations through the Sixth Finance Commission is on 
the anvil. We welcome that the Sixth Finance Commission will take 
cognisance of the present arrangements wherein the Plan grants are made 
on the recommendations of the Planning Commission. As the award of 
the Commission will cover the period of the Fifth Plan commencing 
from 1st April, 1974, and its report is expected by October 31, 1973, we 
expect that the task of finalising the financial projections in the Fifth 
Plan and Budget 1974-7") would be greatly facilitated. Similarly, along¬ 
side of this, a qualitative and structural change in the fiscal policy has 
also been envisaged, particularly in relation to agricultural taxation. The 
Group has taken note of the original provisions of the Fourth Plan, 
the shortfalls in their achievements as well as lacunae brought out by 
the Mid-Term Appraisal and those that have been sought to be rectified 
by the Annual Plan, 1972-73. Keeping these in the forefront, we have 
also sought to elicit the views of the leading economists on some of the 
basic issues underlying planning in relation to the creation of more em¬ 
ployment. Some of the points deserving of special attention are resumed 
below. 


2. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

25.0. The limitations and possibilities of present planning approa¬ 
ches and processes have figured in our discussions largely on the practical 
rather than on the theoretical plane. The difficulties presented by the 
prevalence of a mixed economy with public and private sector on the 
one hand and the comparative absence of decentralised planning at the 
State levels, on the other, have both been mooted before us as the princi¬ 
pal reasons behind the upsurge of interest in unemployment in the 
country. Planning process of India has been generally speaking indi¬ 
cated in academic circles as being unrealistic to face the glowing pro¬ 
blems of a federal polity. Excessive reliance on over burdened adminis¬ 
trative officials, inadequately oriented to the basic grasp of socio-economic 
realities of their jurisdiction, has been adduced as the main reason for 
developing an economic administration to meet the challenges of social 
development planning, including employment generation in India. In 
keeping with the prevailing mood of criticism of western theories and 
concepts, there has been a good measure of emphasis on the need to 
evolve national approaches as well. Overall, however, we have observed 
that the causality of unemployment problem or the nature of remedial 
measures to be adopted, on both short-term and long-term basis, have 
not received that degree of attention as would result in a crystallization 
of viewpoints on any aspect of the issues involved. 

25.1. In the above respect, we have also observed that there in lack 
of depth in the replies to the questionnaire covering points on planning 
from all quarters and such exceptions as could be noticed in this regard, 
have largely emanated from a select few who have had past associations 
with the framing and implementation of policies to combat unemploy¬ 
ment. We would characterise the present low level of awareness as 
being highly inadequate to promote a rational understanding of the 
principles and processes of economic planning in the country that should, 
after all, offer the key to its many-faceted development. We are convin¬ 
ced that much more than planning publicity is called for to rectify this 
situation. Fragmented thoughts of the present variety do not appear to 
us as being conducive to enable the public to move in consonance with 
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the good intentions o£ those in authority, even less those couched in 
rational strands of government policy. We strongly recommend, there¬ 
fore, that concerted steps should be taken to diffuse information to all 
sections of die public about the changing phases of Indian planning and 
ptocesses and quicken the awareness about them and ensure public parti¬ 
cipation on a larger scale than hitherto. 

3. PHYSICAL vs. FINANCIAL PLANNING IN THE CONTEXT OF 
THE FORMULATION AND IMPLEMENT ACTION OF PRODUCTS. 

26.0. We have observed that, the discussion of the formulation of 
employment strategy in the context of physical and financial planning 
first took place in the Second Plan. It was recognised that while “physi¬ 
cal planning aims at working out the implications of the development 
effect in terms of factor allocations and the product yields so as to 
maximise incomes and employment, financial planning ensures that the 
demands and supplies arc matched in a manner which exploits physical 
potentialities as fully as possible’’ 1 without any major and unplanned 
changes in the price structure. We consider that the importance of plan¬ 
ning for balanced growth, both in physical and financial terms, has not 
in any way diminished in the country, particularly, at this stage of the 
Fourth Plan when the integration between physical and financial resour¬ 
ces and the consistency between various sectoral developments have assu¬ 
med particular relevance in the context of formulating and implemen¬ 
ting strategies for employment generation 2 . From what we have stated 
in Part I regarding the approach of the Group, it would have become 
clear that although the Second Plan had clearly spelt out the comple¬ 
mentary aspects of physical and financial planning, the sequential aspects 
oE project formulation and implementation in various sectors have not 
received continuous attention. We have given examples in various sec¬ 
tions where projects have been rendered ineffective for employment gene¬ 
ration on account of this factor. 

26.1. At the formulation stage of a project, as clearly stated in the 
Second Plan, "the question is not merely one of how the finance is to 
be raised—although that is an important question—but whether and 
how the real resources of the kind (such as ma liinery, building material, 
labour etc.) have to be obtained. Similarly, when the project is com¬ 
pleted, the question is how its benefit would be utilised and what types 
of demand this will satisfy and in turn creaLc; plans for the latter may 
have also to be laid out in good time if resources are not to run to 
waste. What is more, the mobilisation of real resources has to be viewed 
in the light of the programme of development as a whole and not merely 
in relation to individual projects. To this end, the way demands for in¬ 
puts rise in various related lines in response to a planned increase in 
output at particular points has to be studied”. 3 We are of the view 
that this approach requires to be grasped in all its implications during 
the Fifth Plan which will presumably stress on employment generation a 
great deal more than the current Plan. 

26.2. We agree with the view that the rationale of a project for em¬ 
ployment generation within the Plan frame work is basically to upset 
an existing balance and to establish a new one at a higher level and in 

'Second five Year Plan, 1950, pp. 15-16. 

•For a theoretical appraisal see: J. N. Bhagawati and S. Chakravarty, Op. Cit, pp. 26-29. 

•Second Five Year Plan. 1950, pp. 15-16. 
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this respect, it is the higher level of employment that is expected as the 
out come if the raising of employment levels is a main objective of the 
project. Here also, it cannot dispense with considerations ait the physical 
inputs such as machinery, machine tools and equipment and managerial 
skill, labour inputs etc. Although this has been realised in subsequent 
Plans, it would appear to us that there have been other aspects of the Plans 
related to physical and financial planning that have been lost sight of. 
The balance between the supply of consumer goods and the purchasing 
power available for being spent, that between savings and investments ana 
that between receipts and payments abroad, have been some of the points 
that have not been planned adequately. Similarly, the balance between 
demands for and supplies of each important commodity that is necessary 
has also been inadequately planned. A system of achieving balances in 
part through adjustment in prices and factor demands partly through 
Dudgetary policies and physical controls have been followed throughout 
so that it would appear to us that the integration of physical and financial 
planning has been hitherto defective. 

26.3. As there is an ambivalent viewpoint relating to physical plan¬ 
ning versus financial planning even at this stage of the Fourth Plan, we 
have devoted some thought to the matter. In our view, the setting of 
physical targets by itself does not generate any employment as physical 
planning would normally involve strict implementation of the project with' 
the input of adequate administrative ability. Unless the ^various depart¬ 
ments of the administration make an intensive study of the different pro¬ 
jects relating to different sectors of the economy from the angle of the 
employment potential, the implementation of the project by itself will 
not help to relieve unemployment in the area, either on a short-term or 
long-term basis, Therefore, it will be practicable to consider all planning 
as physical. We would not like to overlook that valuational issues are 
involved and it will not be possible to produce meaningful financial 
details that replace the aggregate of physical plans. We feel that since 
employment generation was only one of the aims and not the major 
objective of any of the previous Plans or the projects up to the mid-term 
point of the Fourth Plan, the question of capital-labour ratios or norms 
based On them have not been, attempted at the physical planning stage, 
although these have, to some limited extent, received attention at the 
financial planning stage, in terms of the amount earmarked for the pur¬ 
pose. Employment generation being a social-cost benefit to the com¬ 
munity, financial planning, unless it explicity governed by social welfare 
considerations, has not taken into account this part of the social benefit. 
It has been found that mere earmarking of finances for a project does not 
help unless the physical resources on which these aims are to be expanded 
are available. We agree with the view that in both physical and financial 
planning, the principal nexus should be the price structure which would 
reflect the implications and volume and pattern of investment in any 
total plan. We are, therefore, of the view that this distinction between 
physical and financial planning has crept up in the minds of several' 
students of Indian planning, largely due to the infructuous character of 
the implementation of certain number of plan projects, both by the Centre 
as well as by the States. 

26.4. Based on the overall experience of planning as reflected in the 
guidelines and instructions issued so far and also viewed in the context 
of regional, district and block level planning that is being introduced, at 
present, we take view that in the coming years there will not be that degree 
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of faulty conception of projects or defects in their implementation for the 
reason that the total availability of physical resources in terms of potential 
will be fully taken into account particularly, the employment generating 
potential implicit in each plan project. In this respect, we consider that 
before undertaking any plan project at the Centre or the State level, it is 
not merely the labour input but the total employment potential which 
will result directly and indirectly thereby that will have to be assessed in 
terms of social cost benefit. It should be the responsibility of the State 
Governments to see that an elaborate public works strategy on this basis 
and also the infrastructural development already takes place in the parti' 
cular area before a plan project is implemented; this is to ensure that 
there would not be any hold-up on account of the lack of physical resources, 
particularly the labour input in that area for the consummation of the 
project. Such an approach will be facilitated in our view when there, is 
integrated area development planning that will provide adequate informa¬ 
tion prior to project formulation for any specific purpose. We have ela¬ 
borated this view point in Part I. 

4. NEED FOR AN EMPLOYMENT PLAN 

27.0. From time to time, the question of an employment Plan, either 
on an annual basis or one that is co terminous with each Five Year Plan 
has been suggested so that the employment levels in the country may be 
assessed in a disaggregated fashion and the planning strategy may be 
geared to meet the changing requirements of the situation. As full em¬ 
ployment was discussed as a possibility during the First Plan and as this 
coupled with social Justice continues to be the ideal goal for the Five 
Year Plans, there is general acceptance of the view as laid down in the 
Fourth Plan that radical policies of income distribution are required with¬ 
out affecting economic growth and that “when incomes are rising the 
objective of growth and social justice are easier to reconcile’’. 1 We, there¬ 
fore, endorse the view that with every annual Plan and mid term appraisal 
of the Five Year Plans, there should be a proper assessment of the em¬ 
ployment levels reached as a result of the implementation of the Plan 
programmes both by the Centre and the States. The continuous assess¬ 
ment of employment levels, however, is closely dependent on the availa¬ 
bility of adequate data covering all ^sectors of the economy. As the work 
relating to this is being looked after by the Panel appointed by the Com¬ 
mittee, we do not consider it appropriate to make here any special obser¬ 
vations regarding the same pending the submission of their report. How¬ 
ever, just as perspective planning is required, we support the view that 
there should be perspective, planning for employment generation also. In 
our views, this could be for 15 years so that long maturing projects of 
labour intensive character would get reflected in the perspective plan as 
distinct from the annual or Five-Year Plans which cannot do full justice 
to this aspect. 


5. MOBILISATION OF RESOURCES 

28.0. In keeping with our 'terms of reference and the examination of 
the ongoing Central and State Schemes, the Group, has at various times, 
been seized of the question of raising resources for Plan expenditure for 
direct outlays in long-term projects of employment generation. It ;tvill be 
seen that in a number of schemes, particularly those relating to agricul¬ 
ture, we have recommended their continuance during the Fifth Plan 


•Fourth Five Year Plan, 1969-74—pp. 20-21. 
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period on a wider scale than hitherto. Our tentative calculations for a 
larger outlay for the various ongoing schemes on the lines suggested by us 
have been done on the basis of the employment norms prepared by the 
Planning Commission in 1960, substantially based on 1958 and 1960-61 
prices. We recognise that in view of the manifold increase in prices and 
wages since then, fresh employment norms will have to be calculated on 
the basis of 1970-71 prices and the required outlay calculated on that basis 
in order to be realistic. Taking into consideration the minimum needs 
programme outlined in the paper “Towards Self Reliance Approach to 
the Fifth Plan”, it has been estimated by the Planning Commission that 
fresh taxation required to finance the Fifth Plan would be of the order of 
Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 7,500 crores. When the minimum needs programme is 
included in the Fifth Plan on a more ambitious scale, we assume that the 
development outlays for employment intensive programmes, now estimated 
at Rs. 7,200 to Rs. 7,800 crores may have to be augmented further. We 
would not like to attempt an estimate of the total outlay required by the 
Fifth Plan for continuing the ongoing programmes alongwith the incor¬ 
poration of the minimum need programmes, as these are on the anvil at 
present. 

28.1. In view of the fact that mobilisation of resources for the Fifth 
Plan through labour intensive schemes has been accepted as a basic princi¬ 
ple we assume that this will reduce capital outlays in such sectors where 
labour intensive technology is adopted in place of machine oriented tech¬ 
nology. As this covers the field ol work assigned to the Industries Group, 
we are not in a position to comment on the extent to which capital invest¬ 
ment could be saved in the existing industries through the substitution of 
labour intensive techniques. However, to the extent that there is no 
systematic restructuring of the Plan towards labour intensive programmes 
of a long-term character covering all sectors of the economy, we assume 
that outlays will have to be of a higher order than in the Fourth Plan. 
The problem of raising financial resources as distinct from the harnessing 
of human capital will continue to persist. The discussions on Plan models 
and investment strategies have invariably difFered from one school of 
economic thought to another. While there has been great emphasis on 
agricultural development and examination of the prospects of planning 
agriculture in India, there has been a continuous pressure of ideas since 
the Second Plan to improve industrial technology and raise labour pro¬ 
ductivity in order to solve the problems of industrial growth that consti¬ 
tutes the major impetus to general economic growth. We would not like 
to embark on a discussion of the relative merits of these two schools of 
thought. However, we would like to emphasise that reallocation of re¬ 
sources under the Plan should not interfere with the existing levels of 
higher technology and reduce it merely for the sake of promoting labour 
intensive technology. In this connection some of the views expressed 
by the Osmania School of Thougiit have been examined in consultation 
with them. 

28.2. In regard io the mobilisation of financial resources to meet the 
higher levels of public expenditure on several Plan projects and thereby 
to contribute to the present rate of growth of the economy, wc have al¬ 
ready expressed the view that the development of natural and human 
resources has to be put to optimum advantage through their fuller and 
effective utilisation. Similarly, we are also of the view that the raising 
of the aggregate receipts of the public sector through taxation policies 
while curbing consumption patterns, has to receive the special attention 
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during the coming years. Therefore, we endorse the action taken by the 
Government in bringing about a qualitative and structural change in the 
taxation system by paying more attention, from the fiscal point of view, 
to the untaxed agricultural sector. As such we hope that the recommen¬ 
dations of the Expert Committee on Agricultural Taxation under Dr. 
K. N. Raj would offer viable solutions to the issues involved. In this 
connection, we als6 welcome the decision to appoint the Sixth Finance 
Commission to examine tlie basic problem of inbalauccs between receipts 
and expenditure in the States that are reflected from time to time in 
over-drafts by the States on the Centre. As this problem of over-drafts has 
been raised before us during our fact finding tours to some of the States, 
we feel that unless viable solutions are offered by the Sixth Finance Com¬ 
mission, there might not be a proper spurt in the number of State schemes 
that have been evolved during the current year. The salient points of 
these schemes are given in Appendix XI. The present indebtedness of 
the States to the Centre has reportedly increased from Rs. 196 crores at 
the end of the First Plan period to Rs. 6.310 Crores at present. We feel 
that the fiscal relations of the Centre and the States require to be put on 
an even keel so that the proper climate could become available in the 
States for formulating and implementing a larger number of projects at 
the village, block and district levels tiiat will generate greater employment 
in specific areas, in keeping with the labour resources, whether they arc 
under-employed or seasonally employed and such factual considerations. 
We are of the view that the District Collector and other officials are already 
over-burdened with the implementation of Central and State schemes and 
this situation is not conducive to efficient over seeing of employment gene¬ 
rating schemes now or in future. We ha%e, therefore, recommended else¬ 
where that State Planning Boards and Area Development Authorities have 
to come into existence during the Fifth Plan period so as to evolve a new 
machinery for project formulation in keeping with the special requirements 
of the States. The prerequisites for setting up similar organisations with 
proper staff support etc., have also been dealt with by us at appropriate 
places in this report. 

28.3. The desirability of taking recourse to deficit financing for Plan 
projects that have the potential! of generating emplovment and also for 
alleviating uneniplovmcnt in specific cases has received oui attention. In 
this respect, we have acquainted ourselves with the views of economics, 
the Reserve Bank of India and also those who had deposed evidence before 
us. Taking into consideration the views advanced by the Reserve Bank 
of India 1 about the need for a general credit restraint in view of the pre¬ 
vailing price inflation and also the needs of keeping monetary expansion 
within limits, we are 7 of the view that deficit financing for the Fifth Plan 
programme that serve to increase social benefits might aggravate the levels 
of inflation potential unless the levels of public and private savings could 
be augmented through properly designed policies. We recognise that it 
will be difficult for us to spell out the actual quantum of deficit financing 
required to provide assistance to those below the poverty line whose num¬ 
ber has been placed at 220 million as sharing the minimum standard. This 
will require not merely an assessment of the economic indicators, usually 
expressed in indices in aggregated terms but also a thorough country wide 
appraisal of the real situation. We assume that the Working Group entrus¬ 
ted with the study of fiscal and financial measures will go into these to 
the required extent. _______ 

'Annual Report 1971-72 (September, 1972). 
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28.4. An important study on “Poverty in India” by Profs. V. M. 
Da n d e k ar and Nilakantha Rath, 1971 has highlighted the requirements of 
the works programme to enable the '50 per cent of the rural poor living 
below the desired minimum (excluding the 10 per cent poorest) to reach 
the minimum consumer expenditure of Rs. 324 per capita per annum. 
Their proposals are contained in the following extract*. 

“As we have seen, this requires the raising of their per capita 
annual consumer expenditure by Rs. 64 on the average or a net trans¬ 
fer of incomes worth Rs. 822.4 crores in the aggregate. Let us see what 
its burden will be if all of it falls on the 10 per cent rural and urban 
rich. A reference to Table 3.6 (Appendix XXXIX) shows that the 
per capita annual consumer expenditure of the 5 per cent rich rural 
population in 1968-69 was Rs. 1544.6 and that of the 5 per cent rich 
below the top was Rs. 875.1. Now, a 15.0 per cent cut into the ex¬ 
penditure of the first class and a 7.5 per cent cut into the expenditure 
of the second class cause an average cut of Rs. 148.66 into the annual 
per capita expenditure of the two classes together. They together 
constitute 10 per cent of the rural population which at the beginning 
of the Fourth Plan (1st March, 1969) was estimated to be 428.3 million. 
Hence, an average cut of Rs. 148.66 in the per capita annual expen¬ 
diture of the richest 10 per cent would yield a total of Rs. 636.7 crores 
annually. In the urban population, the per capita annual consumer 
expenditure in 1968-69 of the richest 5 per cent was Rs. 2,263.4 and 
that of the 5 per cent rich below the top was Rs. 1,344.1. Again, a 
15 per cent cut into the expenditure of the first class and a 7.5 per 
cent cut into the expenditure of the second class cause an average cut 
of Rs. 220.16 into the annual per capita consumer expenditure of the 
two classes together. They constitute 10 per cent of the urban popu¬ 
lation which at the beginning of the Fourth Plan was 104.4 million. 
Hence an average cut of Rs. 220.16 in the per capita annual expendi¬ 
ture of the richest 10 per cent of the urban population would yield 
Rs. 229.8 crores. The two together add upto Rs. 866.5 crores annually 
which is more than what the works programme requires.” 

28.5. We have considered it desirable to quote the proposals of Profs. 
V. M. Dandekar and N. Rath in exte/iso, if only, to cite a leading example 
of the manner in which resource mobilisation is receiving attention amongst 
our economists at present. We have no observations to make either about 
the absolute feasibility of their proposals for adding to the taxable capa¬ 
city of the State or about the statistical methodology used by these authors, 
most probably, in the absence of any other easy alternative. However, 
taking into consideration the slow growth or the secular non-rise in public 
and private savings in the country other than forced saving and the wide 
prevalence of the lack of effective demand among the people below the 
poverty line, it would appear to us that there is sufficient logic in tak¬ 
ing recourse to a high marginal rate of taxation of the proposed variety 
to meet the outlay requirements on labour intensive projects creating social 
overheads, public works etc., systematically drawn up for each district or 
scarcity area. In this manner, it would serve the purpose of pumping 
money into the hands of the large labour force and also help them to 
raise their consumption/standards and per capita annual expenditure. 
We recognise the fact that the conflict between economic growth and equi¬ 
table distribution has arisen largely due to the inadequacy of per capita 

*V. M. Dandekar and N. Rath, Op. Cit. 
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incomes below the poverty level to acquire bane essentials of wage goods 
such a food, clothing etc. In view of the fact that there is no guaranteed 
minimum income or uniform wage policy, the situation has been rendered 
precarious 1 . Viewed in the context of a deficit financed economic growth 
also, there is need, in our view, to place the minimum amount of money in 
the hands of the people before economic growth or distribution aspects of 
consumer goods could be thought of in the present context. 


28.6. Overall, a deficit financed economic growth would appear to 
us as rather expedient so as not to aggravate the fears of price inflation 
through wage-price interaction, subject, essentially, to a conspicuous in¬ 
crease in the production of wage goods and consumer necessaries using 
wherever possible, a low-mechanised intermediate technology and ensuring 
their effective and controlled distribution. If this involves the drastic 
curtailment of the production programmes of consumer-luxuries and dura¬ 
bles for the affluent classes during a period of austerity in the future, we 
would recommend this course all the same in the larger interests of the 
country. We, therefore, agree in principle with the views of Prof. V. M. 
Dandekar that adequate amount of money should be found to finance 
labour-intensive projects so as to raise the levels of economic activity of 
the traditionally under-employed rural folk through short-term as well as 
long-gestation labour intensive programmes that would serve to keep the 
social-cost of investment low and also permit fair and phased doses of 
deficit financing for the definite purpose of employment generation. 

6. THE IMPORTANCE OF CLASS VIEWPOINTS ON EMPLOYMENT 

GENERATION 

29.0. We have come across the criticism that the entire emphasis on 
employment generation during the latter half of the Fourth Plan has been 
too much in the direction of providing employment to the increasing 
number of educated persons and trained technical personnel and in its 
wake a new emphasis has been attached to the vocationalisation of educa¬ 
tion, diversification of trades in industrial training institutes, on the open¬ 
ing of facilities in the industry of emerging trades such as tool and dye¬ 
making, electronics and chemicals and on the apprenticeship programmes 
including provision of basic education programmes. The nature and con¬ 
tent of several schemes conceived and implemented by the Ministries of 
Education, Irrigation and Power, Petroleum and Chemicals, Agriculture, 
Industrial Development, Shipping and Transport and Health and Family 
Planning, have been reviewed by us in the earlier sections. While from 
a long-term angle, utilisation of consultancy and design services will un¬ 
doubtedly benefit highly qualified engineers and other technical personnel, 
the schemes of assistance for self-employment to set up as entrepreneurs 
by the State Bank of India and other nationalised banks and the Ministry 
of Industrial Development have a positive quality of strengthening the 
base of human capital formation. They also help in identifying talent 
among the educated unemployed, provided, of course, the procedures In¬ 
volved in their selection and training are properly adhered to. Neverthe¬ 
less, we are of the view that there has been, of late, somewhat of an undue 
emphasis and rather a misplaced commiseration for the plight of large 
groups of people coming from the upper strata of Indian society and not 
wholly lacking in financial resources to tide dver a fairly long period of 

Tor a discuision seel B. S. Minhas, Fourth Plan Objtetives and Policy Frame, Commerce 
pamphlet 20-21, Bombay, 1969. 
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unemployment. In a large number of cases this is interpreted as a psycho¬ 
logical development verging on a psychosis which is encouraged artificially 
at the expense of the lower middle class whose comparative state of under¬ 
employment has gone unnoticed so far. The absence of an adequate num¬ 
ber of schemes both at the Centre and State levels to employ moderately 
educated persons and school dropouts at present appear to us as a serious 
gap in the overall evaluation of the problem of unemployment and betrays 
also the lack of appreciation of the findings of earlier committees, such as 
Bihar and U.I\ Unemployment F.nquiry Committees appointed by the 
respective State Governments for the purpose. We are, however, happy 
to observe that new areas of employment generation are being explored 
by the States as will be seen from the stimmarv of State schemes. (Appen¬ 
dix XL). 

29.1. In the above context, wc recommend that wherever the selection 
of educational unemployed, particularly, technical personnel, is involved 
due attention should be paid by the organisations and agencies to over 
seeing that the selection covers legitimately a fair section of candidates who 
are from middle and lower income groups. In this respect, we have ob¬ 
served that scheduled castes/scheduled tribes have been provided oppor¬ 
tunities for employment in various Central schemes on the assumption 
chat the egalitarian ideal will be fully upheld. We have in mind the 
scheme of intensive training for the promotion of self-employment of III 
certificates holders and apprentices, scheme for the educated unemployed in 
industrial and agro-industrial undertakings, agro-service centres, self-em 
ployment by Indian Oil Corporation, health and family planning pro¬ 
grammes, social welfare schemes etc. We recommend that the extent of 
their actual absorption requires to be evaluated before the end of the 
Fourth Plan period as a prelude to the provision of safeguards in their 
favour in the Fifth Plan programmes. 

29.2. We feel that in the matter o! holding interviews and also in 
assessing qualifications, there should not be any undue emphasis placed 
on public school education, family background or the relative degree of 
affluence possessed by the families that could be tapped by the employer 
in any questionable manrter, even if it be for investment purposes in the 
progress or expansion of the institution itself. We suggest that all insti¬ 
tutions, agencies and others concerned with the recruitment of personnel 
for the work under the various State-sponsored schemes should be instruc¬ 
ted to see that their absorption is done on basis of equitable considerations 
so that there is no need on their part to resist pressures brought to bear 
upon them to deviate from this ideal. 

29.3. We are aware that the sectoral classification used in computation 
by the Planning Commission is based on input-output tables. The Plan 
model has had recourse to aggregation without taking into account the 
issues of employment generation for want of empirical information. The 
extent of computational burden that would devolve on the Planning 
Commission by increase in the number of sectors, the detailed collection of 
technical coefficient data, the consideration of labour requirements in place 
of productivity coefficients, and the checks on the consistency of manpower 
plans with the overall plans, are some of the factors that are germane to 
the formulation of an employment Plan and to the tilting of the Fifth 
Plan is favour of greater employment generation. We suggest that in the 
Fifth Plan, unemployment should be viewed in the relatively old fashioned 
manner of sectoral and sub-sectoral angles of inter-industry inconsistencies 
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and linkages of primary, secondary and tertiary sectors rather than be 
merely confined to the manpower problems presented by the educated un¬ 
employed of urban centres who have been undoubtedly more vocal than 
their confreres in the villages and command the backing of pressure 
groups in politics and industry and also the special attention of mass- 
media in the country. For this purpose, the coverage of the schemes which 
is largely confined to the primary and secondary sectors should be extended 
to include the tertiary sector also with such discriminating classification of 
trade or professions where educated unemployed could get absorbed in 
centres in the rural areas adjoining some towns. The qualitative assess¬ 
ment of attitudes and suitability of educated unemployed to get absorbed 
in the tertiary sector has to take place simultaneously with the formu¬ 
lation of schemes for the purpose. We are of the view that in the light 
of the foregoing, there may be sufficient justification for the Centre to 
review several of the States’ schemes that have been sanctioned with Centre’s 
grant. As the States have a tendency to formulate programmes substan¬ 
tially counting on Centre’s aid, we are of the view that the Planning Com¬ 
mission as a body vested with the authority to scrutinize these schemes 
might also look into the extent of the perceptible aspects of social benefit 
accruing to the large sections of the community that form an integral part 
of the national society and share the common orientation in social and 
economic matters as well. Our comments regarding the viability of some 
of the States’ schemes in these and other respects are given separately in 
this report. 

7. THE SECTORAL APPROACH 

30.0. We appreciate that a rigid sectoral approach to employment 
generation under Indian conditions is not easy in view of several palpable 
difficulties. Primarily oriented to the concepts and theories of industrial 
development, the lack of proper statistics of employment even under the 
conventional division of the three sectors has been a serious lacuna. There 
are also the difficulties presented by the responsibilities assigned to the 
various Ministries and Government Departments that hamper the evalua¬ 
tion of policies embodying programmes, not to speak of problems of finan¬ 
cial allocations for investment. An important example is the plantation 
industries which are handled by the Ministry of Foreign Trade while in 
terms of sectoral approach it figures under the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Forestry, mining and quarrying are similarly placed under different Minis¬ 
tries while fishing that promises to employ a vast number of people in 
the coastal regions, chronically affected by seasonal unemployment con¬ 
tinues to be under the Ministry of Agriculture. We are aware that the 
study team on the ‘Machinery of the Government of India and its Pro¬ 
cedures of Work’ constituted by the Administrative Reforms Commission 
had, in their report, Part I, March, 19fi7, gone into these problems in 
sufficient detail and made far reaching recommendations. While not 
specifically desiring to underline the importance of any of their recom¬ 
mendations that are awaiting the Government’s examination and accep¬ 
tance in the present context, we would all the same recommend a de novo 
•consideration in view of their timely relevance. 

30.1. The secondary sector, largely concerned with manufacturing 
activities comprising multifarious items has presented problems correspon¬ 
ding to the above although the emphasis on relieving unemployment of 
the educated has given this sector a predominent place in the formula¬ 
tion of programmes. Paradoxically enough, construction activities includ¬ 
ing sub-sectors offering tremendous employment potential such as house 
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building, roads, railways, bridges, tunnels, telegraphs and telephones, water 
supply and water resource development, electricity and sanitary resources, 
manufacture of gas, garbage disposal etc., have been lumped together under 
this sector, in such a fashion as to, generally, blur the picture of their 
total potentialities of providing employment to the educated as well as 
to the non-educated. The secondary sector would require an employment 
plan based on inter industry relationship and in this respect modern 
research techniques such as input—output matrices would appear to us 
as a great necessity. Although these exercises are apparently common¬ 
place in connection with the formulation of Plan models and also in res¬ 
pect of perspective planning, there does not appear to be any dis-aggre- 
gated approach attempted in regard to this sector from the specific angle 
of employment generation and its multiplier effects. We recommend that 
multi-sectoral inter-temporal models of employment generation be increas¬ 
ingly given an important place in the employment plan either long-term or 
short-term hereafter. 

8. SPECIAL ATTENTION NEEDED FOR THE TERTIARY 

SECTOR 

31.0. The tertiary sector under three major heads of trade and com¬ 
merce, transport, storage and communications, and services comprise a 
heterogenous sector where the overall rates of growth during the Plan 
have been on the high side. As the growth of tertiary sector comprising 
these three major heads represent an important index of employment gene¬ 
rated during the Plans, the collection of statistics relating to employment 
in a dis-aggregated fashion throughout the country would appear to us as 
a basic necessity. In this respect, however, the most difficult problem to 
be solved would appear to us to be the assessment of the multiplier effects 
of various employment generating activities from a central point with 
backward and forward linkages. While we recognise that a satisfactory 
understanding of the employment generating potential in this sector can 
be had only on the basis of local. State, regional and inter-regional plan¬ 
ning, we have observed that there has not been much headway in the 
matter of identifying sectors where employment has actually been genera¬ 
ted in the activities such as the construction of new railway tracks and 
roads. The canalisation of export trade through major ports enjoying 
frequent shipping facilities etc., confines the advantages of employment 
generation in the tertiary sector to the States where these ports are situated, 
to the disadvantage of others where the manufactured or processed items 
originate. The organised trade in a particular line of exports naturally 
safeguards their established business by resisting the growth of new export 
centres on the coast line. Similar moves have a regressive effect on the 
economy and are likely to affect the chain effects of employment genera¬ 
tion. We recommend that these questions should receive better attention 
hereafter. We have observed in our section on transport and communica¬ 
tions that the scope for employment generation in the country side through 
this process is immense. Empirical studies however, are lacking for a 
number of reasons and the situation, therefore, is a pointed to the need 
for more of such studies being conducted under different institutional 
auspices in systematic terms. 

9. TRADE AND COMMERCE 

32.0. Under the very large and diffused sector of trade and commerce 
also, we are of the view that the employment generation that has already 
taken place in rather hapazard manner during the Plan periods have 
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not been reflected in Government statistics to any satisfactory extent. The 
chain activities involved in export promotion centering on port cities of 
several hundreds of items, generate multiplier effects which spread over 
vast areas that are separated by long distances and Which embrace the lives 
of several lakhs of people. Segmental studies of the right kind in depth 
are lacking in the country although considerable amount of research is 
being carried on under the head of export promotion and foreign trade, 
in general. Studies of University scholars hp.ve been singularly deficient 
in this respect and we deplore this lack of interest shown by the academics 
in vital areas of national economy. We are of the view that a proper 
study of the foreign trade activities of a selected number of commodities 
that have found markets abroad and also established themselves within 
the domestic market, would throw up a good deal of data about the 
points at which such activities bear the potentialities of generating conti¬ 
nuous and gainful employment. In this respect we also recommend that 
factors leading to the shrinkage of employment in production as well as 
export of particular commodities should also be highlighted through appro¬ 
priate studies by the Ministry of Foreign Trade and the Indian Institute 
of Foreign Trade. The importance of such studies cannot be overempha¬ 
sised by us in view of the general tendency for imagination being worked 
up through the lack of proper understanding of recessive trends in indus¬ 
trial production or export trade that sometimes overtake the economy 
and give rise to the discussion of indigested ideas and nostrums by foreign 
experts. 

10. PROCESSING OF RAW-MATERIAL FOR EXPORT 

33.0. A good number of items finding an export outlet at present 
undergo processing in different parts of the country for destinationwise 
export, where the end product from final manufacturing takes place 
abroad. Items such as iron ore and mineral ores of several categories, 
tobacco, jute, forest produce, tea and similar Commodities, could be 
studied from the long term angle for offering potentialities of employ¬ 
ment generation, provided processing and manufacturing activities could 
be located in areas where the raw material and other resources are avail¬ 
able, in abundance. As this highlights the paradoxes and problems posed 
by the industrial location policies followed in the country, both as a 
legacy from pre-independence days and during recent years, the reconcilia¬ 
tion of these conflicting situations can take place only under the broad 
heading of industrial planning. The establishment of industrial and 
agro-industrial complexes within the country in various areas that offer 
potential for the purpose, strikes us as a possible solution under the head 
of regional planning to bring about a higher degree of economic activity 
in areas blessed with natural resources that have hitherto been adduced 
as one of determining factors of locational choice at far off places. In 
this respect we are also of the view that the areas under the new agricul¬ 
tural technology deserve to be treated on a par within the matter of 
wages with industry, which level has in effect, been exceeded in some 
States already, so that employment levels in agriculture and industry in 
the developing areas could be stabilised without being dislocated through 
absenteeism, migration etc., caused by wage disparities and seasonality 
of work in agriculture. The extreme backwardness of several States en¬ 
dowed with rich natural resources lends weight to this view, although 
various criteria have already been evolved for identifying backwardness 
for industrial location as such. In this connection, we would like to 
emphasise the importance of bringing estimates of State incomes up-to-date 

22—1 ECU/ND/72 
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so that State domestic product as well as per capita State domestic pro¬ 
duct could emerge on clear lines (or policy formulation. We recommend 
that industrial planning, hereafter, should move forward pari-passu with 
employment planning both at the Central and State levels so that there 
is a focus given on employment in each industry in relation to its voca¬ 
tional choice. On this more has been stated under planning and plan 
implementation. 


11. DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRIES 

34.0. We are aware that in regard to both capital intensive as well 
as small scale industries there is an effort to disperse the industries in 
wide areas and that the creation of industrial estates and similar efforts 
have, by and large, been governed bv the consideration of the necessities 
of a balanced economic development and growth in the country. However, 
we arc of the view that the existing imbalances in economic growth of 
various States and the slow growth of national income have resulted 
largely from overlooking the larger perspective of linking employment 
generation with the establishment of industries. A too narrow approach 
in regard to the division of the country for development in terms of 
agriculture and industry appears to have weighed in assessing employ¬ 
ment generation sector-wise and to have led to the grave neglect of the 
spirit of employment generation overlapping a rigid division, sectorwise. 1 


12. EMPLOYMENT IN SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS. 

35.0. Employment activities that are largely operative in the tertiary 
sector through the opening of small shops, distribution centres etc., have 
remained, by and large, underestimated. We have observed, in this res¬ 
pect, that the statistics collected in terms of requirements of the imple¬ 
mentation of the Shops and Commercial Shop Arts and Rules have been 
largely vitiated hy lack of proper interest focused on employment in this 
sector by the State Governments themselves. We understand that subject 
to certain exceptions, these Acts apply in the first instance to shops, 
commercial shops, restaurants, hotels and places of amusements in certain 
notified urban areas. As the State Governments are empowered “to 
extend the application of the Act to such other areas or to such categories 
of undertakings in such areas as they may consider necessary”, we recom¬ 
mend that it is high time that a review of the implementation of these 
Acts and the statistics emerging out of the same is attempted from the 
angle of employment potential. We also recommend that enforcement 
of these Acts should receive proper attention by the State Governments 
and that wherever there are legitimate grievances against the operation of 
these Acts from the local people, these should be redressed to the extent 
as they do not impinge on State revenues unduly. While we concede 
the point that the monitoring of employment generation of this sector 
should be largely the responsibility of the local authorities under the 
canopy of area development authorities or pending their creation, hy the 
District and State Planning Authorities, we have observed lack of aware¬ 
ness of its importance during our tours to certain States. As the faoe-lift 
of the countryside is substantially dependent on the extent of increase in 


'It is presumed that the Working Group on Industries will deal with the issues of industrial 
dispersal in greater detail. 
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retail trade and commerce that come up in the wake of local develop¬ 
ment, we recommend that the entire bundle of problems of evaluation 
should be given de novo attention by all the State Planning Authorities, 
on the one hand, and by Lhe National Planning Commission, on the other. 


13. PLANNING PROCESSES AND PARTICIPATION OF THE 
LABOUR FORCE 

36.0. We recognise that the success of the economic planning under 
both capitalistic and socialistic economies has, in varying degrees, estab¬ 
lished the fact that without the effective participation of the people at 
large and the significant association of workers’ organisations such as 
trade unions, the continuity of the success of our planning for economic 
growth cannot be assured for any length of time. As this is a basic 
postulate for the success of the strategies meant for employment genera¬ 
tion under Indian conditions, we would like to outline our views under 
two headings: 

(a) Participation and involvement of the people ; and 

(b) Participation of workers’ organisations at various levels. 


(a) Participation and Involvement of the People in Planning 

36.1. The profile of the involvement of the people in Indian 
planning emerges through the various Five Year Plans with differential 
emphasis and impact depending on the manner in which attention was 
devoted to tlie development of particular sectors through direct outlays. 
While economic planning was somewhat of a novel idea during the First 
Plan period when the prevailing economic conditions were comfortable to 
the extent of not engendering any grave anxieties, based on the un¬ 
satisfactory levels of agricultural production or the paucity of foreign 
exchange resources as now, the Second Plait with its emphasis on indus¬ 
trial diversification and development had brought about planning aware¬ 
ness among diverse categories of interest groups, leaving the people at 
the bottom rather confounded at the reversal of traditional policies and 
the confetment of greater authority on district and village level officials. 
Although the degree of awareness has varied from region to region and 
was direedy dependent on the extent of the literacy of the people and 
their direct involvement, planning publicity combined with the creation 
of the employment opportunities might be deemed to have quickened the 
awareness of the importance of planning to a greater extent than before. 
With the introduction of the community development programme and 
the direct involvement of die Panchayati Raj at the village level, it is 
reasonable to assume that there has been greater involvement of the 
common people in all the major regions of India where these pro¬ 
grammes were implemented with zeal. However, the distance between 
the good intentions of planning authorities and the self-interest and 
edification of the communities has always remained great, not merely 
in terms of the comprehension of the rationalised thought processes be¬ 
hind Plan projects and their implementation but, also alarmingly, in 
terms of the gap in the basic understanding of the requirements of the 
planning at the level of the infrastructure, including the socio-economic 
patterns that had not proved themselves to be amenable to Plan changes 
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' The attitudes and policies of district officials have had a great deal to do 
with the sympathetic reaction of people towards the implementation of 
Plan projects and this is an area that is receiving attention from the 
Institute of Public Administration and other bodies. We would desire 
to see more of specific studies on this subject hereafter. 


36.2. The inadequacies in transport and communication media that 
continue to be operative in several regions of India and these have been 
unmistakably a set of important factors seriously restricting the spread 
of planning awareness. However, the operation of the party organisations 
through the machinery of elections and the spread of ideas of planning 
from village to village and also at various levels of organisation of the 
community development such as gram panchayat, panchayat samiti, zila 
parishads and state governments, has also had the effect of politicisation 
giving a sense of critical involvement to larger categories, of people 
through their chosen leaders in the democratic process of election. 
Whether the announcement of socialist planning has perceptibly improved 
this trend is a matter to be assessed by programme evaluation and mass 
communication research and cannot be gone into by us or in detail except 
to the extent of emphasising that it would be worth while to make such 
evaluations in the future. We are of the view that multi-level planning 
based on local conditions and the mobilisation of human resources that 
have been conceived during the Fourth Plan are bound to increase the 
awareness as well the involvement of the people. In this respect, how¬ 
ever, we would emphasise that Central Plan publicity programmes have 
to be assisted a great deal by similar programmes of the State Planning 
Boards so as to bring about increasing awareness as well as involvement 
of the people at appropriate levels in concentric circles. The desperate 
conditions prevailing in various States in the socio-economic structure 
as well as the persistence of the traditional attitudes are likely, in our 
assessment, to continue as serious obstacles to promoting the easy involve¬ 
ment of the people in so far as factional politics at the local level has the 
tendency to concentrate on caste and community lines more for the 
privileges to be obtained from planning rather than for the satisfactions 
to be derived through the vitalizating participation for a national pur¬ 
pose. 

36.3. A significant aspect of the involvement of the people in planning 
at the village level, in our view, has been the absence of adequate number 
of energetic organisations to focus the interest of the people on planning 
policies and implementation based on their cooperation. The comparative 
lack of success attending the organisation of farmers’ cooperatives, and 
the poor performance of agricultural credit societies for a long time 
during the earlier Plan periods has been a pointer towards the deeper 
malaise affecting the people’s mind and defeating the purposes of 
planning. The agricultural workers continue to be backward and illiter¬ 
ate in spite of extension services including farmers’ educational pro¬ 
grammes and therefore, they have not, by far and large, had the requisite 

’We have not dealt with the sociological aspects in our report either in relation to social 
development planning or as accessory to economic planning as these required a sociological 
treatment specialised by institutions like the NICD, Hyderabad. The ICSSR is also directly 
involved in sponsoring useful studies of an interdisciplinary character. We recommend special 
sociological studies required to be undertaken under tfieir auspicies to highlight the potentiali¬ 
ties of pat ticipation of workers in national planning endeavours at the factory and village 
levels. 




level of understanding about planning measures. The rural based indus¬ 
trial worker continues to be influenced, substantially, by the same back¬ 
ground. The village youth have had practically no organisation for the 
best part of the last two decades in most of the larger States, while either 
trade unionism amongst the agricultural labour or the affiliated bodies 
of political parties have hardly made itself felt. In these circumstances, 
we are of the view that participation of the working classes in both 
industry and agriculture significantly has meant no proper involvement 
of the labour force in planning. While we are convinced that the 
percolation of ideas and directives from the top to the bottom, as has 
been hitherto the practice, will be modified by the effective introduction 
of multi-level planning, we are, all the same, of the view chat the active 
involvement in the formulation and implementation of Plans of the 
common people at the local level would be the only effective means of 
ensuring continued involvement. We recommend that the entire 
machinery as well as methodologies of Plan publicity should be suitably 
adjusted in as imaginative manner, to purposefully radiate the awareness 
about planning on the largest possible scale, utilising, at the same time, 
the existing institutions and organisations of the people to a greater 
extent than hitherto. 

(b) Participation of Workers' Organisations in Planning at Various Levels 

36.4. We are confident that the notable success in several countries 
abroad achieved by workers' organisations in planning processes would 
be readily conceded. We recognise the fact that the spirit of partnership 
essential for the collective pursuit of identical aims is instilled in a far easier 
way among occupational and social groups that have the framework of an 
organisation. Employers’ organisations as well as workers’ organisations 
in capitalistic as well as socialistic countries have been drawn into the 
planning process to a greater extent than in India at any time. We 
appreciate the fact that while the trade union movements in most coun¬ 
tries have been conditioned by the socio-political climate prevailing at 
any particular period, they have effectively, lieen instrumental in bringing 
about desirable changes in socio-political conditions, as well. The history 
of the trade union movements illustrates this fact in ample measure and 
we do not propose to comment on the same or draw any parallels with 
India, However, we would like to observe that in spite of the fact that 
industrial management in the countiy hai accepted the principle of 
participation of labour in its ranks, particularly, in the present context, 
the professions of good faith on this score as well as thp promises made 
at various times, have not been carried out so far. While participation 
of organisations of trade unions has been acceded to in certain important 
forums that usually discuss and decide Government policies such as 
Development Councils, we feel that this would have a relatively lesser 
impact in workers’ participation in planning unless workers themselves 
have a share in management of industrial undertakings. It appears to 
us as quite appropriate that this process of associating trade unions should 
be applied at the plant level in respect of some aspects of personnel 
policies such as recruitment, transfers, promotions, job assignments in¬ 
volving either reduction or enlargement of employment. Examples of 
notable successes achieved in this respect in countries such as the Soviet 
Union, and other socialistic countries bear witness to the fact that even 
in centralised planning, the participation of workers is of utmost import¬ 
ance in the fulfilment of the production targets that is so much linked 
up with economic growth. Similarly, the experience in past of participa¬ 
tion of trade unions in the higher levels of policy formulation on income 
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and wages as prevalent in Scandinavian countries, Belgium, Holland, 
West Germany, Yugoslavia, etc., would point the advantages of associating 
workers' organisations in national planning matters. We strongly recom¬ 
mend, therefore, that the issues relating to the participation of labour 
in management should receive fresh consideration of the Government 
during the Fifth Plan period, keeping in view the current aspirations of 
the working classes. In this respect, we recommend that the importance 
of workers’ education should receive national recognition and that active 
steps should be taken to promote adult education alongside, among the 
workers so as to reorient their attitudes and outlook towards their 
avocations and create thereby, a cadre of trained workers who are 
knowledgeable about all aspects of the industry concerned. This is likely 
in our view to increase productivity in the industry and ensure the 
commitment to national programmes for raising output, avoiding strikes, 
lock-outs etc. We have elsewhere recommended that industrial housing 
should receive greater priority in the coming years alongside social housing 
schemes so as to give tangible proof of the managements’ willingness to 
improve the workers’ lot. 

36.5. We are convinced that according as Indian planning grapples 
progressively with the local realities there would emerge the neea for 
balancing the considerations of the labour saving advantages of 
mechanisation with these of the need for assuaging the acerbities of 
back-breaking toil in a number of manual operations performed by the 
labour force. In this respect we are of the view that the provision of 
improved varieties of tools to perform their job by the Bhangis and 
others in both urban and rural areas should receive priority so as to 
resuscitate their self respect and dignity as Indian citizens. We consider 
further that they should be oriented to the use of these tools and acces¬ 
sories. The unthinking hostility evinced in the matter of the introduc¬ 
tion of technology is likely to be replaced by proper understanding of 
the purpose of introducing mechanical devices for handling material and 
this can in our view, result only through the conscious and coordinated 
promotion of participation of workers. We recommend that this aspect 
should engage the attention of the Ministry of Labour with the coopera¬ 
tion of the academics so that the entire psychology of opposition to the 
introduction of mechanical implements under Indian conditions should 
receive attention at their hands and smoothen the process of mechanisa¬ 
tion while maintaining or even incieasing levels of employment. Since 
modern technology including automation is not an unmixed blessing, we 
would also like to draw the attention of the Committee to the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the Report of the Committee on Automation, 
(1972) appointed by the Ministry of Labour, in respect of the selective 
use and application of the modern technology, automation and mechanisa¬ 
tion. 
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Expert Committee on Unemployment Working Group on the Plan 

Questionnaire on basic issues 

1. What are your views about the need for physical planning versus financial 
planning for India to cope up with the growth in unemployment in spite of our planning 
processes? 

2. What are your views on raising resources to meet additional expenditure on 
the Plan? Do you agree with the view that the inflation depends on what we do 
with the money and if so, what are your views on the need for defied financing? 

3. What are your views on perspective planning and the time horizon followed 
at present? Would you advocate a longer period, say, up to 2000 A.D.? 

4. What are your views about the role of the private sector as well as joint sector 
in relation to the political structure as well as the announced policies towards the 
ushering in of a socialistic society? 

5. Do you agree with the view that in view ot the prevailing consumption, dis¬ 
parities, a choice of the goods to be produced has to be tailored to the needs of the 
people? If so, what are your views about the modifications in priorities required for 
industrial licensing, e.g., small car project versus transport bus, commercial vehicles, 
etc. to meet the needs of the public transport? What are the lines of distinction to 
be drawn in deciding on these priorities? 

(j. What are your views about the degree of mechanisation required in agricul¬ 
ture? Would you say that regional disparities have lo be looked into in this respect 
and also the long-term structure of growth has lo be kept in view? 

7. Do you agree with the view that good deal of our scarce resources are drawn 
away from heavy industries for starting of industries for luxury goods? 

8. Do you agree with the view that the choice of technology should be to-related 
with economic criteria and Lliat there should be a balance of allocation struck between 
equipment and operation of capital—intensive heavy industries and of equipment for 
consumer industries and production of consumer-goods industries? 

9. What are your views about the policies to be adopted towards labour in 
order to increase productivity levels? Do you agree with the view that wage rates 
should be syphoned for the benefit of the workers? 

10. Do you agree with the view that whereas there has been a phenomenal in¬ 
crease in productivity in certain industries total production has not increased in them 
and has added to the unemployment potential? 

11. What are your views about the efficiency of administrative agencies as instru¬ 
ments of allocation? Do you agree with the view that there should be a distinction 
drawn in respect of the areas where controls are required and otherwise? If so, 
what are your views? 

12. What are your views about the problem of having to raise productivity levels 
and maintain at the same time high levels of production in respect of items like 
coal, steel and small-scale industry production? 

13. Would you agree with the view that the economic growth and distribution 
system should receive consideration at the same time so that they do not contlict? 

14. What are your views about the scope of increasing employment through growth 
centres and by the starting of small-scale industries therein? 

15. Do you feel that the Directive Principles, regarding concentration of economic 
power have been fully met by the Monopoly Commission? If not, what are youi 
views on this ? 
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16. In regard to education, wliat are your views alxrut the distinction between 
formal and functional education.- Do you agree that there is need to increase the 
quality of primary education to make itself lelt of employment? 

17. What are your views about the Coutre/Slatc relations in relation to regional 
imbalances? What steps do vou suggest to meet the situation in relation to gem.iating 
employment. Should there be an employ ment strategy that takes into consideration 
important Centre/State relations and if so, on wliat lines? 

18. What are your views about the role that public sector tan play in relation 
to employment? Should it concentrate on profit maximisation or efficiency in per¬ 
formance? 

19. What are your views about the starling of ex port-oriented industries in rela¬ 
tion to employment generation? What is the extent to which employment should be 
kept in view in particular industries? 

20. What are your views about improving the administrative structure under the 
plan with tIre goal of employment generation in view? 

21. from your experience, how far would vou recommend a larger outlay on 
investigations for long-gestation projects such as hydro-electric schemes, etc.? Would 
you agree with Lite view that crash programme in agriculture has not taken off the 
ground on account of the lack of such tin investigation in advance? WiiaL are the 
possibilities of the techno-economic surveys conducted by the N'CAUR for being utilised 
for this purpose? 
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University of Delhi, 

Delhi. 

S. Prof. k. N. Raj, 
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I. Dr. R Mehrotra, 

Head of Deptt. of Commerce, 
Dibrugurli University, 
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Head of the Deptt. of Economics. 
University College of Arts, 
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State Planning Commission, 
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IS. Dr. B. Natarajan, 

State Planning Commission, 

Madras. 

14. Dr. Bright Singh, 

State Planning Commission, 
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Economics, 

Karnatak University, 
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Patna University, 
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Patna University, 
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21. Prof. Naradeshwar Jha, 

Head of the Deptt. of Economics, 
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Head of the Deptt. of Economics. 

Ranchi University, 
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23. Director of Employment Sc Training, 

Madras. 

24. Dr, Waheeduddin Khan, 

Director (Economics), 

National Institute of Community Development, 
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25. Dr. P. K. Gopala Krishnan, 

Additional Secretary (Planning), 

Planning & Economic Affairs Ileptt., 
Government of Kerala, 

Trivandrum. 

2<i. Shri V. K. Srinivasan) IAS, 

Deputy Secretary to Government. 
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Hyderabad. 
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Director (Credit), 
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Planning Commission, 
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Director of Technical Education, 
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7. Dr. C. V. S. Ratnam, 

Managing Director, 

National Research Development, 
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8. Shri K. Venkataraman, 

Director. 

Ministry of Industrial Development, 

New Delhi. 

9. Shri P. Chentsal Rao, 

Joint Secretary-General, 
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New Delhi. 

10. Shri P. M. Mathai, 

Director, 

Office of Development Commissioner, 

Small Scale Industries, 

Ministry of Industrial Development, 

New Delhi. 

11. Dr. J. N. Sinha, 

Senior Fellow, 

Institute of Economic Growth, 

Delhi. 

12. Shri K. S. Sundera Rajan, 

Financial Commissioner, 

Indian Railways, 

New Delhi. 
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13. Shri Kaitik Prasad, 

Additional Dircrtor General (Bridges), 
Ministry of Transport (Kd. Wing). 

New Delhi. 

14. Sim V. Rainanathan. 

Director (Planning) Railways, 

New Delhi. 

15. Shri I. S. Marya, 

Additional Director General (Roads). 
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16. Dr. M. K. Ganguli, 

Economic Adviser, 

Ministry of Railways. 
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Director, Transport Research, 

Ministry of Shipping Sc Transport. 
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18. Shri Sat Prakash, 

Joint Director (Transport). 

Planning Commission, 
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19. Shri H. C. Malhotra, 

Joint Director, 
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20. Shri D C. Dutta, 

Joint Director, 

Transport Research Division. 

Ministry of Shipping 3c Transport, 

New Delhi. 

21. Shri P. P. I. Vaidyanathan. 

Additional Secretary, 

Department of Social Welfare. 
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22. Shri S. K. Kaul, 

O.S.D., Department of Social Welfare. 
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23. Dr. S. L. Dhir, 

Deputy Director General, 

Health Welfare Services (Planning). 
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24. Dr. S. K. Sen Gupta, 

Director, 
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(D.G.H.S.), 
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25. Shri B. N. Srivastava. 

Deputy Secretary, 
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26. Dr. R. Subramanian. 

Chief, 
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Director, 
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28. Shri K. V. Natarajan, 
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Planning Commission, 
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29. Shri N. K. Bhatnagar, 
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Planning Commission. 
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Director, 
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35. Shri I. Z. Bhatty, 
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Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, 
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39. Shri T. N. Srivastava, 

Deputy Secretary, 
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New Delhi. 
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Chief Planner, 
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41. Shri P. A. Raman, 

Technical Director, 

Rural Electrification Corporation Ltd.. 
New Delhi. 

42. Shri B. P. Sastry, 

Project Officer, 
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Government Oe India 

EXPERT COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
Vigvan Bhavan Annexe 
New Delhi II 

Please furnish the following particulars along with each copy of your reply to the 
questionnaire. 


1. Name and address 

(Person/Union/Service Association/ 
organisation/State). 

2. If person, please give occupation or profession. 

3. Please indicate the region/area/district with reference io which 
your reply is generally furnished. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE I 

(Note.—For questions marked with an asterisk kindly see Anncxurc 
for Explanatory Notes.) 

I. GENERAL 

1. (a) What are the main causes for increase in the number of the unemployed in 
the country? Please indicate in order of priority the various factors to which such 
increase may be ascribed such as the following: 

(i) growth of population; 

(ii) slow progress and imbalance in economic growth and development; 

(iii) the lacuna in the planning, training and utilisation of the manpower resources 
of the country; 

(iv) the social and economic structure. 

(b) Are there any peculiar features/special circumstances which are affecting the em¬ 
ployment position in a particular segment of the population or in particular regions or 
areas of the country? In your area particularly are there anv sections which are in a 
special way affected by unemployment? If so, please spccifc these sections. 

2. It is stated that the substantial increase in gross national product or in the 

agricultural or industrial production has not benefited the weakest and the poorest sections 

of the community; it has, on the other hand, resulted in high incomes and job opportu¬ 
nities for a limited number of persons or for specified groups or sections who are placed 
in a more advantageous position. This indicates, prima facie, that the increase in the 

job/employment opportunities has not been adequate. Arc there anv aspects of the 

financial, fiscal and economic policies adopted which have been responsible for 
such a situation? 

5. Do you think that there should be a national poliev on emp'.ovment? What 
should be the main features of such a policy, if any? 

4. It has been stated that rapid economic development of the country and greater 

industrialisation will ipso facto create more job opportunities, will have a snowballing 
effect on employment opportunities, and will bring about substantial improvement in 
the creation of employment being taken. Do you agree with this view? Please state 
your reasons. If you agree, what would be your suggestions for accelerating the tempo 
of economic growth and industrialisation of the country for dealing with unemploy- 

of economic growth and industrialisation of the com-tiv u< : dealing with nemploy- 

mrnt within a specified period? 
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5. It is stated that over the last several l’lans certain priorities and norms of 
allocation of resources between the different sectors have been adopted which have 
been responsible for inadequate growth of employment opportunities, e.g. greater 
emphasis on basic and heavy industries (which involve the over-stimulation of capital- 
intensive and labour saving technology) as opposed to small scale industry and 
agriculture. To what extent do you agree? 

6. Do you think that a great deal of unemployment in the rural sector has been 
due to the past neglect of agriculture including poor investment and backward tech¬ 
nology in agriculture as also the neglect of agro-industries, small scale industries, etc. 
and due to other sectors e.g. the industrial and service sectors, not having registered 
sufficiently fast growth? 

7. Do you think that our present educational system has something to do with 
the absence of aptitude for manual work or work involving soiling the hand? 

8. Are the present social norms, standards and the existing milieu among the 
factors responsible for the present increase in the educated unemployed? If so, please 
state corrective measures that should be taken to tackle these factors. 

9. Have you any other suggestions or observations of a general nature to make 
in relation to the problem of unemployment 

II. UNEMPLOYMENT/UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

10. To measure the size of the problem of unemployment quantitatively it is 
essential to adopt certain criteria for identifying ‘employed’, ‘under-employed’ and 
‘unemployed' persons in Indian conditions. In this connection, please indicate your 
views regarding the following points : 

(a) For counting a person as ‘employed’ what should be the criteria with reference 
to the following aspects: 

(i) Time spent in gainful activity during a specific period of time. 

(ii) Minimum earnings; 

(b) For identifying a person as ‘under-employed’ (which term includes a person 
in seasonal employment or one who is fractionally unemployed) what should 
be the criteria with regard to the following aspects: 

(i) Number of days worked during a specified period: 

(ii) Intensity of work; 

(iii) Earnings; 

(c) What should be the criteria for classifying a person as ‘unemployed’ having 
regard to the following aspects : 

(i) Minimum age; 

(ii) Evidence of non-participation in economic activity and of actively seeking 
full-time-work. 

III. FOURTH PLAN PROGRAMMES—RESHAPING OF 

11. (a) What changes in the Fourth Plan programmes should be undertaken in 
order to make them more employment-oriented? This should be stated with reference 
to various sectors of development and with reference to the main types of Plan 
schemes :— 

(i) Schemes in the State Plans 

(ii) Centrally sponsored schemes 

(iii) Schemes in the Central Plan 

What would be your specific suggestion in respect of the variation in the outlays on 
them? In making your suggestions please also keep in view the short term employ¬ 
ment generation potential of these schemes. 

(b) Would your suggestions be different if the long term employment generation 
potential were to be kept in view? If so, in what respects? 
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12. In what respects could the implementation of the existing Fourth Plan pro¬ 
grammes be made more employment-oriented with due regard to their timely execution, 
economy and productivity? 

13. (a) Do you think that more investment in the various sectors of the Plan 
and greater mobilisation of institutional resources therefor, can creale greater job 
opportunities? If so what should be the order of Lins additional outlay and wnat 
win be the sire of additional employment created thereby? 

<b) In what respect can the Central Ministries assist the State Governments in 
formulating and implementing more employment oiienled schemes? 

14. What changes in the priorities of the Plan Schemes and in the allocations 
of various sectors or heads of development, would you suggest in order to generate 
more employment? If as a result of such changes in allocations for various sectors, 
the overall size of the Plan is increased, how would you suggest the additional outlay 
should be found? 

la. It has been suggested that a massive programme of construction in the rural 
areas including housing and other kinds of construction like roads, markets, godowns, 
etc. etc., including the manufacture of local building materials, like bricks, tiles, etc., 
an equally massive programme of housing in the urban areas and a programme of 
redevelopment in the metropolitan areas would generate considerable employment. 
What would be the size in physical terms of such a programme within the next five 
years? What are the impediments at present in the way of (i) construction activities in 
rural areas, (ii) a similar programme in the urban areas, (iii) redevelopment activity 
in ihe metropolitan areas? 

16. (a) What are the various factors in the order of their impoi Lance which stand 
in the way of large scale housing programme in the rural areas—(i) lack of finance; 
(h) lack of building materials like bricks, cement, etc.; (iiij lack of suitable developed 
sites; (iv) other infrastructure facilities like water supply, drainage; (v) existing rules 
and procedures; and (vi) psychological or any other factors? 

(b) What steps would you suggest for the removal of ihe impediments? 

(c) If a sizeable programme of rural housing is to be undertaken, what would be 
me order of the funds required to finance such a scheme? What will be the sources 
of this finance? 

17. What other steps should be taken to encourage the people in rural areas and 
small towns to undertake housing on a large scale? What will be your suggestions in 
respect of your own area? 

*18. Will a massive programme of the construction of roads and the improvement 
of rural communications including roarkei and feeder roads generate considerable 
productive employment in the rural area? In this connection certain objectives of 
public policy have been suggested, c.g., to bring every village in a developed and 
agriculture area within 6.4 kms. (four miles) of metalled road and 2.5 kms. (1.5 miles) 
ot any road. The targets for the villages in serai-developed areas and those in un¬ 
developed and uncultivated areas are lower still, i.e., within 13 kms. (8 miles) and 
ly kms. (12 miles) of a metalled road respectively. In this connection, what criteria 
should be adopted for the selection of the villages in developed areas which could be 
brought within 2.5 kms. (1.5 miles) of any road within, say, the nexL five years. 
Further, should there be any lowering of the maximum distance from any road in 
respect oi the villages (i) in semi-developed areas, and (ii) undeveloped and un- 
cultivable areas within the next five years? If so, what should be the targets therefor? 

19. What would be the size in physical and financial terms of the programme 
required for achieving the targets mentioned in the preceding question? Co you 
think that part of the finances required should be provided by the financial institu¬ 
tions and, if so, what part? Should there be greater contribution by the rural bodies 
like the panchayats by (i) increasing the existing taxes, (ii) the levy of toll or octroi 
duties, (iii) compulsory levy on the areas served? 

20. (a) Will an accelerated programme of rural electrification create employment 
opportunities of considerable size in the rural areas? What -should be the size of 
the programme during the next five years and the outlay required for its execution? 

(b) What would be your suggestions for financing such a programme? 
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21. Within what period of time should we aim at electrifying all the villages in 
the country? What would be the order of investment required for this purpose and 
how are the necessary resources to be found? 

22. I’lease state in order of priority the employment potential in the rural areas 
of the following programmes:—(i) water supply schemes; (ii) the improvement of social 
services; (iii) the development of transport facilities for obtaining the optimum use 
of feeder and market roads and Cor the haulage of products of agriculture as well as 
of agro-processing industries. What should be the size of the programme and the 
financial outlay involved in these programmes during the next five years? 

23. Do you think that a coordinated programme of road construction, drinking 
water supply and electrification in the rural areas which are essential parts of the 
infrastructure facilities should he undertaken in those areas where these facilities art- 
lacking? 

IV. STRATEGIES FOR EMPLOYMENT GENERATION—MEASURES— 
FINANCIAL, FISCAL, TECHNICAL ETC. 

A. Financial and other Assistance 

24. (a) The absence of adequate financial assistance and credit facilities to the seli- 
employea including the educated unemployed desiiing to become sell-employed is stated 
to be one of the main handicaps in the way of such persons becoming self-employed. 
Are the existing facilities of loans, advances and commercial credit adequate? Is the 
allocation Of greater resources Irom nationalised banks and other financial institutions 
called for this class of peisons? Have the present policies and programmes of the 
nationalised hanks etc. met adequately the current needs of such persons? 

(b) Do you think that the criteria of credit worthiness and the past practices, 
traditions and attitudes of minds stand in the way of providing loans or credit facilities 
on an adequate scale to this class? What are, in your opinion, the main factors, in 
the order of importance, responsible for this state of affairs. 

25. What steps should be taken in the mailer by: 

(1) the nationalised banks and financial institutions; 

(2) the other commercial banks and agencies like cooperative banks, etc.; 

(3) the various Governments—Central and State? 

26. Do you think that any of the provisions of the enactments relating to the 
banking institutions, namely, the Reserve Bank o! India Act, the State Bank of India 
Act, the Banking Companies Act, etc., require to be changed with a view to liberalising 
credit facilities? If so. what would be your specific suggestions regarding the changes 
to be made? 

27. (a) Please suggest specific schemes for which financial assistance in the shape 
of loans etc. may be given to unemployed persons desiring to become self-employed. 

(b) If more loans are given to the unemployed youths for schemes of self-employ¬ 
ment, what steps would you suggest for ensuring proper utilisation of the funds? 

28. Do you think that any special programmes or schemes of assistance are needed 
to enable the rural youth, particularly the drop-outs from the schools, to be employed 
as wage earners? If so, what are your suggestions in respect of the programmes as 
well as the organisation needed for it? 

29. What additional facilities in the following spheres should be provided to the 
technical personnel to enable them to liecome self-employed or to take up occupation* 
involving manual work:— 

(i) Financial assistance, credit facilities: 

(ii) Availability of raw materials: 

(iii) Marketing facilities; 

(iv) Production facilities including testing and quality control, etc. 

(v) Developed sites/plots/indus'rial estates, etc.; 

(vi) Technical guidance. 
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B. Industries 

30. Would vou suggest anv changes in. (i) the present policies and procedures in 
-egard to industrial licensing and (ii) the other provisions of the Industries (Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation) Act (particularly those relating to substantial expansion, the 
production of new articles, etc.) with a view to accelerating the growth of industry 
and increasing the employment potential? 

31. It is stated that the existing licensing policies have tended to concentrate 
economic power in a few industrial houses and families and have accelerated the 
growth of monopolies which has affected the expansion of emplovment opportunities. 
l)o you suggest any changes in the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 
with a view to expansion of employment? 

*32. Ilo vou think that the recent modification in the industrial policy have 
given enough incentives for more industries being set up or for their being set up in 
industrially backward and undeveloped regions? What more incentives or inducements 
should be given for the setting up of industries in such areas for the wider diffusion 
of industrialisation? 

*33. With a view to removing regional imbalances the Planning Commission have 
prepared, in consultation with the Ministries concerned, a list of industrially backward 
districts which qualify for concessional finance from the financial institutions. They 
have also prepared another list of industrially backward districts and areas which 
qualify for Central subsidy amounting to 1/10th of the fixed capital investment of new 
industrial units. Have you any comments or suggestions to make in this regard? 

34 Do vou think that anv changes are necessary in other policy measures or the 
legislative enactments or rules relating to industrial development, e.g., the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1956. the Companies Act, the Capital Issues (Control) Act, etc., 
and/or the procedures under them with a view to fostering faster industrial growth? 

35. Do vou think that the present list of industries reserved for the small sector 
is adequate? Should the list be expanded? If so, in what respects? 

36. Do vou think that the present facilities/incentives for the growth of small scale 
industries are adequate? If not. in what respect should the«c be liberalised? 

37. Among the various factors inhibiting the growth of small scale industries 
are stated to be (1) lack of finance, (2) lack of raw materials, (31 lack of develoned 
plots/industrial estates, (4) lack of production and marketing facilities, etc. What 
measures should be undertaken in order to remove these impediments to foster the 
growth of the small sector? 

38. Are the existing facilities for sale provided to the small scale sector, for 
example, price preference of 15% for purchase by the Central Government depart¬ 
ments adequate? If not, what more facilities or incentives would you suggest for 
heing given to the small scale sector in the matter of purchases by Government/public 
sector undertakings? 

59. Should in your view, the financing facilities given for the small scale sector be 
extended and the terms and conditions of financial assistance liberalised? Do vou 
suggest anv changes in the organisational set-up or structure of institutions, both 
administrative and financial, in order to achieve this objective? 

40. Do vou think that existing financial institutions, banks etc. are adequately 
serving the needs of finance of the small scale industry? What measures for the 
greater flow of funds to this sector would vou suggest? 

41. (a) Is there, in your view, a need for establishing an apex financial institutions 
like a small Scale Industries Finance Corporation? It so. please give reasons. 

(b) Is there any need for the creation of a suitable agencv at the regional/district 
level for providing assistance towards equity capital or capital for fixed investment 
for the small scale sector? 

42. What measures should, in your view, be taken to deal with the existing 
deficiencies of goods produced hv the small scale sector, like unevenness of quality, low 
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standard of performance lack of conformity to standards or specification etc.? What 
measures should be taken to improve these including facilities and assistance for such 
units to improve their quality, standards and marketability? 

43. Do you think that measures should be taken to ensure that large scale industries 
obtain their requirements of components, spares, sub-assemblies and even assemblies 
from the small scale sector? 

44. What distribution of the areas of production would you suggest between the 
large scale sector and the small scale sector? 

45. (a) In what respects are delays/difficulties being caused by the administrative 
methods and procedures at (1) the Centre 12) the State and~f.3) the district level? 
What steps should be taken to ensure speedy disposal of all matters relating to the 
small scale industry? 

(b) Do you think that any special organisation is needed at the district or at 
lower levels for organising and promoting the marketing of products of rural industries 
including those of the unorganised sector like village industries, handicrafts, handloom 
etc.? Give an outline of the structure of such an organisation. 

C. Agriculturk 

46. (a) What measures would you suggest for providing employment to the 
landless labour, pepole with small holdings, and marginal farmers so as to make 
them viable in agriculture and allied occupations like animal husbandry, poultry, 
fishereis, etc.? 

(b) What would be your specific suggestions for giving employment to such persons 
in the rural areas in non-agricultural occupations, e.g. industries, transportation, 
construction, services, etc., either as self-employed persons or as workers? 

47. It has been suggested that one wav of giving^ gainful employment to such 
persons (i.e. those with uneconomic holdings or landless persons etc.) is to distribute 
the land becoming available after the enforcement of the legislation relating to 
ceilings. How far will this help, in vour view, to solve the unemployment problem 
of such persons? 

48. It has been suggested that the land reforms legislation of the States involving, 
inter alia, the abolition of intermediaries, ensuring the security of tenure, the pres¬ 
cription of ceilings and the consolidation of holdings contributes to higher employment 
potential in agriculture, through higher agricultural growth. What measures, if anv, 
would you suggest for more effective enforcement of this legislation for achieving 
this objective? 

49. (a) What has been the impact of the new agricultural technology on the 
rural employment, under-employment and the shift in the pattern of agricultural 
activities? 

(b) Opportunities for additional employment from agriculture varv, depending 
on agro-climatic cpnditions, the availability of water, cropping patterns etc. in the 
context of the recent agricultural technology. What are, in vour opinion, the steps 
necessary for accelerating this process and for increasing employment opportunities in 
both agricultural areas with assured irrigation and those in the rain-fed areas? What 
is the additional investment necessary for this purpose during the next five years? 

50. (a) What has been the extent of additional employment created bv the new 
agricultural technology fi) in the secondary sector and (ii) in the tertiarv sector? 
What will, in your opinion, be the order of additional employment to be created 
bv the extension of this technology in these sectors during the next five vears? What 
other supporting measures should be taken by wav of a faster growth of infrastructure 
in the rural areas, for instance, the provision of electricity, water, roads, transportation, 
etc. for securing the optimum results in these sectors? 

(b) What economic and other incentives need to be provided for motivating the 
farmer to adopt new agricultural practices with a view to accelerating the growth 
in agriculture? 
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51. What would be your suggestions for generating employment in. (i) dry farming, 
(ii) up-land farming, and (iii) farming in the hilly areas? 

52. What kind of technology and machinery would be feasible for this country 
without affecting the quantum of employment in agriculture? What has been the 
impact of the growing use of agricultural machinery on the employment situation? 
Do you think that the more extensive use of tractors, harvesters, threshers, etc. 
should be restricted and only selective mechanisation permitted? What should be 
the nature of restrictions in areas with different labour supply situations? 

55. Has the new agricultural technology by and large by-passed the weaker sections 
of the community in rural areas, viz. small farmers, marginal farmers, agricultural 
labourers and farmers in the unirrigated/drought-affected areas? If so, what practical 
measures for bringing the benefits of the new technology to such sections would you 
suggest? 

*54. Government have undertaken a number of schemes with a view to alleviating 
the prevailing conditions of unemployment and under-employment in rural areas. 
Notable among these schemes are following: 

(1) Scheme in respect of Small Farmers Development Agencies (SFDA) 

(2) Scheme for Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers (MFAL) 

(5) Schemes of dry farming under Integrated Dry-land Agricultural Development 

(4) Agro-Service Centres 

(5) Rural Works in chronically drought affected areas 

(6) The Crash Programme for Rural Employment. 

What are your views regarding their (i) coverage (ii) structure (iii) financial outlays 
(iv) the improvement in their implementation at the district and block levels and (v) 
their expansion and employment potential during the next five years? How should 
these programmes be integrated inter se as also with the general development programme 
of the area? 

55. During the execution or implementation of the programmes mentioned in 
Question 54 a considerable amount of employment will be generated. The sire of 
this employment will, however, decline in the post-execution/implementation stage and 
the extent of direct employment on the maintenance of these works will be limited: 
What remedial measures would you suggest for dealing with the situation which 
may arise? 

5fi. There may be regions or areas in a State somt of which are surplus in agri¬ 
cultural labour while in others such labour is in short supply. Does this phenomenon 
affect agricultural* operations or productivity in agriculture? What remedial measure* 
would you suggest? Will more inter-regional/inter-district migration of labour pro¬ 
vide a solution to this? Should any steps be taken to encourage this? 

57. (a) What other measures should, in your view, be taken for developing ser¬ 
vices like marketing, storage and other allied services like transportation so that the 
producer gets remunerative prices for his products without exploitation by inter¬ 
mediaries? 

(b) In areas where the cooperative system ii weak and ineffective, what remedial 
measures should be taken or organisational/structural changes made to improve the 
marketing of agricultural commodities, leading in its turn to better and more employ¬ 
ment? 

58. What is the scope for additional employment in rural areas through the 
development of animal husbandry, poultry ana piggery, particularly for the benefit 
of the landless and backward class«? 

59. What is the scope for additional employment in fisheries, both inland and 
marine? What type of steps are necessary to create employment potential in thfa 
field? 

60. What is the scope for additional employment in forestry? 

25 -1 EC'J/ND/72 
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D. Miscellaneous 

61. Do you think that the present objective of the national Family Planning Pro¬ 
gramme to bring down the birth rate of 25 per thousand within next 8 to 10 years 
is adequate or should this programme be accelerated and intensified? What should, 
in your opinion, be the target and bv what date should it be achieved? 

62. Would you consider that anv changes in the existing labour legislation includ¬ 
ing that relating to wages are necessarv with a view to promoting employment ex¬ 
pansion, removing distinctive^ to the employment of labour and discouraging the 
increasing use of labour saving equipment? 

6S. What are the industries or individual units in a particular industry where the 
installed capacity is not fully utilised for one reason or the other? What is the extent 
of such under-utilisation in such industries or these units? W'hat practical measures 
would you suggest for better or fuller utilisation of the capacity so that more employ¬ 
ment may be generated? 

64. (a) Should overtime working be done away with/reduced in order to generate 
more employment? 

(b) What are the other implications of doing away with/reducing overtime in 
industrial units, commercial estalilishments and in public utilities, public offices etc.? 

65. Will it be more conducive to employment expansion as well as more economic 
and less time-consuming if instead of putting up new units/additional facilities, the 
existing units are made to work more shifts than at present? Art there other implica¬ 
tions such as adverse effect on the health of workers, the payment of higher wages, 
the faster wear and tear of machinery etc. if multiple shift is resorted to on an ex¬ 
tensive scale or is made obligatory in selected areas or industries? 

66. Will a reduction in the average working hours of industries either by reduc¬ 
ing the overtime or by cutting down the standard hours of work per week lead to an 
increase in the total quantum of employment? What would be your views with regard 
to the standard working week, having regard to the totality of circumstances? 

67. It is stated that for more employment generation the pace of industrialisation 
will have to be accelerated which will require greater capital and current input re¬ 
quirements, for example, import of more industrial raw materials, intermediates, 
components and spares, the installation of more sophisticated machinery etc. This 
can be done by a substained increase in the earning of more foreign exchange for 
which the exports, particularly of manufactured and finished goods would have to he 
steadily expanded, exportable surpluses created and an active policy of import 
substitution adopted. What practical steps should, in your view, be taken for a 
much faster growth and development of the country’s exports? 

68. Do you consider that in respect of export industries which are highly com¬ 
petitive in the international markets, the most modern technologies should be adopted 
in order to keep production cost in line? Will it lie feasible to adopt two technologies 
side by side in the same industry, i.e. a modern technology for the export sector and 
an Intermediate technology for the units catering to the domestic market? 

V. EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED 

«9. What, in your view, are the reasons for the problem of unemployment be¬ 
ing so acute among the educated, and particularly among the technical personnel? 
What remedial measures would you suggesf? 

70. There is a certain imbalance at present between the supply of the educated 
and the technical personnel and the demand for them. What measures would you 
suggest for removing this? 

71. (a) What programmes/facilities for training related as closely as possible to 
present and future opportunities should be provided at an early stage so as to dis¬ 
courage unnecessary drift towards universities and institutions of higher learning? 

(b) Do you think that it will be desirable to adopt a rational system for select¬ 
ing students for entry to (i) universities and Institutions of higher learning; (ii) higher 
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technical institutes and colleges like the lITs, engineering colleges, medical colleges, 
etc.; (iii) university classes? What would be your specific suggestions in respect of 
such a system? 

(c) Should the system mentioned above be applied uniformly or whether certain 
relaxations 01 flexibility should be allowed in its application to certain sections like 
(i) females, (ii) backward classes, and (iii) backward and undeveloped areas? 


72. (a) What measures should, in your view, be adopted to step up the rate 
of adult literacy/primary education which have registered a slow growth? 

(b) What should be the target of literacy within the next 10 years and what steps 
should be taken to achieve the target? What will be the scope for creating additional 
jobs thereby? 

*(c) How much employment will be generated if free and compulsory education 
as laid down in the Directive Principles of the Constitution is introduced? 

73. Is it correct that our educational system as a whole has too much academic 

and literary bias? What steps should be taken to make the system less academic 
and literary in bias so as to increase the employability of educated persons? 

74. Please state whether in your opinion the public policy in regard to recruit¬ 
ment to public services should be changed with a view to removing the present 

emphasis oil the possession of a university/technical degree for jobs for which such 
degree is not necessary. 

75. Do you consider that if the present age of recruitment for entry to the 

services like subordinate/executive and clerical posts is lowered, the existing pressure 
on the universities/technical colleges will decrease with consequent beneficial effect 
on the number of the educated unemployed? If so, what are your specific 

suggestions? 

76. (a) Do you think that an cxLensive programme of vocational guidance or 
career advice should be established or improved to provide advisory services and 
supporting technical services to the educated unemployed who are looking for job 
opportunities? 

(b) Would you suggest planned programmes of vocational training to impart em¬ 
ployable skills to the educated unemployed including in-plant training/upgrading of 
the existing training to qualify such persons for jobs of higher skill and responsibility? 

(c) Would you suggest any special training programmes, in particular, for the 
rural youth, particularly school leavers with a view to increasing their employability 
for further training? 

*77. Government have recently introduced a number of schemes for providing 
assistance/training to the educated unemployed and unemployed technical personnel: 

(1) The scheme of the Ministry of Industrial Development for training of technical 
personnel for entrepreneurship; 

(2) Apprenticeship Scheme of the Ministry of Labour; 


Please give your assessment ot the coverage and extent of the schemes and of their 
impact on the employment of such personnel. What suggestions would you make for 
the extension of their coverage and for more effective implementation thereof? 


78. (a) What steps should be taken to encourage the technical and engineering 
graduates and diploma holders to go in for self-employment or to take up occupa¬ 
tions involving manual work? 

(b) Do you consider that any special programmes of training or upgrading of 
the existing training should be undertaken to qualify such persons with appropriate 
potential as entrepreneurs managers, supervisors, etc.? If so, indicate the broad 
outlines of such schemes. 
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VI. MACHINERY AT THE CEN TRAL AND STATE LEVELS 

79. Does any machinery exist at the Central/State Government levels to watch 
constantly the situation and make appraisal of the changing pattern of employment 
and manpower and assessment of the long term perspective? What kind of organisa¬ 
tion would you suggest (a^ at the Central level, (b) at the State level, and (c) the 
regional and district level, rf any? 

80. What would be the outlines of the organisational structure of such machinery? 

81. Is such a machinery necessary? What will be its functions and responsibilities? 
What measures of liaison with the existing employment agencies would you suggest? 

82. The present employment agencies/exchanges are the responsibility of State 
Governments. What role would you assign to the Central Government/State Govern¬ 
ments respectively in the proposed machinery? 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 

(The numbers given in the margin refer to the question numbers in 
Questionnaire I) 

I. GENERAL 


18. Rural Roads 

A Road Development Plan (1901-1081) was framed by the Chief Engineers in 
order to meet the needs of the country for a period of 20 years from the commence¬ 
ment of the Third Five Year Plan and presented lo the Government of India in 1958. 
It was observed in the Plan that the future road pattern of the country should give 
due attention not only to urban areas but also to rural areas. Since in rural areas, 
it will not be possible to serve every small village individually, it would be desirable 
to adopt a system of grouping villages, a minimum aggregate population of about 
5 thousand being taken as workable unit. The objective in this Plan was to bring 
every village: 

(i) in a developed and agricultural area within 4 miles of a melalled road and 
1.5 miles of any road; 

(ii) in a semi-developed area within 8 miles of a metalled road and 3 miles of 
any road; and 

(iii) in an undeveloped and uncultivable area within 12 miles of a metalled road 
and 5 miles of any road. 

2. The matter was reviewed by the Committee on Rural Roads (Ministry of 
Transport and Shipping, Government of India) in April, 1968. The Committee ex¬ 
pressed a feeling of disappointment in respect of rural roads and observed that the 
net-work of rural roads should Ire much nigger than that of the rest of the higher 
types of roads. A developed country has a ratio of 10 to 1 for rural and other 

toads whereas semi developed countries can have a ratio of 5 to 1. The Committee 

estimated that with the achievement of the targets shown in the Chief-Engineers 20 year 

(1961-81) Plan, the country will have a ratio of 1.0 to 1. The Committee recom¬ 

mended that the development targets suggested by the Chief Engineers in their 20 
year Plan should be followed and these targets be achieved by alrout 1989. 

IV. STRATEGIES FOR EMPLOYMENT GENERATION 
32. Industrial Poucy 

The recent modifications in the industrial licencing policy are contained in Govern¬ 
ment's Press Note of 18th February, 1970 and Notifications dated 19th February, 1970 
and 28th February, 1970 and subsequent orders, the salient features of which are 
as follows:— 

(i) There would be a list of ‘core’ industries consisting of basic, critical and 
strategic industries in the economy. Detailed industry plans will be prepared for 
these industries and essential inputs made available on a priority basis. 

(ii) Such of the industries in the 'core' list as are included in Schedule-A of the 
Industries Policy Resolution, 1956 (as amended from time to time) will continue 
to be reserved for the public sector. In addition to the core sector, all new 
investment proposition of over Rs. 5 crores shall be deemed to be in the 
'heavy investment’ sector. Undertakings belonging to the Larger Industrial 
Houses, as defined in the report of the Industrial Licensing Policy Committee, 
together with foreign concerns and subsidiaries or branches of foreign com¬ 
panies, would be expected to participate in and contribute to the establish¬ 
ment of industries mainly in the core and heavy investment sectors, except for 
the industries reserved for the public sector, leaving the opportunities in the 
remaining sectors primarily to other classes of entrepreneurs. 

(iii) In the middle sector, involving investments ranging from Rs. 1 crores to 
9 crores, licence applications of parties other than the Larger Industrial Houses 
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shall be given special consideralien and licences shall be issued liberally except 
where foreign exchange implications necessitate careful scrutiny. Licence appli¬ 
cations from undertakings belonging 10 or controlled by the Larger Industrial 
Groups and foreign branches subsidiaries, shall be considered for normal ex¬ 
pansion, where such expansion is necessary for development of a minimum 
economic level and cost efficiency. 

(iv) The criteria for classification of undertakings belonging to the larger Industrial 
Houses as evolved by the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee and 
stated in para 2.16 of its report have been accepted. 

(v) The policy of reservation for the small scale sector (involving investment in 
machinery and equipment upto Rs. 7.5 lakhs) will be continued and the area 
of such reservation will be expanded. 

(vi) In respect of agro-industries, particularly units processing sugar cane, jute 
etc., preference will be given in licensing to the cooperative sector. 

(vii) The exemption limit from licensing provisions including licensing of new 
undertakings and substantial expansion of existing units has been raised from 
Rs. 25 lakhs to Rs. 1 crore in the case of undertakings or categories of under¬ 
takings which have existing assets of less than Rs. 5 crores and which (i) do not 
belong to the Larger Industrial Houses (ii) do not require more than Rs. 10 
lakhs or more than 10 per cent by way of foreign exchange for import of 
machinery and equipment, whichever is less, and do not require foreign ex¬ 
changer except marginally for import of raw materials, components etc., and 

(iii) are not included in the category of dominant undertakings, as defined 
in the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 

(viii) Government has recognised the need for an adequate orientation of licensing 
policy in order to step up expoit efforts. 

(ix) Public linancial institutions will, as part of their financial assistance arrange¬ 
ments, exercise option for conversion of future loans and debentures either 
wholly or partly into equity within a specified period of time in respect of 
loans above a specilied amount. As regards the past loans and debentures, 
the financial institution concerned will have discretion to negotiate conversion 
in case of default. 

(x) The public will be substantially expanded beyond the fields included in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956. Public financial institutions will consider 
applications for financial assistance for projects to be set up in the public 
sector on the same terms as applicable to the private parties. 

33. Industrially Backward Districts 

The Planning Commission Jias, in consultation with the Ministries concerned, 
selected a number of districts (a) for concessional finance from financial institutions 
(which are given in Appendix I) and (l>) for the 1U per cent outright grant of subsidy 
by the Centre as listed in Appendix 11. The concessions given to the districts listed 
in Appendix I include: — 

(i) Lower interest rate of 7 per cent; 

(li) Extension of the period for llie repayment of the first instalment of the 
principal amount of the loan from the present 3 years to 5 years; 

(iii) Reduction of the normal service charges by 50%; 

(iv) Longer period of 15—20 years for the re-payment of the loan as against 
10 to 12 years normally stipulated; 

(v) Reduction of the margin of security by [lie Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India and the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India to 
30/35 per cent. 

34(1). Small Farmers Development Agencies Scheme 

The Small land holders in the country form 52 per cent of the total rural house¬ 
holds but only 19 per cent of the cropped area is comprised in small holdings. 
The benefits of the new agricultural technology have largely been availed 
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of by the bigger farmers. Modern technology is, however, rendering even 
small farmers of 1-2 hectares economicalh viable. The Government of India 
have decided upon the establishment of specific projects for the benefit 
of the small but potentially viable farmers, with the object of making available 
to these farmers the inputs including credit to enable them to participate in the 
available technology, practise intensive agriculture and diversify their activities. The 
Fourth Plan provides for 46 pilot projects being set up in selected districts throughout 
the country. The project areas have been selected keeping in view the factors like: 

(i) adequate number of small but potentially farmers, 

(ii) infrastructure like cooperatives, 

(iii) irrigation potential, and 

(iv) compactness of area. 


Each of these projects has a separate agency registered under the Societies Registra¬ 
tion Act and functioning under the chairmanship of the Collector/Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. The Main function of the agency is to identify the small but potentially viable 
farmers in its area of operation. The agenrv would assist the participating farmers in 
getting the necessary credit, other inputs and services required by them. The agency 
will not be giving credit directly but will function as a catalyst and stimulate the flow 
of credit from various institutional agencies. For this purpose, it will provide a risk 
fund to the cooperative institutions. The agenev would also assist the institutions 
concerned with the distribution of inputs, marketing, processing and storage to enable 
them to build up adequate infrastructure for improving these facilities in the project 
areas. It will see that adequate number of custom service units are set up by agro- 
industries corporations and cooperatives and will also organise new cooperative societies. 
To enable the participants to avail of such services, thie agency will provide subsidies 
at prescribed rates. Similar subsidies can also he given hv the agency for investment 
in agriculture requiring heavy capital outlay as well as for setting up dairy and 
poultry units. 

A sum of Rs. 67.5 crores has been provided in the Fourth Plan for these projects, 
roughly at the rate of Rs. 1.5 crores per project. Tt is expected that with various 
schemes for stimulating the development programmes in the project areas, an invest¬ 
ment of about Rs. 200 to Rs. 275 crores would he generated in these areas. 


54 (2). The Scheme for Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers 


This scheme has been devised to assist the marginal farmers and the landless 
agricultural labour in view of the very high priority accorded in the Fourth Plan to 
measures specifically designed to enable the weaker sections of the rural population 
to benefit from the economic development in the rural sector. Under the scheme 41 
projects are being set up in selected districts throughout the country during the 
Fourth Plan period. In selecting the project areas a number of factors have been 
kept in view, for instance, predominance of agricultural labour and marginal farmers 
in the area, accessibility to an urban centre or consumers centre, the existence of 
backward and tribal areas near forest/mining centres, the availability of infra-struc¬ 
ture of institutional agencies like the cooperatives and the compactness of the area. 

For each project, there will be a separate agenev registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act undey the Chairmanship of the Collector/Deputy Commissioner. The 
scheme will cover marginal farmers having holdings of not more than one hectare and 
agricultural labourers having homestead and earning 50 per cent or more of their 
Income from agricultural wages. In selecting the participants, efforts will be made to 
cover all those with holdings upto 1 acre first. These projects will cover about 20,000 
families during the Fourth Plan period of which roughlv two-thirds would be from 
the category of marginal farmers and the rest from agricultural labourers. 


The task of the agency would inter alia he to (il identifv eligible marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers and investigate their problems, (ii) formulate eco¬ 
nomic programmes for providing productive employment to the partiripants. and 
promote rural industries, (iii) evolve adequate institutional, financial and adminis¬ 
trative arrangements for implementing various programmes, and (iv) to promote the 
creation of common facilities for production, processing, storage and marketing of 
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products. The main characteristic of the project is that marginal farmers and agri¬ 
cultural labourers would be enabled to get institutional credit facilities for undertaking 
various economic activities. For this purpose the agency will stimulate the flow of 
credit from various institutional credit agencies particularly the cooperatives. To 
encourage these institutions to give loans to this category of borrowers, the agency 
would provide grants in the shape of risk fund to the cooperatives. The agency 
would also assist the institutions concerned with distribution of inputs, marketing, 
processing and storage to enable them to build up adequate infra-structure for im¬ 
proving the facilities for the benefit of the participants. It would also ensure that 
adequate number of custom service units are set tip bv the Agro-Industrits Corporations, 
Cooperatives etc., in the project area. In order to help the participants to obtain 
such custom services at cheaper rates the agency will give subsidy at a prescribed rate; 
besides a subsidy will also be available to the marginal farmers for capital investment 
in agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry etc. 

On the average, a sum of Rs. 1 crore will be available for each project as grant 
from the Central Government. 


54(3). Schemes of Dry Farming under Integrated Dry Land Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment 

In the context of spreading out agricultural development, the dry land fanning 
areas are of great importance since there are about 128 districts accounting for nearly 
60 million hectares or about one half of the total net area sown which have low 
to medium rainfall under 11.25 mm annually and very limited irrigation facilities. 
At present cropping in these areas yields poor returns and involves great instability 
due to uncertain rainfall and lack of irrigation facilities. The break-through in agri¬ 
culture achieved in irrigated and/or assured rainfall areas needs to be extended to 
the dry areas by integrated development of dry land agriculture. 

The main components of the both research and development aspect of farming 
in an integrated manner are:— 

(i) Intensive research at a number of centres by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research for evolving techniques which would help to give maximum returns 
from the available soil and moisture resources in the dry areas. 

(ii) Practical application of the available knowledge on soil and moisture conser¬ 
vation practices, cultivation of drought-tolerant and short duration varieties of 
crops, new techniques of fertilizer application including foliar spraying, adop¬ 
tion of plant protection measures etc. 

This programme will be taken up in 24 projects in 12 States around the main 
and sub-research centres of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. The pro¬ 
gramme (with a Plan provision of Rs. 20 crores) includes consolidation of holdings, 
soil conservation, land shaping and development. Other measures included in the 
programme are improvement in tillage and soil management through deep ploughing, 
water-harvesting practices, addition of organic matter, soil analysis, introduction of 
new varieties, development of multiple cropping, popularisation of drought resistant 
crops and grasses, animal husbandry programmes etc. 

These projects are to be taken up in compact areas of 8000 acres. In view of the 
special nature of the programme and weak economic standing of the farmers, subsidies 
are proposed to be given for inputs and some other operations at least in the initial 
stage. Subsidies and/or loan will be given to meet the cost of new sprinkler irrigation 
and of operations like water harvesting and aerial spraying. A lumpsum provision 
of Rs. 3 lakhs per project consisting or Rs. 2 lakhs as loan and Rs. I lakh as grant 
has been provided for animal husbandry programme including pasture development. 
For other inputs like special varieties of seeds, pesticides, basal and deep application 
of fertilizers, subsidies on tapering basis will lie available while the balance will be 
advanced as short-term loans. 

The cost of each project works out to Rs. 119 lakhs and while nine such projects 
were initiated during 1970-71, in subsequent years it is proposed to establish 24 pro¬ 
jects per year. 

54(4). Agro-Sf.rvice Centres 

The scheme for the establishment of Agro-Service Centres provides for assistance 
to the unemployed graduates and diploma - holders in Mechanical, Agricultural and 
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Electrical Engineering and allied fields and to graduates in Agriculture and Science 
with experience in industry/agriculture for establishing workshops, organising agri¬ 
cultural machinery, repairing and hiring facilities and other technical service like 
supply of spare parts, inputs etc. etc. The objects of the scheme are: 

(i) to provide self-employment opportunities to technical personnel; 

(ii) to provide onthe-farm maintenance and repair facilities for agricultural 
machinery and implements; 

(iii) an easily accessible source of supply for spare parts, fuel oils, lubricants and 
other engineering stores; and 

(iv) Supply of inputs such as fertilizers, pesticides etc. 

2. The scheme of setting up Agro-Service Centres has been included for assistance 
under the programme of training and assistance to engineer entrepreneurs being im¬ 
plemented under the Ministry of Industrial Development. Special orientation training 
and in-service training for a period of 8 months will be provided with free board 
and lodging to those qualified personnel who are committed to set up workshops 
etc. 


3. The investments for equipping these Centres will be made out of loans from 
the State Bank of India and other financial institutions which have liberalised credit 
terms for engineer-entrepreneurs. The scheme of assistance will also include the 
establishment of repair and maintenance workshops. In suitable cases, the entire 
investment, i.e., the owners’ equity and working capital are eligible for loan assistance 
from the banks. A subsidy equal to the difference between the normal lending rate 
of the bank or the financial institution and 5 per cent, which is the maximum rate 
payable by the borrower initially under the scheme, will be given. The subsidy 
will be made available on all the loans by the State Bank of India, the Stale Finance 
Corporations, nationalised banks and other commercial banks. The State Government 
and the Agro-Industries Corporation would assist in the preparation of the schemes 
and their acceptance by the financial institutions for grant of loans. 

4. Other assistance will include an over-riding priority by the Agro-Industries 
Corporation in the allotment of imported tractors and other agricultural machinery 
and the appointment of these Centres by the Agro-Industries Corporation as their 
agents for the sale of agricultural machinery and implements and also for the 
servicing of agricultural machinery. The State Government would promote the 
scheme by providing available accommodation in the industrial estates, common 
facility workshops, block development offices, Tehsil headquarters etc. at nominal 
hire charges. 

5. Initially 20-30 Centres will be set up in each State. It is expected that about 
5,000 Centres would be set up during the remaining years of the Fourth Plan. 

54(5). Rural Works Programmf of Chronically Droucht Affkcti n Arkas 

This is a special programme with an outlay of Rs. 100 crores during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan ppriod and was initiated during 1970. This programme is designed 
to deal with the problem of agricultural labour which is particularly acute in the 
drought affected areas where relief can be provided only by taking up a concerted 
programme of rural works with high employment potential and scope for increase 
In the productivity of land and labour. For implementation of this programme. 

54 districts have been identified on the basis of objective criteria such as rainfall dis¬ 

tribution, irrigation facilities, frequency of occurrence of drought etc. In these 
districts, planned action has heen taken to formulate work scheme which would be 
labour intensive. These schemes will include: 

(i) Medium and minor irrigation projects. 

(ii) Soil Conservation and Afforestation. 

(iii) Village and District Roads. 

2. The emphasis in the programme is on the construction of civil works of a 

permanent nature. For each selected district, a Master Plan has to be prepared 

keeping in view the objectives of the programme and potentials and needs of the 

26—1 ECU/ND/72 
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local areas. All the schemes in the Master I’lan would be integrated with the on¬ 
going development programmes and will be in addition to the efforts under the normal 
plan. Under the scheme for every Re 1 rrorc of expenditure under the p'.ogramme, 
employment is expected to be provided in rlw relevant working season of the year 
for about 25 thousand to 50 thousand persons. 


54(6). Crash Pkogrammf for Rural Empi.oymfnt 

The Crash Programme for Rural Employment is intended for the benefit of all 
the districts of the country and particularly the districts which arc not covered 
under other schemes. The programme will remain in operation till the end of the 
Fourth Plan. This is a centralis sponsored scheme but is being implemented through 
the agency of State Government and Union Territories. The cost of the scheme i.e. 
about Rs. 50 crores per annum will he met entirely by the Central Government. 

2. The scheme has a two fold purpose. First, each project should provide 
employment for 1 thousand persons on an average continuously over a working 
season of 10 months in a vear in every district. The figure of one thousand person 
is, however, not rigid and some flexibility is permitted. Second, each project should 
produce works or assets of a durable character in accordence with local develop¬ 
ment plan. 

3. The projects should employ as far as possible persons belonging to families 
where no adult member is employed. Where this is not feasible, person should 
be selected for employment with due regard to the possibility of their hnding 
alternative employment. The rate of wages for the persons employed in these 
projects shall he equal to the off-season rare for agricultural labour in the district 
and shall not, in any case, exceed Rs. 100 p m. The projects are required essentially 
to be labour intensive like: 

(i) Road building: 

(ii) Reclamation and development of land: 

(iii) Drainage, embankments, etc.; 

(iv) W T ater Conservation and ground tvater re-charging; 

(v) Minor irrigation: 

(vi) Soil Conservation: 

(vii) Special repairs which will make the existing works durable and more useful. 

4. This list is. however, illustrative and any project that is labour-intensive 
can lie undertaken subject only to the conditions that yvorks or assets of a durable 
nature are produced and these are in consonance yvith the local development needs. 
The scheme also permits some expenditure on materials, equipment etc., with the 
condition that their cost should not exceed 25 per tent of the cost of lalionr. Under 
the scheme, the responsibility for the maintenance of works or assets will he that 
of the Stale Governments and Union territories. 

V. F.DUCATF.D UNF.MPI OYF.D 

72(c). Article 45 of the constitution of India lays down that: 

“The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period of leu years from 

the commencement of this constitution, for free and compulsory education for 

all children until they complete the age of fourteen years.” 

77(1). Tnr StariMr for Tin: Training of and Assistance- to F.ngini fr F.ntriprf- 

NFTRS (t.’NDFR Till- MINISTRY OF iNllI STRlyi. Drv I l.OPMI NT) 

A three months training programme is provided under the scheme to technically 
qualified personnel to help them to set up nerv industries. In the training programme, 
emphasis is laid on the yariotts practical aspects of the setting tip and tunning of 
new industries including procedural matters connected with the establishment of 
such industries. The training programme is broadly designed for those who are 
committed to starting new industries and who would require some assistance in 
the formulation of their projects as well as an opportunity to see at first hand some of 
the existing industries in the particular field. 
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2. The training programme is normallv open to engineering graduates and 
diploma holders, who are for the time being without employment. In exceptional 
eases, science graduates with a minimum period of three sears (with Physics or 
Chemistry as main subjeetsj/prodiiction experience in industry may be considered. 
Matriculates, however, will not be eligible for assistance under this scheme. The 
selection of trainees will be made by a Screening Committee at the State Level. 


3. The training programme is so oriented as to enable the trainee to have the 
theoretical as well as practical aspects of industrial managements. He has to prepare 
a feasibility report on his own project during the training programme, as a 
proof of the fact that he has successfully undergone the training programme. 


4. The training programme will be undertaken ai 12 Small Industries Service 
Institutes (SISIs), the live Indian Institutes of Technology (Ills), and two Proto¬ 
type Production-cinn-1 raining Centres of the N'.S.I.C. It necessary 4 more Centres 
can be opened. 

Financial Assistance 

5, Financial assistance will be made available onlv to those who have undergone 
the training. This assistance will he supplementary and will not supplant the 
normal financial assistance to he rendered by banks, the Stale Financial Corporations 
and other developmental agencies. No financial assistance will be provided in the 
form of equity participation under this scheme. Fite assistance will be in the form 
of a subsidy equivalent to Lite difference between the normal lending rale of the bank 
or financial institution and 5 per cent, the maximum vale payable by the borrower 
initially under the scheme, ilie period of subsidy shall be three years normally 
except in the areas declared as backward by the Planning Commission for ihe purpose 
of concessional finance where the period shall be 3 years, flic subsidy will be made 
available on all the loans advanced by the Stale liank of India, the Slate Finance 
Corporations, nationalised banks and other commercial banks. 

0. Fite scheme is a Central one and is being implemented by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in cooperation with the State Government. It is expected that about 2,001) 
engineer entrepreneurs will be trained every year and that by the end of the Fourth 
Plan J’eriod, about 0,000 such persons would have l>een provided with assistance 
under the scheme. 


77(2). National Apprenticeship Sciilmi 

Acute shortage of laltour in the skilled categories and a plethora of il in the 
unskilled categories is felt in many industries. Hence, the importance of apprentice¬ 
ship as a source of supply of skills to the industry. The Apprentices Act, 1901 imposes 
an obligation on all the employers in the specified industries lo engage apprentices 
as per ratio prescribed in the designated trades. One hundred and ninety-five indus¬ 
tries have so far been specified as covered under the Act while 34 trades relating Lo 
engineering and non-engineering industries have been specified as designated under 
the Act. More trades are designated as required to meet the demand for skilled labour 
in different industries. 

2. The minimum educational qualifications for admission under die scheme varv 
for the different trades. For some trades tfie standards are matriculation or equiva¬ 
lent with Mathematics and Physics whereas for some others thev are two classes below 
Matriculation or equivalent. In the case of some trades thev arc even lower. A person 
male or female is qualified for being engaged as an apprentice if he is not less than 
14 years of age and lias the prescribed standards or phvsical fitness. Lmplovers can 
recruit either freshers or passed-out trainees of Industrial Training Institutes (Ills; as 
apprentice. 

3. For 46 out of 54 trades the duration of training is 3 vears. Some Hades have, 
however, shorter or longer periods of training. Though tfie minimum rales of stipend 
are prescribed under the scheme, the employers are encouraged to pav higher stipends. 
Every apprentice who has completed the prescribed period of apprenticeship training 
can appear for an all-India trade test which is held twice a sear. Successful appren¬ 
tices are granted the National Apprenticeship Ccrtiliacte which lias been recognized by 
tile Central and the State Governments, 
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4. It is not obligators on the pail of employer to offer any employment to the 
apprentice nor is it obligatory on the part of apprentice to accept an employment 
under the employer on successful completion of training unless it is specilicallv provided 
in the contract of apprenticeship. 

5. For the promotion and implementation of the programme. 4 regional appren¬ 
ticeship headquarters have been established at Kanpur, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
By the end of the Fourth Plan, it is expected that a target of 75,000 apprentices in 
position will be achieved. 



Appendix *1 

List of Industrially Backward Districts selected to qualify for concessional finance from the Financial 

Institutions (as on March 31, 19/1). 

State Districts 

1. Andhra Pradesh . Nalgonda, Medak, Mahbubnagar, Karimnagar, Warangal 

Khammam, Chittoor, Anantapur, Kumool and Nizamabad. 

2. Assam . . . Goalpara, Cachar, Nowgong, Kamrup, Mikir Hills and Mizo 

Hills District. 

3. Bihar. . . . Santhal Parganas, Bhagalpur, Palamau, Champaran, Saran, 

Darbhanga, Pumea, Muzafiarpur and Saharsa. 

4. Gujarat . . . Panchamahais, Kutch, Amreli, Broach, Sabarkantha, Banaskan- 

tha, Bhavnagar, Mehsana and Surendernagar. 

5. Haryana . Mohindergarh, Hissar and Jind. 

6. Himachal Pradesh . Ghamba, Kinnaur, Kamgra, Kulu and Lahaul and Spiti. 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . Srinagar, Anantnag, Baramula, Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur’ 

Doda, Ladakh, Poonch and Rajouri. 

8. Kerala . . Alleppey, Trivandrum, Cannanore, Trichur and Malapuram. 

9. Madhya Pradesh . Bastar, Mandla, Surguja, Seoni, Jhabua, Balaghat, Bilaspur, Sidhi, 

Betul, Raigarh, Raipur, Dhar, Tikamgarh, Rajgarh, Khargone, 
Shajapur, Shivpuri, Chindwara, Rewa, Panna, Dewas, Mandsaur, 
Chhatarpur, Guna, Datia, Morena, Vidisha, Narsimhapur, 
Raisen, Hoshangabad, Damoh, Bhind and Sagar. 

10. Maharashtra . Bhir, Osmanabad, Bhandara, Ratnagiri, Aurangabad, Yeotmal, 

Chanda, Dhulia, Buldbana, Nanded, Parbhandi, Jalgaon and 
Colaba. 

11. Meghalaya Both the districts of United Khasi & Jaintia Hills and Garo 

Hills. 

12. Mysore Belgaum, Bidar, Bijapur, Dharwar, Gulbarga, Hassan, Mysore, 

North Kanara, Raichur, South Kanara and Tumkur. 

13. Nagaland . . Kohima, Mokokchung and Tucnsang. 

14. Orissa . Bolangir, Mayurbhanj, Dhenkanal, Kalahandi, Balasore, Keon- 

jhar, Korapur and Phulbhani. 

15. Punjab . Hoshiarpur, Bhatinda, Gurdaspur and Sangrur. 

16. Rajasthan . . Jalore, Banswara, Dungarpur, Nagaur, Churu, Alwar, Tonk, 

Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jhunjhunu, Sikar, Sirohi, Bhilwara, Jhalawar, 
Jaiselmer and Barmer. 

17. Tamil Nadu South Arcot, Thiruchirapalli, Madurai, Ramanathapuram, 

Kanyakumari, North Arcot Thanjavur and Dharmapuri. 

18. Uttar Pradesh . Almora, Azamgarh, Bahraich, Banda, Ballia, Badann, Chamoli 

Fatehpur, Garhwal, Ghazipur, Hamirpur, Hardoi, Pilibhit, 
Jalaun, Jaunpur, Jhansi, Mainpuri. Pithoragarh, Pratapgarh, 
Rae-Bareli, Sultanpur, Tehri, Garhwal, Unnao, Uttar Kashi, 
Barabanki, Basti, Bulandshar Etah, Etawah, Shahjahanpur and 
Deoria. 
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State District 

19. West Bengal Purulia, Bankura, Midnapur, Darjeeling, Malda. Cooch Bihat’ 

West Dinajpur and Murshidabad. 

Union Territories 

1. Andaman & Nicobar Entire area 
Islands. 

2. Chandigarh . . Nil 

3. Dadra & Nagar Entire area 
Haveli 

4. Delhi . . . Nil 

5. Goa, Daman & Diu . Entire area 
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List of Industriallly Backward Dis trie 111 Areas selttld tv qualify for Central Subsidy amounting to otic 
tenth of the fixed capital investment of new industrial units (as on March 31, 1971). 


State 

Districts; Areas 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

* 

2. Assam 

Goalpara and Milcir Hills. 

3. Gujarat . 

Panchmahal. 

4. Bihar 

Darbhanga. @ 

5. Haryana 

Mohindergarh. 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

Kangra. 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

Srinagar and Jammu. 

8. Kerala 

Alleppey. 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

* 

10. Maharashtra . 

Ratnagiri. 

11. Mysore . 

♦ 

12. Meghalaya 

United Khasi & Jaintia Hills and Garo Hills. 

13. Nagaland 

Kohima and Mokokchung. 

14. Orissa. . 

Kalahandi and Mayurbhanj . 

15. Punjab 

Hoshiarpur. 

16. Rajasthan 

* 

17. Tamil Nadu 

* 

18. Uttar Pradesh . 

Ballia and Jhansi. 

19. West Bengal 

Purulia. 


Union Territories 

1. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

2. Dadra and Nagar Haveli . 

3. Goa, Daman and Diu 

4. Lacadiv, Minicoy and Amindive Entire district excluding the area within the muni- 

r cipal limit* of their capitals. 

Islands. 

5. NEFA . . . 

6. Pondicherry .... 

7. Tripura . . . . .1 

8. Manipur .... The whole territory excluding the area within the 

municipal limits of the capitals. 

* Proposals under consideration. 

(a) Proposals for another district under consideration. 
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Appendix V 


G0VF.RNM1.NT OF INDIA 

EXPERT COMMITTEE ON UNEMI’I OYMEXT 
Vic Yan Bhavan Annexe 
New Delhi-U 

QUESTIONNAIRE II 

(To be answered onlv ljv Hie Ministries of ihe Central Governmem 
and/or by Slate Governments) 

1. (a) What is the total number of vacancies occurring annually in the Ministries/ 
Departments/Organisations under the Government of India!- Please indicate figures 
for the last five years, 

(b) What proportion of these vacancies is due to (i) the normal superannuation, 
natural wastage, dropout, etc. of the personnel, and (ii) the increase in the number 
of posts. 

2. (a) What is the total number of persons employed directly under the Central 
Government (including its sub-ordinate, field organisation) as on 1st January, 1961 and 
1st January 1971 respectively? Out of them, how many were emplovrd as casual 
labour? 

(b) What has been the rate of growth of employment under the Central Govern¬ 
ment over the last decade? Do you think that the rate of growth is tapering off? 
If so, what is the reason for it? 

3. (a) What was the total employment under the various scctor/departmental 
undertakings engaged in industrial and commercial activities under the Central Gov¬ 
ernment as on (i) 1st January, 1961, and (ii) 1st January 1971 respectively? Out of 
them how many were employed as casual or badli labour? 

(b) What has been the rate of growth of employment in them during the last 
ten years? 

4. (a) What is the total number of vacancies occurriug annually under the State 
Government? Please indicate figures for the last five years. 

(by What proportion of these vacancies is due to (i) factors like normal superannua¬ 
tion, natural wastage, etc., (ii) the increase in Ihe number of posts. 

5. (a) What w-as the total number of persons employed directly under (1) State 
Government/the Local Bodies, (2) the commercial and industrial undertakings of State 
Governments either run as public companies or departmental undertakings as on 1st 
January 1961 and 1st January 1971 respectively? Out of them how mam were em¬ 
ployed as casual/badli labour under each category? 

(b) What has been the rate of growth of such employment? 

6. What has been the rate of expansion of employment in the organised sector? 
Do you think that a labour intensive and/or an intermediate technology can he 
adopted with h view to generating more employment? 

7. In what indnstries/lines of commercial/business activity is there scope for adopt¬ 
ing a more labour intensive technology so as to create more avenues of employment? 

8. If the rate of growth of employment under the Government is reduced, what 
other avenues would you suggest for the absorption of the personnel which would 
have normally joined public services? In what wav tan they lie assisted to find other 
avocations or avenues of employment? 

9. Can the rate of grorvth of absorption in the commercial and industrial under¬ 
takings in the ptihlir sector be increased? Would the adoption of mote laltotn 
intensive/intevmediate technologies help in the process? 
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10. (a) What amount in each State has been given as loan bv nationalised banks 
for self-employed persons for (a) agriculture and farming, (b) trade and business, 
(c) industry, and (d) other occupations from the date of the nationalisation of banks 
upto 31-12-1970? 

(b) Is there need for the allocation of greater resources from nationalised banks 
and other financial institutions for loans, advances, ptc. to the self-employed sector? 
Hate the present policies of the nationalised banks and financial institutions met 
adequately the credit needs of (i) the self-employed, (ii) the weaker sections, and (iii) 
the un-emploved? If not, what would Ire your suggestions? 

11. (a) How manv branches have been opened (i) bv the nationalised banks since 
their nationalisation, and (ii) bv other commercial banks during the same period? The 
figures may be given Statewise. 

(b) What are the criteria laid down for the opening of new branches of banks 
in a particular area? Do you think that these criteria or the guidelines in respect of 
them need any modification with a view to generating more employment? 

12. What changes in the Plan priorities or in the Plan Schemes and in the alloca¬ 
tions under various sectors or heads of development would you suggest in order to 
generate more employment? If. as a result of such changes in allocations for various 
sectors, the overall size of the Plan is increased, how should the additional outlay 
required be found? Should it lie found, in your opinion, by (i| reducing the outlay 
on other less essential sectors, heads of development etc., (ii) increased taxation, 
(iii) increased resource mobilisation like small savings, oompulsorv deposits, increased 
contribution to provident funds, larger public borrowings, etc., or (iv) the diversion 
of further resources from nationalised banks/finanrial institutions? 

13. What should be the respective contributions of (i) the Central Government, 
(ii) the State Governments, (iii) financial institutions and nationalised hanks to this 
increased outlay? 

14. (a) What is the size of the average land holding in the State? How manv 
holdings are uneconomic and what proportion do they bear to the total number of 
holdings? What is the criteria for treating a holding as uneconomic? 

(b) What is the total number of persons in the State who are landless? 

(c) Do you think that the problems of these two categories of the rural popula¬ 
tion, namely, people with uneconomic holdings and the landless labour call "tor any 
special treatment? What specific measures would you suggest for dealing with their 
problems during the next five years? 

15. What would, in your view, be a feasible programme for providing additional 
employment opportunities in the next five years in the agricultural sector and what 
will be the order of investment required for this purpose? How is this investment 
to be financed? 

16. What is the impact of the programmes referred to in Question 54 of Ques¬ 
tionnaire I on the employment situation in the rural areas? What modifications, if anv, 
would you suggest in their coverage, financial outlays etc. in order to make sizeable 
impact on the problem of unemployment and under employment in rural areas? 

17. What additional outlays under the following categories of programmes would 
you suggest for creating more employment opportunities in rural areas? Please state 
your reply with reference to specific schemes and projects: 

(i) Rural housing-construction of private houses, planning and visiting of villages, 
construction of other buildings like storage godowns, markets, public utilities, 
minor irrigation works, etc., 

(ii) Rural communication including market and feeder roads; 

(iii) Rural electrification; 

(iv) Small scale industries, industrial estates, new' industrial centres etc. 

18. Should the additional programmes to be taken up for employment genera¬ 
tion by ail Centrally sponsored schemes or should they be included in the State Plans? 

If in the latter category, what should be the respective shares of the State Govern¬ 
ments/Central Government in the outlay on them? 
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19. The enlargement of the si/e of the Plan and the consequent increase in the 
Plan ontlav is likely to require a massive national effort for the mobilisation of 
resources. In what wavs could the States generate additional resources commensurate 
with the requirements of the situation? 

20. It has been stated that anv further enhancement of the total outlav of the Fourth 
Plan would stretch the resources of the country to a breaking point and would, to 
that extent, have unhealthy repercussions on the economy and also other reac¬ 
tions to which our democratic set-up could not remain insensitive. Do yon agree? 
If so, how would you reconcile the requirements of a larger outlav on Plan programmes 
with the need of avoiding these repercussions and reactions? 

21. What steps are being taken bv the State Government to bring in industries in 
their State or in the industrially hackward/undeveloped areas of the State? Are the 
current incentives and facilities adequate? If not, what further facilities would vou 
suggest on the part of (i) the Central Government. (2) State Government? 


22. Do any of the present policies of the State Governments require to be modi- 
fied in order to foster an accelerated growth of industries in the State, particularly 
in respect of (1) sales tax. (2) octroi duties. (3) urban property taxes (4} electricity/ 
water charges. (5) acquisition of land, establishment of industrial estates, urbanised 
townships and other facilities, etc.? What modifications would vou suggest, if anv? 


23. Are you satisfied with the criteria adopted for the identification of (i) indus¬ 
trially backward districts which would qualify for Central subsidv towards the fixed 

capital investment of new industrial units and (ii) similar districts which would be 
eligible for concessional finance from the financial institutions? What are your 
specific suggestions if anv. in the matter? 

24. (a) What is your appreciation of the working of the Family Planning Pro¬ 
gramme in your State? What is vour estimate of the number of live births having 

been prevented during the last five vears ending 31st March, 1971? 

(b) It has been stated that the countrv has been too much concerned with 
methodology of birth control and not enough with effective management practices. 
What is your comment on this? 

(c) With reference to Question No. fil in Questionnaire I what further steps, both 
administrative and programmatic, should be taken to attain the objectives of the 
national Familv Planning Programme during the next eight to ten vears? 


25. Should Governments (both Centra! lie State) adopt, in vour opinion, an active 
policy through the media of publicity and mass communication to bring about changes 
in the present social standards and value judgements in respect of manual work? 


26. Should the entire educational system he vocationalised from the secondary 
stage onwards? What will he the order of the capital outlav required for providing 
the requisite machinery and other technological facilities for this purpose throughout 
the entire gamut of the secondary school system in the countrv? How are the requisite 
resources to be found? 


27. (a) What has been the role of the Employment F.xchanges and the employ¬ 
ment services vis-a-vis tire unemployment problem in vour State? Have thev in 
substance achieved the objectives with which thev were set up? Please give vour 
appreciation of their working. 

(b) What measures, if anv, would vou suggest for improving their efficiency, 
effectiveness and purposiveness? 

2S. (a) What are the various programmes of vocational training currently under 
way tinder the State Government? 

(b) What is the total number of persons trained under each of these schemes 
during the last five years? Please indicate the various trades, professions in which 
such persons have been employed. What is the numbeT of such persons who are 
still without employment? 
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(c) Do you think that a new direction/reorientation should be given to Llic various 
training programmes under the employment programme in order to impart new and 
higher skills and occupations suited to the changing employment patterns and make 
the training more closely related to job opportunities- Ji so, please state your sugges¬ 
tions. 

29. (a) Have the State Government launched any programmes specially designed 
tor providing relief to the unemployed during the Third and Fourth Plan Periods? 

(b) What is the number of the unemployed persons absorbed by such programmes? 

SO. What is the area in tiie State which has got the benefit of assured irriga¬ 
tion and what percentage does it constitute of the entire cultivated area? 

31. What is the average yield in the State of wheal and paddy in respect of (i) the 
areas with assured irrigation and (ii) in unirrigated areas? 

32. What is the total area under multiple cropping in the Slate and what percentage 
does it constitute of the total cultivated area? 

33. What is the area in the State (i) directly under cultivation by the landholders 
or landowners and (ii) by tenants, sub-tenants, share-croppers, etc., respectively. 

34. (a) Wliat is the area of the Government wasteland in ihe State which is 

available for distribution? 

(b) How much land has become available for distiibution as a result of (i) the 
enforcement of the ceilings on land, and (ii) the Bhoodan Movement? 

(c) How many acres ol land have been distributed to the landless and others 

iri the State since the enforcement of ceilings under the legislation relating to land 
ceilings? 

35. What percentage does the reserved forest land constitute of the total area of 
the State? 

36. What is the total acreage in the State being at present cultivated by the use 
of tractors? Wliat is the total number of the tractors in use in the Stale ami what is 
your estimate of the annual demand for tractors? 

37. (a) How many villages have been electrified in the State upto now and what 

proportion do they bear to the total number of villages? 

(b) What percentage of the total electric consumption in the Slate is utilised for 

(i) agricultural purposes and (ii) for industries? 

38. What is the tariff rate of electricity in the Slate (i) for agricultural purposes and 

(ii) for industrial purposes? What is the principle underlying the fixing of such tariff 
rates? 

39. What was the per capita consumption of electricity (i) in villages and (ii) in 
towns in the State for the year 1970 (or the latest period for which the figures may be 
available)? What was the corresponding figure for the years 1961 and 1966? 

40. What is the per capita income and (ii) per capita consumer expenditure in 
tiie State? Please supply the information with reference to 1970 or the latest vetir lot 
which the figures may be available. 

41. What is the expenditure incurred bv the Stan: Government during tin last 
five years (i) on schemes of small scale industries and (ii) on schemes of Khadi and 
Village Industries under the aegis of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission? 



Appendix VI 


List of Persons with whom Discussions were held by the working group on Plan 
during the course of its visits to the States. 


1 (a) At Bombay ( Maharashtra) 

April 19—21, 1972 

1. 

Shri L.G. Rajwade 

Chief Secretary. 

2. 

Dr. V.M. Joshi 

Finance Secretary. 

3. 

Shri S.E. Sukhtankar 

Agriculture Secretary. 

4. 

Shri S.V. Ranade 

. Industries Secretary. 

5. 

Shri B.A. Kulkarni 

. Irrigation & Power Secretary. 

6. 

Shri N.G. Abhyankar 

Dev. Comr. & Secy. Gen., Administration 
Department. 

7. 

Dr. A.U. Sheikh . 

Education Secretary. 

8. 

Shri M.V. Rajwade 

. Secretary, Building & Communications 
Department. 

9. 

Shri R.G. Salvi 

. Secretary, Social Welfare. 

10. 

Shri Nizamuddin Ahmad 

. Secretary, Urban Develpoment, Public 
Health & Housing Deptt. 

11. 

Shri D.G. Kale 

. Commr. of Labour & Director of Employ¬ 
ment. 

12. 

Shri D.G. Tungare 

. Deputy Secretary, Finance & Manpower 
Officer. 

13. 

Dr. D.J. Nandedkar 

. Addl. Manpower Officer. 

14. 

Shri D.N. Murdeshwar 

. Dy. Director, Social Welfare. 

15. 

Shri V.B. Solanki 

Dy. Director, Social Welfare. 

16. 

Shri Y.D. Mahajan 

. Aastt. Director, Employment. 

17. 

Shri V.S. Page 

. Chairman, Maharashtra Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

Shri U.N. Dheber 

Shri Nalni Mehta 

Shri L.N. Renu 

Shri N.K. Bedekar 

■ i 

}-Khadi & Village Industries Commission. 

'■) 

22. 

Shri R.G. Saraiya . 

. Chairman, Maharashtra State Road Trans¬ 
port Corportion. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

Dr. M.L. Dantwala 

Dr. A.R. Desai 

Dr. C.H. Shah . 

Dr. Pravin M. Visaria 

■1 

. y Bombay University. 

• i 

■ j 

27. 

Dr. K.S. Krishnaswami 

. Economic Adviser, Reserve Bank of India 

28. 

Dr. P.D. Ojha 

. Director, Reserve Bank of India. 

29. 

30. 

Shri G.M. Mariwala 

Shri V.S. Shah 

^ Indian Merchants Chamber. 
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31. ShriJ.H. Deshi ■ 

32. Shri S.P. Godrej 

33. Shri N.K. Somani 

34. Shri C.L. Gheewala 

35. Shri M.K. Desai 


36. Shri S.K. Somaiya . 1 

37. Prof. V.B. Kamath 

38. Dr. B.Y. Bhoota .... 

39. Shri Ram Agarwal .... 

40. Shrimati Sarayu Daftry . 

41. Shri D P. Birla .... >■ All India Manufacturers Organisation. 

42. Shri G.M. Parikh .... 

43. Shri K.S. James .... 

44. Shri Ajnal Divecha 

45. Shri PX. Badani .... 

46. Shri Raman Patel . . . J 


47. Shri N.S. Ghopalakrishanan 

48. Shri S. Vishwanath 

49. Shri J.S. Badani 
,50. Shri Diou Fernandes 


51. Shri R.P. Podar . "J 

52. Shri C.R. Asrani . | 

53. Shri H.S. Poredi .... S-Century Mills. 

54. Shri S.M. Soni . [ 

55. Shri B.R. Dange . J 


56. Shri V.I. Rajput .... Industries Officer (P & PR). 

(b) At Poona (Maharashtra) Abril, 22, 1972. 

1. Dr. V.M. Dandekar Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and 

Economics. 

2. Dr. Nilkanth Rath . . . Indian School of Political Economy. 


3. Shri M.S. Vartak . "j 

}■ Representing M/s Kirloskars. 

4. Shri C.R. Bonde . J 

5. Shri Rahul Bajaj .... Bajaj Automobiles. 

6. Shri M.S. Parkhe .... 

7. Shri S.R. Thakur .... Representing Bidi Manufacturers. 

8. Shri C.V. Gole .... Chairman, Institute of Engineers, Poona 

Branch. 


9. Shri P.S. Lokagariwar Hony. Secretary, Institute of Engineers, 

Poona Branch. 


10. Shri B.G. Sirkhe .... Engineer and Contractor (Construction,). 


■ 

► Export Promotion Council. 



11. Shri G.K. Shratri . 


Engineers. 
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2 . 


At Madras (Tamil Nadu) 


Jun, 7 & 8, 1972. 

1. 

Thiru V. Kartikayan 


. Secretary, Industries. 

2. 

Thiru D.K. Oza 


. Secretary, Social Welfare. 

3. 

Thiru M.S. Ram 


. Secretary, Transport. 

4. 

Thiru A. Padmanabhan . 


. Secretary, PWD. 

5. 

Thiru C.N. Raghavan 


. Secretary, Cooperation. 

6. 

Thiru M.M. Rajendran . 


. Secretary, Labour & Employment. 

7. 

Thiru S. Vankiteramanan 


. Secretary, Finance. 

8. 

Thiru V.S. Subbiah 


. Secretary, Housing (Special). 

9. 

Thiru P.N. Vedanarayan 


. Secretary, Agriculture. 

10. 

Thiru E.C. Prabhakar 

• 

Secretary, Rural Development & Local 
Administration. 

11. 

Thiru H.K. Ghazi . 


Addl. Secretary, Public. 

12. 

l'hiru P. Kandasay 


. Addl. Secretary, Agricultufe. 

13. 

Thiru S.P. Namasivayam 


. Chief Engineer, PWD. 

14. 

Thiru M. Durairajan 


Chief Engineer, Tamil Nadu Water & 

Drainage Board. 

15. 

Thiru T. V. Vasudevan . 


. Chairman Housing Board. 

16. 

Thiru P.M. Belliappa 


. Registrar, Cooperative Societies. 

17. 

Thiru L.M. Vasagam 


Director, Employment and Training. 

18. 

Mrs. L.D. Padalkar 


Director, Women’s Welfare. 

19. 

Thiru A.N. Swaminathan 


. Managing Director, TANSI. 

20. 

l'hiru R. Pandarinathan . 


. Director of Backward Classes 

21. 

Thiru G. Kamalrathinam 


Commissioner of Labour. 

22. 

Thiru C. Ramachandran 


. Director ofHandlooms & Textiles. 

23. 

Thiru H.M. Singh . 


Director, State Transport. 

24. 

Thiru C.V.S. Desigan 


Technical Director, Tamil Nandu Textile 
Corporation. 

25. 

Thiru S.R. Jayavelu 


Director of Statistics. 

26. 

Thiru S.V. Chitti Babu 


Director, School Education. 

27. 

Thiru P. Sivalingam 


Director, Technical Education. 

28. 

Thiru N.R. Ratnakannan 


Director, Medical & Health. 

29. 

Thiru M.S. Palaniswamy 


. Jt. Secretary, Labour and Employment. 

30. 

Thiru Y. Sundaram 


Dy. Secretary, Social Welfare. 

31. 

Thiru A.K. Venkatasubramaniam 

Deputy Secretary, Industries. 

32. 

Dr. Bright Singh 


Member, State Planning Commission. 

33. 

Dr. Shanmugasundaram . 


Member, State Planning Commission. 

34. 

Thiru Ram Dass 

• 

Secretary, State Planning Commssion. 

35. 

Thiru O.R. Suranarayanan 


. Dy. Director, Collegiate Education. 

36. 

Rev. A. Devasia S.J. 


. Professor of Economics, Loyalla College. 
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37. 

Rev. G. Chirackal S..J. 

. Professor of Social Work, I.oyalla College. 

38. 

Prof. S. Sampeth 

Dy. Director, Indian Institute of Technology, 
Madras. 

39. 

Prof. S.K. Ekambaram 

. Visiting Prof, of Statistics, Madras Uni¬ 
versity. 

40. 

Prof. P. Venkata Rao 

. Head of Electric Engineering Department, 
I.I.T. Madras. 

41. 

Prof. R.K. Gupta 

Head of the Department of Humanities & 
Social Science I.I.T. 

42. 

Thiru C.V. Sethunathan . 

. Registrar, I.I.T. Madras. 

43. 

Thiru M.A. Krishnamoorthy 

. Jt. Director, Employment. 

44. 

Thiru S. Balaraman 

. Jt. Director Training. 

45. 

Thiru A. Umamaheshwaran . * 

. Asstt. Director, Employment. 

46. 

Thiru T.T. Mani . 

Do. 

47. 

Thiru T. Natarajan 

Do. 

48. 

Thiru P.N; Men on . 

. Do. 

49. 

Thiru T.R. Natarajan 

Do. 

50. 

Thiru K.A. Shanmughanandam 

. Distt. Employment Officer. 

At Trivandrum ( Kerala) 

April 9 & 10 1972. 

1. 

Shri K.P.K. Menon 

. Chief Secretary. 

2. 

Shir P.K. Abdullah 

Secretary, Development Deptt. 

3. 

Shri N. Gopakrishna Nair 

Secretary, Public Enterprise. 

4. 

Shri M.S.K. Ramaswamy 

. Secretary, Labour. 

5. 

Shri Zakaria Mathew 

. Secretary, Local Administration and Social 
Welfare. 

6. 

Shri R. Gopalaswamy 

. Secretary, P.W.D. 

7. 

Shri P.K. Umashankar 

Secretary, School Education. 

8. 

Shri T. Madhava Menon 

Special Secretary, Industries. 

9. 

Shri P.K. Goplalakrishnan 

Addl. Secretary, Planning & Economic 
Affairs. 

10. 

Shri R. Narayan 

Jt. Secretary, Planning & Economic Affairs. 

11. 

Shrimati Sarala Gopalan 

Jt. Secretary, Industries. 

12. 

Shri R. Sadasiva Panikar 

Jt. Secretary, Development Deptt. 

13. 

Shri K.T. Chaudy . 

. Vice-Chairman, Planning Board and Chair¬ 
man, State Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration. 

14. 

Shri M.R.C. Warrier 

Development Commissioner, KSIDC. 

15. 

Shri P.J. Thomas 

Executive Director, KSIDC. 

16. 

Shri P. Balachandran, M.P. 

Chairman, ENCOS. 

17. 

Shri S. Sharma 

Vice-Chairman, ENCOS. 

18. 

Shri K.R. Gopalakrishna Nair . 

Secretary, ENCOS. 

19. 

Shri P, Hariharan . 

. ENCOS. 
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20. Km, P.K. Thressia . 

21. Shri P.V. John 

22. Shri T.P. Joseph . 

23. Shri P. Bharathan . 

24. Shri B.S.L. Panikkar 

25. Shri P.T. Devassy . 

26. Shri P.G. Sukumaran Nayar 

27. Shri K.C. Sankaranarayanan 

28. Shri Philipose Thomas 

29. Shri K.V. Rabindran Nair 

30. Shri S. Gopalan 

31. Shri P. Bharallian 

32. Dr. K. Balaraman . 

33. Shri N. Gopalakrishnan Nair 

34. Shri Jacob P. John . 

35. Shri N.H. Rajkuman 

36. Shri P.L. George 

37. Shri S. Varadachari 

38. Shri G. Sukamaran Nair . 

39. Shri P.N. Madhawan Nair 

40. Dr. M.K. Madhawan 

41. Shri P.P. Philipose . 

42. Shri V. Kriahnamoorthv . 

43. Shri N. Sukumaran 

44. Shri M.K. Gopalakrishna Nair . 

45^ Shri L.R. Prasannan 

46. Shri A.M. David ... 

47. Shri N.V.S. Vasu . . . . 

48. Shri V. Mary Jacob 

49. Shri G. Vishwanathan Pillai 

50. Shri S. Krishan Aiyer 

51. Shri T.S. Krishanan 

52. Shri V.K. Sukumaran Nair 

At Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh ) 

1. Shri G.R. Krishna Swamy Rao Sahib 

2. Shri E.V. Ram Reddy 

3. Shri Anil De . . . . . 


Chief Engr. Irrigation. 

Chief Engr. National Highways. 

Chief Engr. Building Sc Roads. 

Chief Engr. Projects. 

Chief Evaluation Officer, State Planning 
Board. 

Chief Conservator of Forests. 

Managing Director, State Cashew Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation. 

Agriculture Production Commissioner. 

Director, Dairy Development. 

Director of Industries. 

Labour Commissioner. 

Director, Harijan Welfare. 

Director of Health Services. 

Director of Economics and Statistics. 

Addl. Director of Agriculture. 

Addl. Director of Industries. 

Superintending Engineer, Minor Irrigation. 

Dy. Secretary Planning & Economic Affairs. 

Dy. Secretary, Water and Power. 

Dy. Director, Animal Husbandry. 

Dy. Director, Health Services. 

Dy. Director, Bureau of Economics & 
Statistics. 

Dy. General Manager, KSRTC. 

Chief Asstts, Officer, KSRTC. 

Statistical Officer, NSRTC, 

Project Officer, SFDA/MFAL. 

Asstt. Project Officer, SFDA, Cannanore. 
Special officer, Coir. 

Under Secretary, Development. 

Asstt. Director, State Planning Board. 

Do. 

Professor of Economics, Kerala University. 
Professor of Economics, Kerala University. 

June 12 & 13, 1972. 

Secretary, Revenue. 

Secretary, Home. 

Secretary, Industries & Commerce. 
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4. Shri D. Pratap Reddy Secretary, Food & Agriculture. 

5. Shri B.P.R. Vithal .... Secretary, Planning. 

6. Shri B.C. Gangopadhya . Secretary, P.W.D. 

7. Shri V.U. Bawa . . Jt. Secretary, Medical Health. 

8. Shri V.K. Srinivasan . Dy. Secretary, Planning. 

9. Shri Y. Venugopal Reddy Dy. Secretary, Planning Deptt. 

10. Shri M.H.K. Ghaznavi . Dy. Secretary, Home (Labour) Deptt. 

11. Shri M.N. Haq .... Dy. Secretary, Panchayat Raj Deptt. 

12. Shri S. Santhanam .... Dy. Secretary, Education Deptt. 

13. Shri S.M. Kharim .... Dy. Secy., Medical & Health Deptt. 

14. Shri A.R. Satyanarayana Rao . Chief Engineer, Building & Roads. 

15. Shri S. Gopalan .... Chief Engineer, Major Irrigation. 

16. Shri T.S. Swamv .... Chief Engineer, Panchayat Raj and Public 

Health. 

17. Shri R.M. Sastry .... Managing Director, State Agro-Industries 

Corporation. 

18. Shri K. Subrahmanyam . Director of Agriculture. 

19. Shri P.N. Rangan .... Director of Personnel, State Road Transport 

Corporation. 

Shri Narsing Raj .... Director, Employment and Training. 

Shri Guru Das .... Transport Commissioner. 

Shri Shravan Kumar . Commissioner of Labour. 

Shri N. Luther .... Director of Industries. 

Shri V. Ramachandran Director of Public Instruction. 

Shri D. Ramiah .... Addl. Director, Medical and Health. 

Shri V. Raman Rao . . . Jt. Director, Bureau of Economics. 

Shri Prem Chand.Dy Director, Municipal Admn. 

Dr. K.S. LTpadhyaya . . Deptt. of Economics, Osmania University. 

Shri C.H. Raghuram . Do. 

Shri Nandedkar .... Do. 

Shri H. Vcnkateshwara Rao . . Do. 

Shri Tippa Reddy .... Do. 

Dr. Waheeduddin Khan . . . National Institute of Community Develop¬ 

ment. 

34. Dr. Lalit K. Sen ... Do. 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
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Appendix VII 


Employment and Investment During Five-year Plans 


(In millions) 



Item 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

Annua) 

Plans 

(1966-69) 

Fourth 

Plan 

(1969-74) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1(a) 

Backlog of Unemployment 
at the beginning 

3.3 

5.3 

7.1 

9.6 

N.A. 

(b) 

New entrants to the labour 
Force .... 

9.0 

11.8 

17.0 

14.0 

N.A. 


Total (a-f b) . 

12.3 

17.1 

24.1 

23.6 

N.A. 

II 

Additional employment 
likely to have been generat¬ 
ed ... 

(a) Non-Agricultural sec¬ 
tor 

5.5 

6.5 

10.5 

9.0 

N.A. 


(b) Agricultural Sector 

1.5 

3.5 

4.0 

2.0 

N.A. 


Total (a + b) 

7.0 

10.0 

14.5 

11.0 

N.A. 

III 

Backlog of Unemployed at 
the end of the Plan (I-II) . 

5.3 

7.1 

9.6 

12.6 

N.A. 

IV 

Total investment (Rs. 
Crores) 

3360 

6750 

11370‘ 

9132* 

N.A. 

V 

Index of investment cost at 
1960-61 prices* 

82 

96 

113 

N.A. 

N.A. 

VI 

Investment at 1960-61 
prices (Rs. Crores) . 

4098 

7031 

10062 

N.A. 

N.A. 

VII 

Employment-Investment 

Ratio (II:VI) 

1:5854 

1:7031 

1:7172+ l:6023f 

1:19324f 


’Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, December, 196.*. 

t Estimates taken from: K.L. Bagal: unemployment in the Fourth Plan some estimates 
Vol. VII, No. 20, May 13, 1972. 

Economic and Political Weekly. 

Sources :—'Report of the Study Group on Employment and Training, Commission 
on Labour, 1969, New Delhi. 

’Report of the Study Group for Wage Policy, National Commission on Labour, 1969, 
New Delhi, for items 1(b) and II. 

’Third Plan Document, 1961-66, Planning Commission, Government of India, New 
Delhi. 

‘Financial Express June, 16, 1967. 

’Estimated on the basis of the Investment-Income Ratios for the Annual Plans 1966-67 
1967-68 and 1968-69. 

‘Simple average for the Plan period worked out from annual figures. Economic Recovery, 
1967-68 and 1968-69 some relevant data and Tentative Analysis-Planning Commission, Octo¬ 
ber, 1967, (Mimeographed). 

N.A. Not Available. 
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Appendix VIII 


Statement Showing the Norms of Employment in Man-years-Per-Crore of Total 
Expenditure in the Construction Phase 


S.No. 

Head of Development 


Norms 
suggested 
for use 

1. 

Agriculture ....... 


5,200 

2. 

Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Milk Supply 


1,750 

3. 

Forestry including Soil Conservation 


8,000 

4. 

Fisheries ....... 


2,260 

5. 

Cooperation ....... 


700 

6. 

N.E.S. and C.D. . 


1,830 

7. 

Irrigation ....... 


7,000 

8. 

Power ....... 


1,565 

9. 

Village and Small Industries . - . . 

• 

1,700 

10. 

Large and Medium Industries 

• 

1,700 

11. 

Railways ..... 


1,870 

12. 

Roads ........ 

• 

10,435 

13. 

Ports and Harbours . 


1,333 

14. 

Civil Aviation/other Transport, P&T, other Communication and 
casting .... v .... 

Broad- 

800 

15. 

Education ....... 

• 

900 

16. 

Health . • • 


870 

17. 

Housing ....... 

• 

5,000 

18. 

Other Social Services . . . . . 


1,750 


Source: Employment Trends and Prospects—Labour and Employment Division, 
PLANNING COMMISSION, November, 1960. 
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Scientific and Technical Personnel (in ’000) Annual Cost* 
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Appendix X 



Indian Scientific And Technical Personnel Abroad (estimated for 1970) 













Appendix XI 


Percentages of Unemployment among Graduates and Post-graduates as per Special 
Census Enumeration, 1971 


Subject Field 


Post-graduates* (including 

Doctors) 

Graduates* 

Seeking 

employ¬ 

ment 

Not 

seeking 

emp. 

Total 

Jnemploy- 

ment 

Seeking 

employ¬ 

ment 

Not 

seeking 

emp. 

Total 

Unemploy¬ 

ment 

Science (other than Agri.) 

10.05 

2.91 

12.96 

19.18 

5.55 

24.73 

Agriculture 

7.25 

0.70 

7.95 

13.32 

1.26 

14.58 

Engg. & Tech. 

4.62 

0.45 

5.07 

11.51 

0.66 

12.17 

Veterinary 

1.47 

0.13 

1.60 

6.71 

0.29 

7.00 

Medical 

2.00 

0.53 

2.53 

5.31 

1.02 

6.33 

Arts 

10.36 

5.70 

16.06 

15.10 

8.67 

23.77 

Commerce 

7.07 

0.93 

8.00 

16.36 

1.76 

18.12 

♦Retired and unspecified categories have been excluded from the 
ing at the percentages. 

Census data in arriv- 



Stock of Personnel 

in early 1971 

Appendix XII 

Category 




I.evcl 

Stock 

Agriculture . 



. 

Post-graduate 

13,500 

Do. 



. 

Graduate 

47,200 

Veterinary 




P.G. & Graduate 

13,000 

Science 




Post-graduate 

139,200 

Do. 




Graduate 

420,000 

Engg. & Tech. 




Degree 

185,400 

Do. 




Diploma 

244,400 

Medical 




Degree 

97,800 

Do. 




Diploma 

27,000 

Nursing 




Degree 

800 

Do. 




Dip. & Certificate 

80,000 

Arts & Humanities 




Post-graduate 

390,700 

Do. 




Graduate 

1,138,700 

Commerce 




Post-graduate 

43,800 

Do. 




Graduate 

267,800 


Seurcc : Technical Manpowtr, Bulletin of the Division for Scientific and Technical Per¬ 
sonnel, CSIR, Vol. XIV, April, 1972, No. 4. 
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Estimated Unemployment in early 1971 
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Percentage distribution of Unemployed Engineers in sub-fields Compared with that in stock 
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Source : Technical Manpower, Bulletin of the Division for Scientific & Technical Personnel, CSIR, Vol. XIV, April, 1972, No. 
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Appendix XV 

Percentage distribution of unemployed Post-graduate Scientists in sub-fields compared 
with that in Stock. 


Sub-fields 





Percentage 

distribution 

among 

All 

Unemployed 

Seeking 

employment 

Stock 

Agriculture 





5.1 

5.9 

8.8 

Botany 





9.1 

8.8 

7.5 

Zoology 




. 

9.4 

9.2 

7.3 

Physics 





9.0 

10.1 

13.6 

Chemistry 




. 

13.6 

14.0 

19.1 

Mathematics 





18.6 

20.3 

18.5 

Statistics 





2.6 

2.8 

3.4 

Geo. Sci.* 





3.1 

3.6 

4.3 

Geography 




. 

9.7 

9.6 

9.5 

Others 

. 

. 



9.8 

15.7 

8.0 





Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


•Include Geology and Geophysic*. 


Appendix XVI 

Percentage distribution of Unemployed Post-graduates in Arts, by sub-fields. 


Sub-fields 


Percentage distribution among 

All Unemployed Seeking employment 

Economics 


17.2 

19.3 

History . 


10.9 

11.0 

Political Science 

. 

14.0 

14.5 

Language (English) . 


8.2 

7.7 

language (Indian) . 

. 

26.2 

23.6 

Philoiophy 


3.9 

3.5 

Sociology 


7.6 

6.5 

Other* 

. 

12.0 

13.9 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 


Seurcc : Technical Manpower, Bulletin of the Division for Scientific and Technical 
Penonnel, CSIR, Vol. XIV, April, 1972, No. 4. 
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Economics of 3 acre {irrigated/assured rainfall) or 5 acrt dry operational holding cultivated under High Yielding/Local Varieties 
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Appendix XVIII 


Operational and Ownership Holdings Below 3 acres and 5 acres 


(NJS.S. 17th Round—All India) 

A. Operational Holdings 


Ao. of holdings Area operated 



Actual 
{in *000) 

% to total 
No. of 

holdings 

Actual 
(in ‘000 
acres) 

% to total 
operated 
area 

Upto 3.0 acres 

24,133 

47.5 

30,755 

9.3 

Upto 5.0 acres 

33,320 

61.7 

63,248 

19.0 

All Holding* . 

50,765 


3,29,585 


B. Ownership Holdings 


Ao. of holdings 

Area 

Owned 


Actual 
(in ‘000) 

% to total 
No. of 
holdings 

Actual 
(in ‘000) 
acres) 

% to total 
owned 
area 

Upto 3.0 acres 

22,621 

46.3 

29,530 

9.7 

Upto 5.0 acres 

30,898 

63.9 

59,737 

19.6 

All Holdings . 

46,392 


305,248 



Nots:— (1) For working out the ao. & area of holdings upto 5 acre*, the figure* as given in the 
N.S.S. Report, for holding* upto 4.99 acres have been adopted. 

(2) For working out the no. & area of holdings upto 3 acres the figure* as given in the 
report for holdings upto 2.49 acres are added to those estimated for holdings in 
the group 2.99 acres (assuming that 1/5 ol' the holdings in the groups 2.49— 
4.99 acres fall in this group). 
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Appendix XIX 

Econemy of the crop sharer under existing law in Bihar and Madras 


Statement I 

Input and output on owner-operated and share-cropper operated holdings up HVP, (Paddy) 




Input per acre of paddy (Rs.) 

Output per acre (Rs.) 


state 

Owner 

cultivated 

Share Cropper Owner 
cultivated cultivated 

Share cropper 
cultivated 

Bihar 


300 

461 

643 

'643 

Madras 

• 

300 

424 

643 

.643. 



Statement II 



Input and Output on owner-cultivated and share-cropper cultivated holding under HVP grown with 
the help of newly constructed well and investment on land preparation 


State 

Input per 

acre of paddy (Rs.) 

Output per acre (Rs.) 


Owner 

cultivated 

Share cropper 
cultivated 

Owner 

Cultivated 

Share cropper 
cultivated 

Bihar 


510 

717 

830 

830 

Madras 

■ 

510 

635 

830 

830 


Note — Inputs include out-of pocket cash and kind expenses including rent in the case of 
tenants. In Madras, the rent of the share cropper is one-third of the normal 
(local varieties) gross produce and in Bihar, the rent is one-fourth o* 
the produce irrespective of the local and high yielding varieties used. 
The land development in statement No. II is the construction of a well and land 
preparation. Inputs in statement No, II include HVP inputs, depreciation 
of the well and interest on capital; the share rent is included inputs in the 
case of tenants. 
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Appendix XX 

Percentage distribution of cultivation households ( H) and cultivated area (a) interest m 
land in riirel area—(1961 Census-Household Schedule B-XI) 


Total cultivating households for each State =100 
Total cultivated area for each State = 100 


State 


Ownership 


Pure Tenancy 

Mixed Tenancy 

- ___ _ V 



H 

a 

H 

a 

H 

a 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Jammu & Kashmir 


38.21 

53.06 

7.90 

7.05 

33.89 

39.89 

2. Punjab 


. 51.66 

51.40 

13.76 

9.77 

34.58 

38.83 

3. Rajasthan 


88.96 

89.01 

3.87 

2.55 

7.17 

8.44 

4. Uttar Pradesh . 


89.53 

91.39 

3.22 

1.69 

7/25 

6.92 

5. Madhya Pradesh 


80.21 

80.09 

5.55 

3.28 

14.24 

16.63 

6. Bihar 


. 67.82 

67.82 

7.35 

7.35 

24.83 

24.83 

7. Orissa 


77.83 

78.09 

4.89 

2.87 

17.28 

19.04 

8. West Bengal 


. 65.64 

65.05 

13.34 

10.18 

21.02 

24.77 

9. Assam 


62.91 

65.37 

15.39 

9.36 

21.70 

25.27 

10. Gujarat 


86.54 

86.67 

4.07 

2.62 

9.39 

10.71 

11. Maharashtra . 


. 78.49 

77.31 

7.29 

3.84 

14.22 

18.85 

12. Andhra Pradesh 


. 78.9o 

76.68 

6.28 

3.68 

14.74 

19.64 

13. Mysore 


70.47 

67.38 

10.11 

4,84 

19.42 

27.78 

14. Kerala 


54.90 

42.79 

32.53 

34.72 

12.57 

22.49 

15, Madras 


76.21 

78.08 

10.96 

6.64 

12.83 

15.28 

All India . 


. 70.34 

77.59 

7.70 

4.22 

15.46 

18.19 


All India is inclusive of Union Territories in respect of house-holds whereas in case of cul¬ 
tivated area it is exclusive of Union Territories. 
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Multiple Cropping 22.40 

Other irrigated are» 9.20 

Total 72.55 




Appendix XXII 


Requirement 

of man days in Agriculture 



Region 

Crops Intensity 

Man days per 

acre of the holding 

_____ 

r ~ 

Local 

varieties 

HYP 

I. Singh Crop Cultivation (i.e. intensity of cultivation about) 




Orissa (Sambalpur) 

Paddy 

0.92 

43 

63 

West Bengal (Hooghly & 24 Parganas) Paddy 

1.05 

55 

75 


Jute 




Maharashtra (Ahmednagar) 

Jowar 

Bajra & Wheat 

1.09 

19 

29 

I. Intensities Multi-Crop Agriculture {i.e. 

intensity 1.5—2.0) 




Punjab (Amritsar & Ferozpur) 

Wheat 

1.50 

24 

54 


Wheat, gram cotton 




Andhra Pradesh (W. Godavari) 

Paddy 

2.00 

97 

137 

Uttar Pradesh 

Wheat 

1.50 

73 

103 

(Meerut & 

Muzaffarnagar) 

Sugarcane 




III. Intensive Multi-Crop Agriculture with Mechanisation (Intensity 2.00) 



Punjab ..... 

Wheat 

2.00 

21 

47 


Wheat, 





gram, 





Cotton. 




Andhra Pradesh 

Paddy 

2.00 

72 

98 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

Wheat 

2.00 

63 

89 


Sugarcane. 





SOURCES: 1. For man days per acre of the holding under local varieties in State¬ 
ment I and II: Reports of Farm Management Studies. 

2. For man days on HYP: On the basis of cash expenses on additional labour in the Report 
on the High Yielding Varieties Programme, Kharif 1966-67. 

3. For Statement III—On the basis of the above two sources after making allowance for 
displacement of labour due to mechanisation of ploughing, harvesting and threshing. 
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Appendix XXIII 


Targets Anticipated Achivements—Agriculture and Allied Programmes 


1971-72 1972-73 

Item Unit - Target 




Target 

Anticipated 

achieve¬ 

ment 


Foodg-ains 

Million tonnes 

112 

110-112 

118 

Oilseeds 1 

Lakh tonnes 

95 

87-88 

971 

Sugarcane (Gur) 

Lakh tonnes 

132 

128-129 

135 

Cotton 

Lakh bales 





(of 180 Kg. each) 

65 

56-57 

66 

Jute (excluding mesta) 

4 • J J 

64 

55-56 

64 

High Yielding Varieties 

Million hectares 

18.00 

17.93 

22.10 

Programmes 





Rice 

• • 99 

7.00 

7.21 

9.00 

Wheat 

• * »» 

6.90 

7.48 

8.50 

Maize 

• • 99 

0.50 

0.49 

0.50 

Jawar 

• • *J 

1.20 

0.91 

1.10 

Bajra 

• • 

2.40 

1.84 

3.00 

Multiple croppings' 

• • 99 

1.90 

1.75 

1.89 

Minor Irrigations' 

*™B5SaIlir 

1.60 

1.58 

1.60 

Soil Conservations 

• • » 

1.25 

1.22 

1.26 

Consumption of chemical 

fertilisers Million tonnes 




Nitrogenous (N) 

.. 

2.00 

1.80 

2.29 

Phosphatic (P 2 O s ) 

• • 9 9 

0.89 

0.59 

0.80 

Potassic ( KjO j 

,, 

0.40 

0.35 

0.45 

Plant Protection 

Million hectares 

50.00 

46.00 

56.00 


1 Includes, besides 5 major oilseeds, soyabean and sun-flower. 

' Additional during the year: for all other Programmes it is level reached by the end oi 
the year. 

SOURCE : Annual Plan 1972-73, Planning Commission (March, 1972). 
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Appendix XXIV 


Crash Scheme For Rural Employment in Kerala 

The Crash Scheme for Rural Employment is a new scheme formulated and 
sponsored by the Government of India to provide increased employment opportunities 
for the unemployed and under-employed labourers in the rural areas and thereby 
creating durable assets to the community. This scheme was started implementing from 
1-4-71, in all the 144 blocks of this state. Under this scheme, labour intensive works 
of earthmoving nature such as minor irrigation works, construction of roads. Soil 
Conservation works etc. are being taken up. The works proposed all selected by the 
District Development Council are executed through beneficiary Committees. For each 
manday of work turned out, wage (5) Rs. 4 is given to the labourer. A labourer is 
expected to be provided with employment for 25 days in a month for 10 months in a 
year. 

For the first year i.e. 1971-72, there was a provision of Rs. 159 lakhs for the imple¬ 
mentation of this scheme. As against this, the State Government could spend an amount 
of Rs. 176.65 takhs for works providing employment for 41.04 lakhs mandays. Out of 
the 1281 projects taken up under Minor Irrigation, Road Development and Soil 
Conservation, for execution, over 1000 could also be completed. 


The District-wise details of expenditure and employment provided are given 
below:— 


District 


Expenditure on works 
(as on 31-3-72) 

Rs. 

Employment 
Provided (Mandays) 

Trivandrum 

. . . 

19,35,556.00 

4,72,880 

Quilon . 

. 

19,57,299.65 

4,41,806 

Alleppey. 

« 

20,55,924.50 

4,62,514 

Kottayam 

. 

15,24,125.00 

4,23,893 

Emakulam 

• • 

18,42,847.25 

4,51,326 

Trichur 

• • • 

14,80,127.57 

3,48,909 

Palghat , . 

• • • 

16,09,243.00 

3,76,531 

Malappuram 


18,37,203.61 

4,00,000 

Kozhikode 

• ■ i 

17,86,862.69 

3,33,108 

Cannanore . 


16,36,115.52 

3,98,047 



1,76,65,304.79 

41,04,014 


The scheme will be continued during 1972-73 and 73-74 also. The allotment for 
72-73 is Rs. 159 lakhs. Against this, project proposals amounting to Rs. 192.78 lakhs, 
capable of providing employment to the tune of 38.58 lakhs mandays, as detailed 
below, have been formulated and they are being implemented. 


Nature of Project 

No, of Pro- Outlay 

jects 

Rs. 

Employment 

potential 

(Mandays) 

Minor Irrigation 

431 

53,84,050 

10,63,735 

Road Development 

639 

1,32,08,128 

26,33,328 

Soil Conservation 

22 

6,85,910 

1,61,300 

Total 

1,092 

1,92,78,088 

38,58,363 
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In addition to the above, projects like I’anakkachira Colonisation Scheme in 
Kottayam District, Koothaii Harijan Colonisation Scheme in Kozhikode District anti 
Nadiyirippu Harijan Colony in Malappuram District are also being examined to be 
taken up under the Crash Scheme for Rural Employment, the amount of Rs. 159 
lakhs allotted is quite inadequate to meet the above requirements and so Government 
of India have already moved for the allocation of at least 200 lakhs of rupees for 
the current year for the satisfactory completion of the works already approved under 
Crash Scheme for Rural Employment. State Government is entitled for Rs. 200 lakhs 
if the funds available with Government of India in CRASH SCHEME FOR RURAL 
F.MPLOYMF.NT is distributed on population basis. 

The following are certain problems encountered in implementing the scheme in 
this State. 

(!) Durability of assets 

The durability of assets created, depends mainly on the quantity of materials 
used for their construction. There is stipulation in the guidelines that 20—40% of 
the total outlay for a project should, alone he set apart towards materials. Con¬ 
struction of culverts in roads, minor irrigation tanks require materials viz. iron roads 
and cement etc. The prevailing price rate of these materials is also high. There 
is difficulty in getting them at reasonable price. The provision for materials made 
in the scheme is therefore inadequate for creating durable assets in respect of works 
especially roads and Minor Irrigation works anil it is absolutely necessary that the 
present ratio between wages and material components is revised to 50 : 50. 

(2) Maintenance of assets 

Under the scheme, large number of roads, minor irrigation tanks, canals etc., are 
being constructed, and they become valuable assets to the community. In view of 
the large investments on them, they are to be maintained properly. In Kerala, there 
are two monsoons in a year and frequently floods also occur. During this period, 
these roads, canals, tanks etc., get damaged and so special attention has to be 
bestowed for tlieir_repair and maintenance. While taking tip the projects for execu¬ 
tion, it was the feeling that toads which satisfied the Public Works Department spe¬ 
cifications should be entrusted with the Public Works Department Minor Irriga¬ 
tion Works to Public Works Department (Minor Irrigation) and other 
roads to local Panchayats for maintenance. The panchayats now find it 
very difhcult to maintain the roads already taken up, for want of funds and in view 
of the high expenditure involved. The Public Works Department also feels the 
difficulty of maintaining these, because of the poor financial position. However, these 
assets created, can be entrusted witli the local panchayats, for maintenance provided 
they are given sufficient grant assistance, for the purpose. The cost of maintenance 
per kilometer of road comes to about Ks, 7(10. It is assessed that an amount of 
Rs. 7,50,000 approximately would he necessary per year for the maintenance of these 
assets created under C.S.R.L. The Government of India insists that it is the sole 
responsibility of the Slate Government to maintain them providing funds in the State 
budget. But in view of the very tight financial resources position of the State, it is 
very difficult to find so much funds for meeting this expenditure. Government of 
India, will have to help the Slate Government in this regard by providing lump sum 
grant for the purpose. 

(3) Providing continuous employment to labourers 

The main purpose of the scheme is to provide sufficient employment to the 
unemployed and under-employed in the rural areas and to redress their grievances 
at least to some extent. The Guidelines insists that a labourer should he given em¬ 
ployment for 25 days in a month for 10 months in a vear. It is also suggested that 
the size of the projects selected for execution, should he capable of employing a 
minimum of 50 persons continuously for a period of 15 weeks. But unlike in other 
states, the rural population in this State is not concentrated at the particular places, 
but scattered in the villages. According to the principles under CSRE only local 
labourers could he engaged for each item of work and no labourers are imported from 
other places. F.vcn if big projects in the village are taken up for execution, it will 
last only for 3 or 4 months, and during which period, they can be given sufficient 
employment. If another work is not started immediately on completion of the one taken 
up already they cannot he given continuous employment and this may make them 
frustrated. These labourers cannot also be taken to other places for other works, 
as the position there also being the same. In order to serve the very purpose of the 
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scheme, it is essential that good number of works are started, one after Lhe other in 
the villages under the scheme, For this purpose, the present allocation of Rs. 159 
lakhs is inadequate and therefore Government of India have already been requested 
to allocate at least Rs. 200 lakhs to this Stale for the current year. 

(4) Low wage rate 

During the crop season in this State, most of the labourers get employment and 
they earn Rs. 6-7 per day as wages. During other seasons, unemployment is acute. 
The wage rate fixed under CSRF. is only Rs. 4 per day. As most of the labourers 
are educated unemployed, and highly organised anti they get higher wage/ for other 
works, this low wage rate under CSRF. does not attract them for employment. Most 
often, they are inclined to forgo the employment under CSRE considering the low 
wage rate.' Even if they are engaged, they demand higher wage rate and create 
problems. From last one year’s experience, it is found essential that the wage rate 
under CSRE should be raised from Rs. 4 in order to atLiacL labourers, give them 
sufficient employment, and get the purpose of the scheme served. 

(5) Selection of right person for employment 

The guidelines insist that at least one member of a family of unemployed should 
be given employment under the scheme. I he conveners selected for the works arc 
also entrusted with the selection of labourers from the locality. There are difficulties 
in its strict enforcement. So it is essential to identify the right persons eligible for 
employment in the villages. It would be desirable to arrange ‘a survey on unemployed’ 
through the Village Extension Officer, so that the right person eligible for employment 
can be identified and employment given. 

(6) Payment is being made on the basis of muster rolls as well as piece work 
basis. If payment is made on tile basis ol muster rolls these workers can also be 
engaged on low rate.of wages. How best this system can be implored deserves a 
discussion. 

(7) At present there is no indication regarding the continuance of the CSRE 
after the IVtli Plan. After giving regular employment during the IVth Plan to the 
unskilled rural labourers, if we arc to stop the programme during the Vlh Plan 
period, it will create lot of repercussions and it is absolutely necessary that the CSRE 
is continued with more vigour during the Vlh Plan period also. 



Appendix XXV 


A Mote on Crash Scheme of Rural Employment in Andhra Pradesh 

In view of the current unemployment and under employment situation in the 
rural areas, Government of India have formulated a scheme titled “Crash Scheme for 
Rural Employment” to provide quickly and directly employment to at least some 
specific numbers in each of the districts of the country. This is a non-plan scheme. 
The primary objective of the scheme is to generate additional employment through 
a net work of rural projects of various kinds which are labour intensive productive 
and relate to the district plans. An amount of Rs. 3,41,95,506 has been spent during 
1971-72 and the employment provided for 1,07,69,796 mandays. During 1972-73 an 
amount of Rs. 319 lakhs has I teen allotted to this State. 


The following are some of the projects executed tinder the GSRE during 1971-72: 

1. Road works. 

2. Well works. 

3. Reclamation and Development of land. 

4. Drainage etc. 

5. Minor irrigation. 

6. Afforestation. 

Crash Scheme for Rural Employment 
Consolidated Monthly Progress Report 


State : Andhra Pradesh Month of March, 1972. 


Name of District 

Expenditure 

incurred 


Employment provided 
(Man-days) 

During month 
under report 

Cumulative 
expenditure 
since begin¬ 
ning (1st 
April) of 
current year 

During 

month 

under 

report 

Cumulative 
since begin¬ 
ning (1st 
April) of 
current year 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. Adilabad 

3,05,850 

10,27,157 

36,503 

2,70,442 

2. Anantapur 

6,65,848 

15,07,832 

1,94,651 

4,95,801 

3. Chittoor 

4,01,436 

18,37,578 

2,05,316 

6,97,986 

4. Cuddapah 

8,24,544 

18,64,968 

1,40,059 

4,39,139 

5. East Godavari 

4,96,553 

20,19,000 

1,65,518 

6,73,000 

6. Guntur 

5,65,612 

20,97,133 

1,73,793 

6,32,593 

7. Hyderabad 

5,01,724 

17,20,560 

1,40,483 

4,81,757 

8. Karimnagar 

3,21,994 

13,09,861 

1,07,314 

6,36,729 

9. Khammam 

3,95,590 

12,45,620 

92,240 

4,32,252 

10. Krishna 

8,99,451 

22,04,420 

2,80,580 

7,63,965 
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11. Kurnool 

6,51,024 

16,03,723 

1,14,186 

4,35,402 

12. Mahabubnagar 

3,54,334 

10,63,062 

1,07,901 

3,40,683 

13. Medak 

2,83,891 

12,36,460 

44,606 

4,61,556 

14. Nalgonda 

2,29,950 

9,32,000 

21,233 

2,51,458 

15. Nellore 

3,44,514 

23,46,454 

86,295 

5,39,780 

16. Nizamabad 

4,25,084 

15,25,684 

81,540 

3,01,936 

17. Ongolc 

5,04,535 

20,97,736 

1,56,385 

7,18,049 

18. Srikakulam 

8,23,608 

19,29,527 

3,43,200 

7,75,825 

19. Visakhapatnam 

3,24,866 

15,19,124 

1,43,552 

4,56,693 

20. Warangal 

3,28,622 

12,88,607 

1,13,823 

4,26,264 

21. West Godavari 

6,46,483 

18,19,000 

47,934 

5,38,486 

Total : 

1,02,95,393 

3,41,95,506 

27.97,117 

1,07,69,796 


Total : 


1,02,95,393 3,41,95,506 




Appendix XXVI 


Drought Prone Areas Programme: Progress of expenditure during 1970-71 and 

1971-72 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


SI. State 

No. 

No. of 
selected 
T)PA1- oi-- 
trirts 

Outlay 

sanctioned 

during 

1977-7! 

Actual ex¬ 
penditure 
incurred 
by the States 
during 
1970-71 

Assistance 
Released 
in 1971- 
1972 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

incurred 

(Esti- 

matted') 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

5 

284.64 

186.63 

->30.97 

390.00 

2. Bihar 

3 

5.00 

— 

17.00 

30.00 

3. Gujarat 

7 

329.93 

43.14 

24.69 

281.00 

4. Haryana 

1 

_ 

— 

170.00 

174.00 

5. Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

— 

— 

10.00 

13 00 

6. Madhya Pradesh 

4 

20.67 

4.16 

18.00 

76.00* 

7. Maharashtra 

6 

13)2.26 

90.00 

325.00 

423.00 

8. Mysore 

5 

180.80 

116.47 

345.00 

433.00 

9. Orissa 

2 

34.00 

15.30 

56.53 

104.00 

10. Rajasthan 

10 

221.66 

59.56 

361.93 

395.00 

11. Tamil Nadu 

2 

107.00 

102.16 

91.38 

132.00 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

6 

35.00 

23.53 

75.00 

141.00 

13. West Bengal 

2 

34.22 

8.42 

25.00 

10.00® 

Total 

54 

1385.18 

649.37 

1850.50 

2602.00 


•Actual expenditure figures for 1971-72. 

@State Government did not report estimated expenditure figures and therefore, the fi¬ 
gures represent the actual expenditure last reported by them till the end of October. 1971. 
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Appendix XXVIII 


Irrigation PumpsetslTubewells Energised 



Number Energised as on 


Territories 

31-3-1972 

30-6-1972 

31-7-1972 

1 

V 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh 

2,11,599 

2,15,141 

2,16,825 

Assam 

105 

105 

105c 

Bihar 

73,382 

75,264 

75,264c 

Gujarat 

79,902 

81,509** 

81,946** 

Haryana 

1,01,333 

1,02,622 

1,03,089 

Himachal Pradesh 

609 

630b 

630b 

Jammu & Kashmir 

317 

318b 

318b 

Kerala 

28,281 

29,643 

29,887 

Maharashtra 

2,39,915* 

2,44,804* 

2,46,035* 

Manipur 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Meghalaya 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Mysore 

1,50,238 + 

1,53,495 + 

1 ,54,544 + 

Nagaland 

1 

1 

1 

Orissa 

385 

988 

988 c 

Punjab 

96,740 

99,753 

1,00,890 

Rajasthan 

49,197 

50,032 

50,665 

Tamil Nadu 

5,94,612 

6,08,643 

6,13,457 

Tripura 

25 

25 

25 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,60,332 

1,67,194 

l,69,140d 

West Bengal 

1,490 

1,507b 

1,507b 

Madhya Pradesh 

89,676 

94,888 

94,888c 

Total (States) 

18,78,539 

19,26,462 

19,40,204 

A & N Islands 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Chandigarh 

D & N Haveli 

Delhi 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

L.M.A. 

Nil 

Nil 

342 

58 

5,178 

196 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

354b 

67 

5,235b 

216 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

362 

67 

5,235b 

217 

Nil 
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292 


1 2 3 4 


Mizoram Nil Nil Nil 

Pondicherry 5,530 5,438 5,470 

Totai. (U. Ts). 11,124 11,810 11,351 

Total (All-India) 18,89,663 19,37,772 19,51,555 


a As on 31-3-1972. 
b As on 31-5-1972. 
c As on 30-6-1972. 

** Includes 2,985 Nos. energised by licensees and 921 Nos. energised tubewells. 
* Includes 9,530 Nos, energised by licensees. 

+ Includes 616 Nos. pumpsets energised by licensees, 
d Includes 3,256 energised by licensees, 10,562 (as on 31-5-1972). 

Nos State tubewells sand 110 lift irrigation schemes. 

Source : C.W. & P.C. (P.W.) 

R.E. DIRECTORATE. 

11-9-1972. 


PART I 

State-wise abstract of schemes sanctioned by Rural Electri fication Corporation as on 31st August 1972 
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Appendix XXX 

Villages Electrified 


States/Union 

Territories 

Total 

No. of 
villages 

Number Electrified as on 

31-3-73 30-6-72 31-7-72 

Percentage 
electrified 
as on 

31-7 72 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 

27,084 

9,264 

9,323 

9,368 

34.6 

Assam 

20,565 

725 

726d 

726d 

3.6 

Bihar 

67,665 

8,313 

8,386 

8,386c 

12.3 

Gujarat 

18,584 

4,706* 

4,872* 

4,903* 

26.4 

Haryana 

6,669 

6,091** 

6,250** 

6,250**c 93.7 

Himachal Pradesh 

13,060 

3,249 

3,323d 

3,323d 

25.5 

Jammu & Kashmir 

6,559 

735 

740d 

740d 

11.2 

Kerala 

1,573 

1,268 

1,228 

1,294 

81.8 

Madhya Pradesh 

70,414 

8,787 

8,887 

8,915 

12.7 

Maharashtra 

35,851 

13,661 + 

13,791 + 

13,834+ 

38.8 

Manipur 

1,866 

187 

187 

187c 

10.0 

Mysore 

26,377 

10,075 

10,260 

10,319 

39.2 

Meghalaya 

4,407 

75 

75 

75 

1.7 

Nagaland 

814 

77 

80 

80 

9.8 

Orissa 

46,466 

2,615a 

2,615a 

2,615a 

5.6 

Punjab 

11,947 

6,366 

6,445 

6,470 

54.1 

Rajasthan 

32,241 

4,023 

4,135 

4,168 

12.9 

Tamil Nadu 

14,124 

12,837 

13,133 

13,214 

93.5 

Tripura 

4,932 

85 

85 

85c 

1.5 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,12,624 

23,755 

24,298 

24,495 

21.8 

West Bengal 

38,454 

3,328 

3,888 

3,888c 

9.9 

Total (States) 

5,62,276 

1,20,222 

1,22,789 

1,23,335 

21.95 

A & N Islands 

399 

28 

32 

32 

8.0 

Arunachal Pradesh 

2,451 

50 

52d 

52d 

2.1 

Chandigarh 

31 

31 

31 

31 

100.0 

D & N Haveli 

72 

13 

13 

13 

18.0 

Delhi 

276 

276 

276 

276 

100.0 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

245 

151 

155 

155 

63.2 
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L.M.A. 

10 

8 

8 

8 

80.0 

Mizoram 

730 

3 

3 

3 

0.4 

Pondicherry 

388 

388 

388 

388 

100.0 

Total (UTs) 

4,602 

948 

958 

958 

20.8 

Total All-india 

5,66,878 

1,21,170 

1,23,747 

1,24,293 

21.98 


+ Includes 135 Nos. electrified by licensees. 

* Includes 96 Nos. electrified by licensees. 

'* Does not include those villages in which electricity is not utilised, 
a As on 29-2-1972. 

c As on 30-6-72. 

d As on 31-5-1972. 

Source : C. VV. & P.C. (P.W.), R.E. DIRECTORATE, 7-9-1972. 





Appendix XXXI 


Findings of the State Transport Authorities Andhra Pradesh , Haryana, 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu 

Andhra Pradesh 

1. The Andhra Pradesh Stale Road Transport Corporation (APSRTC) own* a 
fleet of 2,500 buses and lias been adding 100 buses even vear. The bus-staff ratio in 
the Corjioration at present is i : 9. This added to the retirements would mean that 
the APSRTC was capable of providing altont 1,000 jobs a year. 

2. According to the statistics furnished In the APSRTC. for every bus put oil the 
road by the State Transport, about nine to ten jobs were directly generated: whereas 
the capital employed per person in the railways ' was about Rs. 26,000, the capital 
employed per persons in the road transport was nearly Rs. 8,000. In the manufacturing 
industry this figure was about Rs. 19.200. Thus the employment generated a larger 
outlay on transport services was reckoned as nearly two and half times than that in 
the manufacturing industry. Of the employment generated, aliout 0.5 per cent of 
the posts would he executive in nature of which half would he in the F.nginering 
Department; 2 per cent would he supervisory in nature and the remaining 97.5 per cent 
would be in subordinate posts such as those of drivers, conductors and mechanics. 1 
That would mean that the bulk of the employment potential would be available in 
the lower posts where unemployment was felt more acutely. 

3. The APSRTC was of the view that the development of road transport would 
require construction and maintenance on a regular basis and as such a large number 
of unskilled workers could be employed directly. 


Haryana 

4. The compactness in the sire of State c.g. Haryana appear to us as having a 
bearing on the progress made in road construction ami expansion of road transport. 
The villages covered by metalled roads in Han ana increased from 1,386 in 1966-67 
to 3,539 in March, 1972 in less than 4 years. The Haryana Roadways increased its 
fleet strength from 507 in 1967-68 to 1,275 in 1971-72 ami its present rate of profit 
of 34.8 per cent was the highest in the country. 

Maharashtra 

5. The inadequacy of the Plan assistance to the State transport authorities was 
put forward before ns by the Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation (MSRTC), 
Bombay with the help of detailed facts and figures. It was brought to our notice 
that the bus-staff ratio (proportion of fleet on the road and total staff) in every 
major transport undertaking in the country was no less than nine i.e. nine employees 
for each bus on the road. In the private sector passenger transport, the ratio was 
much lower as the small operator himself discharged various functions connected with 
operations e.g. during, maintenance, collection of lares etc. The bus-staff ratio, how¬ 
ever, did not take into account the employment potential in bus chassis manufacturing 
and ancillary industries, manufacture s and suppliers of spare parts, fuel, lubricants, 
tyres, batteries etc. According to estimates, a reasonable figure would be as high as 
15 including bus-staff ratio of the fleet owners. Thus the total fleet of about 37,000 
buses owned l>v Public Sector Transport Undertakings, provide employment today 
to over 5 lakhs employees. The MSRTC estimated that cadi dose of capital investment 
of Rs. one crorc in commissioning of new buses was. therefore, likely to reduce the 
volume of unemployment (that was expected to increase at the rate of 6,000 per dav 
for the next two years) to the following extent:— 


(a) No. of new buses that could be commissioned for Rs. one crore of 
Rs. 90,000 per bus 

(b) No. of buses on the road after a margin of scheduled reserve of 15% 
held idle. 

(c) Bus-staff ratio of the fleet owner and employment potential in other 
sectors. 


Ill buses 
94 buses 

15 persons 


Id) 

(e) 

ft) 


Additional employment at 15 per bus (bxc) 

Additional man-hours of employment per day of 8 hours. 
Additional man-hours of employment per year of 365 working days. 


1.410 persons 
11.280 hours 
41,17,200 hours 
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6. Tiie MSRTC was of the view that without effective financial assistance from 
the State and Central Governments, cither by adequate plan capital contribution or 
by reduction ot direct taxes burden, the road transport development in the country 
is likely to suffer a serious set-back in the Fourth Plan period and that in the absence 
of an integrated plan of road and road transport development, the investment in 
road development would remain largely infructuous. According to the Chairman, 
the Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation that road transport industry 
has reached a saturation point. Permissible over-loading ceilings in States, generally 
23 per cent in excess of seating capacity, have brought about serious physical incon¬ 
venience to the travelling public, regular loss of traffic revenue and deterioration of 
bus bodies and their vital parts. As the Maharashtra State Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion has the largest fleet of buses (6.500) in the whole country their experience in 
management has considerable significance for the rest of the country, 

7. It was brought to our notice by the Chairman, MSRTC that while the Corpo¬ 
ration had been paying income-tax up to 1968-69 owing to its profitable operations, 
the position had been reversed hy the imposition of passenger fax which went on 
rising from 15 per cent in 1965-66 to 22 per cent in 1971-72. As the fate structure 
of the Corporation had remained unchanged (2.73 paisc per k/m) in 1972 as against 
2.81 paise k/m in 1958-59) the imposition of the passenger rax has increased the burden 
of the Corporation. 

Tamil Nadu 

8. The Transport Dcpai tment of the Tamil Nadu Government also impressed on 
us about the highly labour intensive character of the passenger traffic industry. Our 
attention was specially drawn to the fact that every passenger bus gave employ ment on 
average to 10 persons, as follows:— 

(i) Two drivers and two conductors for two shifts; 

(ii) One driven and one conductor for weekly off and leave reserve; 

(iii) Three persons for store keeping, accounting, administration etc.; and 

(iv) Two persons for maintenance and repairs. 

It was estimated that an addition of 100 buses at a cost of about Rs. 90 lakhs 
could provide employment for 1,000 people. There was no gestation period for that 
increase in employment since the employment could be generated almost immediately 
after the buses were purchased. 

9. According to the Tamil Nadu Government the metropolitan transportation 
system in Madras was working at an average loss of Rs. 80 to 100 lakh per year. 
About 15 per cent of the expenditure of bus transportation was met from direct 
taxes. Apart from that there were indirect taxes paid through consumption of petrol, 
diesel, tyres, tubes etc. The consumption of petrol and diesel in the metropolitan 
Madras system was stated as about Rs. two crores of which Rs. 1 crore represented 
tax. rhe Government of Tamil Nadu represented to us that the earlier recommenda¬ 
tion of the Working Group of the Planning Commission on the metropolitan transport 
system, September, 1970 that the Go\eminent of India should give certain tax conces¬ 
sions for encouragement and maintenance of sound transportation svstems in metro¬ 
politan areas of Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, should l>e implemented forthwith 
in the interest of employment generation. They argued that if that concession could be 
expedited the metropolitan areas would he able to buy more buses and operate them 
at a break-even point which would result in increasing the employment potential 
at the rate of 1,000 persons per v \erv one crore of rupees investment. The Tamil Nadu 
Government also submitted that as far as Madras was concerned, il' a minimum 
concession of 50 per cent of the Central taxes on diesel could be given to the metro¬ 
politan areas, thev would he in a position immediately to buv 100 buses and provide 
employment for 1.000 more persons. 
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Appendix XXXIII 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Progress Under the Social Housing Schemes up to December , 1971 


Scheme 


Number of houses 
Sanctioned Completed 


Integrated Subsidised Housing Scheme for Industrial Workers 
and Economically Weaker Sections of the Community 

Low Income Group Housing Scheme 

Subsidised Housing Scheme for Plantation Workers 

Slum clearance/improvement Scheme 

Village Housing Projects Scheme 

Middle Income Group Housing Scheme 

Rental Housing Scheme for State Govt. Employees 

Land Acquisition and Development Scheme 


^i Sanctioned for acquisition 

Acres 

61,900 

(ii, Acquired 

24,500 

(iii / Developed 

14,200 


Schedule for Provision of Housities to land less workers in the 
rural areas. (Introduced in October, 

1971) 


2,30,000 1,76,300 

1,80,600 1,41,500 

7,900 1,800 

1,38,396 83,240 

80,000 50,000 

32.800 23,400 

25.800 20,300 


Source . Annual Report 1971-72, Ministry of Works and Housing. 





Appendix XXXIV 


Building Materials Requirement and Availability in Fifth Plan 


Si. Estimated availabi- Requirement of Materials for last Yea 

No. Materials lity of Building (1978-79) of the Fifth Plan 

Materials at the be¬ 
ginning of Fifth Plan 



Produc¬ 

tion 

Available 
for Cons¬ 
truction 

Total 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Residen¬ 
tial Buil¬ 
dings. 

Non-Residen- 
tial Bldgs 

Total 

buildings 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Bricks (Millions) 

24,000 

243)00 

37,500 

17,242 

8,873 

26,115 

2. Cement (Million 
Tonnes) 

18.0 

18.0 

25.90 

8.42 

9.82 

18.24 

3. Timber (Million 

Cu. Mt). 

— 

— 

4.00 

1.77 

1.05 

2.82 

4, Steel (Saleable) 
(Million Tonnes) 

7.2 

4.0 

6.90 

1.18 

3.23 

4.41 



Appendix XXXV 

List of Districts in which the Proportion of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is 
more than 33 Per cent to the Total Population of the District 


Assam 


(Total No. of Districts-11) 


Garo Hills 

85.9 

United Khasi & Janitia Hills 

81.6 

United Mikir and North 


Cachar Hills 

80.0 

Mizo Hills 

98.1 

Bihar 


(Total No. of Districts - 17) 


Santal Parganas 

45.8 

Palamau 

45.2 

Ranchi 

66.2 

Singhbhum 

50.3 

Gujarat 


(Total No. of Districts - 17) 


Panchmahals 

37.8 

Broach 

46.6 

Surat 

53.4 

Dang 

92.9 

Madhya Pradesh 


(Total No. of District»-43) 


Shahadol 

57.1 

Sidhi 

43.3 

Jhabua 

87.6 

Dhar 

58.5 

West Nimar 

51.1 

Be tul 

41.5 

Mandla 

65.6 

Chhindwara 

42.4 

Seoni 

61.4 

Surguja 

42.7 

Bilaspur 

36.3 

Rajgarh 

57.0 

Bastar 

77.8 

Maharashtra 


(Total No. of Districts - 26) 


Dhulia 

41.5 

Orissa 


(Total No. of Districts - 13) 


Kalahandi 

52.1 


Koraput 

73.3 

Sambalpur 

45.4 

Bollangir 

38.2 

Baudh Khondmals 

60.9 

Sundargarh 

67.8 

Keonjhar 

61.0 

Mayurbhanj 

69.3 

Rajasthan 


(Total No. of Districts - 26) 


Sawai Madhopur 

44.6 

Dungarpur 

64.7 

Sirohi 

40.1 

Udaipur 

38.9 

Bundi 

36.0 

Banswara 

67.2 

Uttar Pradesh 


(Total No. of Districts - 54) 


Mirzapur 

34.1 

West Bengal 


(Total No. of Districts - 16) 


Jalpaiguri 

58.3 

Gooch Bihar 

47.8 

West Dinajpur 

34.6 

Birbhum 

37.1 

Bankura 

40.6 

Purulia 

36.9 

Nagaland 


(Total of Districts - 3) 


Kahuna 

81.2 

Mokokchung 

94.5 

Tuensang 

97.0 

Union Perritorus 


Ghamba 

47.3 

Sirmur 

34.3 

Kinnaur 

89.8 

Laccadive, Minicoy and 


Amindive Islands 

97.0 

Manipur 

33.6 

Tripura 

42.0 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

90.2 


„ . Report of the Expert Group on State Enactments having a bearing on commer¬ 
cial Banks Lending to Agriculture, Reserve Bank of India. Bombay - 1971 (Appendix-N) 
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Appendix XXXVI 


State-wise Bhoodan land and Gramdan villages 
(Upto 31st March 1967) 


State 

Land 
received 
(in acres) 

Land 

Distributed 
(in acres) 

Land 
rejected 
(in acres) 

Land to 
be distri¬ 
buted (in 
acres) 

Number of 

Gramdan 

Villages 

1. Assam 

23,105 

509 

8 

22,588 

1,163 

2. Andhra Pradesh 

241,952 

103,309 

86,385 

52,258 

3,683 

3. Orissa 

189,139 

113,345 

19,846 

55,948 

6,363 

4. Uttar Pradesh 

435,574 

201,642 

173,564 

60,368 

753 

5. Kerala 

26,293 

5,774 

7,999 

12,520 

40 

6. Tamil Nadu 

80,433 

21,519 

— 

59,914 

3,319 

7. Delhi 

300 

180 

120 

— 

74 

8. Punjab 

14,739 

3,601 

3,380 

7,758 

1,280 

9. Gujarat 

103,530 

50,984 

27,994 

24,552 

751 

10. Maharashtra 

150,802 

107,111 

33,346 

5,345 

2,681 

11. Madhya Pradesh 

405,402 

156,506 

174,531 

74,365 

2,161 

12. Mysore 

20,086 

3,181 

53 

16,852 

96 

13. West Bengal 

12,960 

3,898 

8,426 



14. Bihar 

2,121,462 

331,842 

1,067,006 

722,614 

13,198 

15. Rajasthan 

432,868 

84,781 

122,488 

225,599 

1,011 

16. Himachal Pradesh 

5,240 

2,531 

— 

2,709 

— 

17. Jammu & Kashmir 

211 

5 

— 

206 

— 

Totai 

4,264,096 

1,190,718 

1,730,146 

1,343,232 

37,775 


Source : Report of the EXPERT GROUP on State Enactment* having a bearing 
on COMMERCIAL BANKS lending to AGRICULTURE, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay, 1971-Appendix-VI, 
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Appendix XXXVII 


A Scheme for the Organisation of Block Level Village Artisans Baluteder's 
Multi-purpose Cooperative Societies in Maharashtra 

The Government of Maharashtra lias realised that maximisation of production 
must go hand in hand with the re-distribution of income from the relatively rich to 
the relatively poor sections of the community so as tb increase the incentives to a 
greater production effort and to enlarge the purchasing (tower of the masses as a 
suitable base for expanded production. The maximisation of production of all goods 
and services is the foundation on which a durable and real increase in living standards 
of people must rest. Towards the achievement- of this objective a number of new 
and positive measures have been contemplated bv the Stale Government. Village- 
artisans are required to lx- assisted under a well-Conceived plan, which would held 
in the eradication of poverty and promote their economic advance. I heir productive 
and the gainful employment requires to be sustained in spite ol the service limitations 
of resources in money, trained man-power and materials. Infra-structure facilities in 
the form of electricity, roads, communications etc. are being provided for the rural 
areas, which are contributing to the enlargement of avenues of employment. The State 
Government has already announced the employment guarantee scheme in the rural 
areas. As a part of this comprehensive approach and to ensure the early development 
of village economy, it is necessary to create conditions which will increase, the produc¬ 
tivity of village artisans. To do this it is necessary to provide financial assistance 
in the form or capital investment and working technical know-how, managerial exper¬ 
tise and the means of marketing to these artisans. In Co-operative Societies of artisans 
and others engaged in village industries are organised on sufficiently large scale so as 
to make such societies viable, this purpose could be easily achieved. Since the pepole 
engaged in village crafts are scattered and. since soc ieties covering a single village and 
a .group of villages can seldom became viable, it would be necessary to coyer all 
artisans in a block and the proposed societies could cover all the village industries and 
handicrafts in the block. It is thus necessary to have revised thinking, on the subject 
of revival and development of Industrial Cooperatives in rural areas. 

The memltership of industrial Cooperative Societies consists of weaker sections of 
the community. Their main object is to see that the artisans and workers engaged 
in handicrafts’ and cottage industries control the production and marketing of their 
products with a view to sharing the profits of their work and earn better wages and 
ultimately lead a better life. The ielea is to free the artisans from expolitation b\ 
master craftsmen and financiers and to preserve and encourage the traditional art and 
skill of handicraftsmen engaged in village industries such as Having and tanning 
potterv, handicrafts etc. 

There are 1870 other industrial cooperative societies (other than handlooms and 
powerlooms) in the State of which 46% are dormant. Many or the hereditary and 
traditional industries have been decaying for various reasons, the most important of 
which is rapid industrialisation of the country. The artisans carrying on these indus¬ 
tries have lveen migrating to cities and thev have* been taking ujt other occupations. 
It is therefore necessarv to lake positive steps to resuscitate and to develop village 
industries, particularly these engaged industries, under the purview of the Khadi K: 
Village Industries Commission. 

Most of these societies have been very small uneconomic units and in the absence 
of advantages accruing from large scale production, they have found it extremelv 
difficult to survive the competion of bigger mechanised industrial units. Their pro¬ 
duction costs tend to be on the higher side and the quality of therfr products has not 
been uniformlv satisfactory. These societies have also been facing difficulties in 
securing and stocking raw materials required by them. The Co-operative Banks 
have been rather reluctant in meeting their credit requirements for their purchase 
of raw materials and for the marketing of their products. The main difficulty faced 
by these societies has been, however, in the matter of marketing products manufac¬ 
tured bv them. There is no agenev or arrangement made for the marketing of the 
products of these societies with the result that their stocks accumulate very often and 
further production comes to a standstill. This inevitably leads many of these societies 
to a state of stagnation. 

At present most other primary industrial cooperative societies face a multitude 
of difficulties in their day to day business such as securing adequate and timelv finance, 
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obtaining raw materials and securing suitable remarks for their finished goods. Unless 
some organisation is provided to overcome these difficulties these societies will not be 
able to run satisfactorily. Such an organisation has to be very close to them. The 
District Industrial Cooperative Associtions, of which there are eleven working in the 
stage, have not been able to render these services to the industrial cooperatives. Thus, 
at present there is no agency for serving the village artisans and meeting' their 
imminent needs. 


Need for a Netu Type of Industrial Society 

To remove difficulties enumerated above there is a great need for organising a society 
which will cover all the crafts in the rural areas and which will be close enough to 
the artisans to provide for financial accommodation, raw materials, technical guidance, 
guidance in financial matters and matters of marketing etc., to the village artisans at 
close range. The proposed organisation will also have to arrange for timely and 
adequate finance to ensure that it is used properly and returned in time, it will also 
hive to supervise its utilisation. 


Area of Operation 

The area of operation of the proposed society will be equivalent to the develop¬ 
ment block, as this area is just large enough to provide viability but is not too large 
to make close supervision difficult. All artisans staying in that block and carrying on 
any handicraft or village industry will be eligible for membership. The existing 
industrial cooperatives in that area will be eligible for membership. The existing 
industrial cooperatives in that area will be eligible to become members of the proposed 
society. The proposed area of operation has been clearly, strongly endorsed by the 
Committee for going into the working of the Industrial Cooperative Societies in 
Maharashtra State (Chairman: Shri V. S. Page) (Para 3-18 of the report). By asking 
the Block the area of operation, it would be easier to ensure proper supervision over 
the activities of the society by agencies concerned including the Cooperative Depart¬ 
ment. Initially the village industries artisans coming within the purview of the Khadi 
Sc Village Industries Commission would be invited to join the society. The member¬ 
ship of the society would also be open to the khadi and village industries Board, the 
Panchayat Samiti, Government, the District Central Cooperative Bank and any institu¬ 
tion registered under the Public Ti nsts Act or Society’s Registration Act doing the 
work Of village and cottage industries. . 

Committee of Management 

(1) One nominee of Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

(2) One nominee of Panchayat Samiti. 

(3) One nominee of the District Central Cooperative Bank. 

(4) One representative for every five industrial Co-operatives. 

(5) Six representatives of Artisans. 

(6) Co-operative Extension Officer-Manager-cum-Secretary. 

Concessions 

As the Society would be consisting of the weaker sections of the community, it 
could be given concessions of free audi and free supervision by Government for an 

initial period of five years. 

It is proposed to make available free the services of Cooperative Extension Officer 
and the Industries Extension Officer to the Block level society. These two posts are 
at present attached to the Panchayat Samiti at the Block level. The Cooperative 
Extension Officer will be the Manager-cum-Secretarv of the Society and the industries 
Extension Officer, who is already a trained hand, will provide technical and other 
advice required for production and marketing purposes. 

The audit of accounts of the Society will be undertaken by the auditors of the Co¬ 
operative Departments and no fees would be charged. 

Finance 

All the Financial assistance available from the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, the State Government and the Central Financial Agencies, will be given 
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only to the Block Level Cooperative Society, which will arrange to disburse them 
individually or to their groups or to their existing cooperatives and it will be the 
responsibility of the society to watch its utilisation and ensure speedy and prompt 
recovery of its dues. The CFA will appoint special recovery assistant in the area 
of operation of each Block level society and bear its cost. 

Finance required for capital expenditure for procurement of tools and equip¬ 
ment etc., will be provided by the kliadi and Village Industries Commission. The 
working capital finance provided by the Commission will be made available to the 
Block level society on the same terms and conditions as may be laid down 
by the Commission. The Production and marketing finance available from the 
R.B.I will be routed through the Apex Cooperative Bank and the CFAs. on the usual 
terms and conditions. The State Government may consider the question of subsidising 
the interest rate to the extent required on the merits of each case. 

The society will also be granted all financial assistance by the Government under 
the State aid to Industries Rules and the existing schemes under SSI. 11, such as Govern¬ 
ment share capital contribution on 1:2 basis, loan for purchase of share by individual 
members (?■ 75% of the cost of the shares, grant financial assistance for purchase or 
tool and equipment (50% loan and 50% subsidy upto a maximum of Rs 20,000), 
financial assistance for construction of godowns/work sheds to the extent of Rs 24,000 
(2/S rd as loan and (1/3 rd as subsidv). 


Role of the Central Financing Agencies 

The success of the proposed society will depend, to a large degree, on making 
timely and adequate production and marketing finance available to them. The Central 
Financing agencies will have to shoulder the responsibility of providing such finance 
to them and it would be advisable for the CFAs, to earmark upto 201 0 of their 
loanable funds for providing finance to the artisan members of these societies. 

The CFAs would also be required to exercise close supervision over the working of 
these societies and to enable them to do this as well as to consider the financial needs 
of these societies it would be necessary for the CFAs to set up a sub-committee con¬ 
sisting of the Chairman of the CFA and two representatives of these block societies in 
the district. 

The C.F.As. should also be prepared to share loss if any suffered by the member 
societies as this is a useful socio-economic activity for bringing up the weaker sections 
of the real community. It would be a good idea if loss (if any) are shared by the 
C.F.A and Government on a 50:50 basis. 


Total Financial Outlay 

The position about the total number of artisans engaged in 7 industries which 
are intended to be provided assistance under the proposed scheme as also the rate 
at which the assistance p"r artisan and the total funds required for the purpose is 
indicated in the statement attached. The total number of 2.64 lakh artisans are 
proposed to be covered over a period of 7 years at a propressively increasing rate. 
During the first two years 5 and 10 per cent of the artisans are intended to Ire covered. 
'Iht total amount of capital expcnditiue spread over a period of 7 years is estimated 
to be of the order of Rs. 09 lakhs and Rs. 100 lakhs respectively, the total being Rs. 297 
lakhs. 



Appendix XXXVIII 


Industry-wise Production, Sale, Employment and Earnings for the Year 
1969-70 Khadi and Village Industries 


SI. 

No. Industry 

Produc¬ 
tion tRs. 
crores) 

Employment In Lakh Persons) 

Sale i-- A --——— ' 

(Rs. Crores) Full Part- Total Earnings 

time time (Rs. Crores 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Khadi 

25.64 

26.09 

1.27 

9.73 

11.00 

14.93 

2. Processing of Cereals and 






pulses 

15.11 

3.28 

0.08 

0.33 

0.41 

0.29 

3. Village Oil 

21.11 

21.13 

0.19 

0.11 

0.30 

1.71 

4. Village Leather 

5.59 

6.43 

0.16 

0.13 

0.29 

1.20 

5. Cottage Match 

0.24 

0.25 

0.01 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

6. Gur & Khandsari 

19.61 

17.60 

— 

1.14 

1.14 

2.51 

7. Palm Gur 

6.39 

7.12 

— 

3.09 

3.09 

2.97 

8. NEO & Soap 







(a) Seed Collection 

0.72 



1.58 


0.66 

(b) Oil Production 

0.49 

1.47 

0.01 

0.04 

1.67 

0.08 

(c) Soap Manufacture 

1.40 



0.04 


0.11 

9. Hand Made Paper 

0.61 

0.66 

0.04 

- 

0.04D 

0.21 

10. Bee-Keeping 

1.16 

1.16 

— 

1.24 

1.24 

— 

11. Village Pottery 

2.34 

42.3 

0.23 

0.21 

0.44 

1.15 

12. Fibre 

1.27 

1.26 

0.08 

0.09 

0.17D 

0.78 

13. C. & B. Industry 

1.32 

1.39 

0.03 

0.01 

0.04 

0.28 

14. Limb Industry 

0.19 

0.19 

0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.09 

15. Gobar Gas 







(Methane) 

0.21 

— 


-- 

— 

— 

16. Forest Plant & 







Fruits for Medicinal 

0.10 

0.05 

K 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

Purposes 







17. Shellac 

X 

X 

K 

0.02 

0.02 

X 

18. Gums & Resins 

0.02 

0.03 

K 

0.04 

0.04 

— 

19. Katha Manufac- 

0.13 

0.03 

K 

0.02 

0.02 

0.05 

turing Industry 







20. Fruit Processing 







and Preservation 

0.01 

0.01 

K 

K 

K 

X 

21. Cane & Bamboo 







Industry 

0.04 

0.04 

K 

K 

K 

0.02 

Total 

103.62 

90.62 

2.11 

17.89 

20.00D 

27.14 


X=Less than Rs. 50,000 K = Less than 500 persons. 

D=Does not include casual workers. 


Souq.ce Statistical Statements to Annual Report 1969-70 of Khadi and village Indus¬ 
tries Commission 
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Appendix XXXIX 


Section of 

Population 

Per Capital Consumption of Different Sections of 


Rural Population 


Urban Population 


1968-69 

(Rs.) 

1980-81 

(Rs.) 

Index 

with 

1968-69 

Base 

1968-69 

(Rs.) 

1980-81 

(Rs.) 

Index 

with 

1968-69 

Base 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

0-5 

. 127.2 

115.1 

90.5 

133.1 

115.1 

86.5 

5-10 

. 173.4 

200.3 

115.5 

191.3 

199.5 

104.3 

10-20 

215.0 

255.0 

118.6 

248.0 

258.7 

104.3 

20-30 

. 260.8 

317.7 

121.8 

311.9 

325.6 

104.3 

30-40 

. 304.3 

383.9 

126.2 

374.6 

393.3 

105.0 

40-50 

. 349.0 

485.0 

139.0 

441.6 

497.4 

112.6 

50-60 

. 401.5 

578.1 

144.0 

518.0 

671.2 

129.6 

60-70 

458.7 

677.9 

147.8 

610.8 

934.4 

153.0 

70-80 

537.7 

794.6 

147.8 

751.5 

1149.6 

153.0 

80-90 

. 678.6 

1002.9 

147.8 

987.4 

1510.5 

153.0 

90-95 

. 875.1 

1293.2 

147.8 

1344.1 

2056.2 

153.0 

95-100 . 

. 1544.6 

2282.6 

147.8 

2263.4 

3462.5 

153.0 

All Sections 

. 456.6 

644.1 

141.1 

621.0 

865.7 

139.4 


Source : “Poverty in India" by V.M. Dandekar and Nilakantha Rath, Indian School 
of Political Economy, 1971, Table 3.6, page. 44: 








Appendix XL 


Central and State Schemes for Employment Generation 

1. A summary of the Central and State Schemes for employment generation is 
at pages 415-416. 

2. The schemes of Central Ministries covering inter alia employment generation 
in agriculture, industry, etc. are at pages 417-420. This is incomplete ana presents 
the particulars up to April, 1072 only. 

5. The schemes of Central Ministries covering inter alia employment generation 
in housing and urban development, nutrition programmes, rural water supply, voca¬ 
tional guidance and training are at pages 421—424. These particulars also are limited 
to: April, 1972. 

4. The schemes formulated by the State Governments and Union Territories under 
specific programmes of employment generation during 1972-73 are at pages 425-449. 
These cover only 15 States and three Union Territories. As more schemes are under 
formulation by the remaining States and Union Territories and the particulars are 
not available under this head, the statements may be deemed as incomplete for the 
present. Percentage outlay shared by the Centre and the States have not been given 
in most cases as this information is not available. 

5. Some supplementary information is at pages 450-451. 

6. The information is based on published documents and that available with the 
Planning Commission. 



Summary of the CentraljState Governments Schemes 
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Mysore (Gontd.) 2. Establishment of Rs 130.01 lakhs dur- .. Do. .. .. .. 300 Agro- To establish 30 Agro- 

' Agro-Service Centres ing 1972-73 i.e. 117.16 persons Industry service Centres in differ- 

lakh* for 9 months rnt parts of the State 

during 1972-73. These 
centres will be located 
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Mysore (Cencld.) 26. Employment Rs 55,200 per annum .. 1972-73 .. .. .. 23 Employment 23 graduates in Pharmacy 

Assistance to Phar- i.e. Rs 41,400 fon 9 persons and Train- will be employed on a 

macists (B. Pharma months ing stipend of Rs 200 p.m. 

Graduates) each, in all the District 

Hospitals and four other 
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I,(i) Scheme for In- Rs 50 lakhs .. 1972-73 Industries ., .. 50 Industrial To take up B type and C 

dustrial Estate (Supple- Department persons type sheds at Rourkela, 

ment to + 16,000 Talcher and Sunabeds, 

an exis- mandays the Industrial townships, 

ting scheme) or 66 men 
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Rajasthan (Gontd.) 2. Programme of Rs 175 lakhs 1972-73 .. .. .. 7,788 Roads and (i) To provide approach 

Construction of man- slums roads in order to enable 

roads and improve- years clearance rural electrification works 

ment of slums. to be extended by con¬ 

necting the villages to 
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i. Construction of Rs 21 lakhs Do. .. ,, .. 6,275 Housing To provide suitable hous- 

houses for members man- ing to members of the 

of Scheduled Castes/ years 4- Scheduled castes and 

Tribes. 3,000 scheduled tribes. 
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State (50:50) 
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Chandigarh 1. Education—start- Rs 47,000 during 100% by 1972-73 .. - 9 full Education To spread education in 

ing of three nursery 1972-73 centre time the villages and also for 

schools in rural and 3 part- creating. 
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Appendix-XLI 


Immediate/For internal circulation only 
No. Plan/22/72-ECU(Tech) 

Government of India 

EXPERT COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

Vigyan Bhavan Annexe, 

New Delhi, dated 30th Sept,. 1972. 

Working Group on the Plan Office Memorandum 


In compliance with the orders of Shri B. Bhagavati, M.P., Chairman of the 
Committee dated 17-8-1972, a copy each of the following is sent herewith for informa¬ 
tion, perusal and comments, if any, at a very early date. 


1. Statements I to V with explanatory notes on employment generation on the 
basis of plan outlays and expenditure during the Five Year Plans on large and 
medium industries, Agriculture, animal husbandry, dairying and milk supply. 
This will assist intra-sectoral comparison; 


2. Statements VI to X with explanatory notes on plan outlays and expenditure 
on health and Power (electricity), education, industries (large, medium, village 
and small industries), agriculture (major irrigation, minor irrigation, agricul¬ 
tural productions and community development). The following are the anne- 
xures to these statements: 

(a) List of States and Union Territories as they have varied from one Plan to 
another due to reorganisation etc. (Annexure I); 

(b) A note on employment norms etc., with appendices (i) and (ii) Annexure 
II). 

3. The data have been collected by the respective Working Groups from the 
plan documents and have not been revised according to the mid-term apprai¬ 
sals. A simple statistical exercise on employment generation covering the par¬ 
ticular heads of outlays and expenditure given in the plan documents, has 
been attempted, subject to the limitations of the data furnished to the plan 
group. Views and comments based on departmental examination carried out 
by Members/Officers in charge of plan co-ordination etc. may be forwarded 
to the undersigned before the 10th October, 1972, as far as possible. 


4. It is proposed to recast the statements alter ihe receipt of comments from 
various authorities. 


(Sd.) B. N. NA1R, 
Director (plan) 
30-9-1972 


To 


1. The Chairman and Members of the Committee (by name) 

2. Chairman and members of Working Group on the Plan 

3. Directors/Jt. Director/Dy. Director 

4. US/SROs/RO 

5. P.S. to Chairman/Sr. P.A. to M.S. 
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Statement 

Statement showing the total employment generation on the basis of allocation and expendi¬ 
ture under Large and Medium Industries on the basis of the norms of employment- 
@1700 man-years per crore of total expenditure in the construction phase. 


(Rs. in crorcs) (In ’000 man years) 


Plan Period 

Outlay 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Employment 
on the basis 

generation 

of 

Remarks 



Outlay 

Expendi¬ 

ture 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

First Plan 
(1951-56) 

17.41 

13.48 

29.6 

(36.3) 

22.9* 

(28.1) 

♦lesser emp¬ 
loyment due 
to lesser ex¬ 
penditure 

Second Plan 

(1956-61) 

21.09 

38.75 

35.9 

.46.4) 

65.9@ @More em- 
(85.1) ployment 

due to 
higher ex¬ 
penditure 

Third Plan 
(1961-66) 

68.82 

93.73 

117.0 

(117.0) 

159.3@ 
(159.3)@ 


Three Annual Plans 
(1966-69) 

— 

86.44 

— 

146.9 

(109.7) 


Fourth Plan 
(1969-74) 

156.70 

— 

266.4 

(153.6) 

— 



@Source : Employment Trends and Prospects—I-abour and Employment Division, 

Planning Commission, November, 1960. 

N. B. —1. Figures in brackets indicate the employment generation on the prices prevai¬ 
ling in the year (calendar) preceding the plan period. 

2. Outlay and expenditure data relate to the total of States and Union Terri- 
toties, wherever available. 
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Statement 

Statement showing the total employment generation on the basis of allocation of exendi- 
lure under Village Small Industries on the basis of the norms of employment-@1700 
man years per crore of total expenditure in tke costruction phase. 


(Rs, in crore) (In ’000 man-years) 


Han period 

Outlay 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Employment generation 

on the basis of Remarks 

Outlay Expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

First plan 
(1951-56) 

12.03 

10.07 

20.5 

(25.2) 

17.1 In col. 5 

(21.0) Fall in em¬ 

ployment le¬ 
vels accoun- 

Second Plan 
(1956-61) 

119.68 

809.8 

203.5 

(262.9) 

137.7 ted for by 

(177.9) lower levels 

of expendi¬ 
ture. 

Third Plan 
(1961-66) 

141.28 

103.19 

(240.2) 

(240.2) 

175.4 

(175.4) 

Three Annual Plans 
(1966-69) 

— 

47.53 

-- 

80.8 

(60.4) 

Fourth Plan 
(1969-74) 

135.57 


230.5 

(132.9) 

— 


@Source : Employment Trends and Prospects'—Labour and Employment Division, 
Planning Commission, November, 1960. 

JV. B .—1 Outlay and expenditure data relate to the total of States and Union Terri¬ 
tories data. 

2. Figures in brackets indicate the employment generation on the prices prevai¬ 
ling in the year (calendar) preceding the plan period. 
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Statement III 

Statement showing the total employment generation on the basis of allocation and expen¬ 
diture under Agricultural Productions on the basis of the norms of employment@5200 
man years per crore of total expenditure in the Construction phase. 


(Rs. in crores) (In ’000 man-years) 


Plan period 

Outlay 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Employment generation 
on the basis 

Remarks 




Outlay 

Exendi- 

turc 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

First Plan 
(1951-56) 

117.25 

113.99 

609.7 

(748.5-t-) 

592.7* 

(727.7)* 

*Fal! in em¬ 
ployment le¬ 
vels accoun¬ 
ted for by 
lower levels 
of expendi¬ 
ture. 

Second plan 
(1956-61) 

73.00 

92.28 

379.6 

(490.3) 

479.9£ 
(619.9)£ 


Third Plan 
(1961-66) 

189.49 

179.91 

985.3 

(985.3) 

935.5* 

(935.5)* 

£ High le¬ 
vels of em¬ 
ployment due 
to higher 

expenditure. 

Three Annual Plans 
(1966-69) 

193.62 

147.48 

1006.8 

(752.1) 

766.9* 

(572.9)* 


Fourth Flan 
(1969-74) 

329.22 


1711.9 

(987.3) 

— 



@Source : Employment Trends and Prospects—Labour and Employment Division, 

Planning Commission, November, 1960. 

A. B. —(1) Outlay and expenditure relate to the total of States and Union Territories 
data. 

(2) Figures in brackets indicate the employment generation calculated on the 
prices prevailing in the year (calendar) preceding the plan period. 
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Statement IV 

Staterritnt showing the total employment generation on the basis of allocation and expen¬ 
diture under Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Milk Supply on the basis of the 
noms of employment-1750* man-years per crors of total expenditure in Reconstruc¬ 
tion phase. 


(Rs. in crores) (In ’000 man-years) 


Plan Period 

Outlay 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Employment generation 

on the basis of Remarks 

Outlay Expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

First Plan 
(1951-56) 

18.77 

14.93@ 

32.8 

(40.3) 

26.1 @ @Lesser em- 
(32.0) ployment due 
to lesser 

expenditure. 

Second Plan 
(1956-61) 

50.23 

33.09 

87.9 

(113.5) 

33.1@ 

(42.8) 

Third Plan 
(1961-66) 

78.74 @ 

N.A. 

137.8 

(137.8) 

— 

Three Annual Plans 
(1966-69) 

62.92 

51.41 

110.1 

(82.2) 

90.0@ 

(67.2) 

Fourth Plan 
(1969-74) 

118.04 

J [tli \ 

206.6 

(119.1) 

— 


*Source Employment Tends and Prospects—Labour and Employment Division, 
Planning Commissions November, 1960. 

JV. B. —(1) Outlay and expenditure data relate to the total of States and Expenditure, 
wherever available. 

(2) Figures In brackets indicate the employment generation on the prices 
prevailing in the year (calendar) preceding the plan period. 




Statement showing the total employment generation on the basis of Plan outlay and expenditure under various heads on the basis of the norms (*) 
of employment given in the statements I, II, III, & IV‘A’ and ‘B'columns represent employment in thousand man-years on the basis of outlays and 
expenditure respectively. 
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.\.B. —Figures in brackets indicate the employment generation in thousand man-years on the basis of prices prevailing in the year (calendar) 
preceding the Plan period, by assuming that employment norms of the Planning Commission hold good for the Third Plan Period, 1961-66 
on 1960 prices, thereby generalising that the employment norms for the First, Second, Three Annual and Fourth Plans will hold good by conver¬ 
ting the employment norms of 1960 on the basis of the prices of 1950, 1955, 1965 and 1968 respectively. 
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Explanatory note to Statements I to V 

1 Statements I to V have been selectively prepared from the Second* set viz. VI to X, 
and these depict the figures of employment generated in the First, Second, Third, three 
Annual Plans and Fourth Plan, on the basis of (i) employment norms adopted by 
the Planning Commission on 1960 prices (see Appendix to Annexure II) and (ii) em¬ 
ployment norms calculate^ on the basis of prices prevailing in the preceding (calendar) 
year to the Plan period. The figures of outlays and expenditure given in the state¬ 
ments are in respect of States and Union Territories only, that is to say, they exclude 
the programmes in the Central Sector. These statements refer to estimated direct 
employment in mandays and do not cover indirect employment or social cost-benefit. 
Diversion of outlays and expenditure by States leading to rise or fall in employment 
levels are not reflected in the statements as the facts relating thereto cannot be had 
from plan documents. These statements may be read in the context of employment 
norms given in annexure No. 2 and calculations arc explained in paras 14—16 of the 
present note. 

From the statements, the following inferences may be drawn:— 

Statement I—Large and Medium Industries 

(1) There has been increasing trend in the investment allocation, expenditure 
incurred and employment generation from one Plan period to another. 

(2) In the First Plan period, the employment generated was lower than the 
estimated employment figure because of shortfalls in expenditure incurred as against 
the investment allocated. 

Statement II—Village and Small Industries 

(5) There was sharp increase in the employment generation from the First Plan 
to Second Plan due to higher allocation of investment and expenditure incurred. 
In the Third Plan, although there was higher outlay as well as in actual expenditure 
incurred over the Second Plan, the extent of employment generation was lower than 
that of the Second Plan due to the relatively higher pi ires that prevailed during the 
Third Plan. Subsequently, in the Fourth Plan, the investment allocation as well as 
the employment generation remained on the lower side, thereby indicating that the 
Village and Small Industries had received a lower degree of attention. 

(4) In the first three Plans, the actual extent of employment generation was lower 
than the estimated employment figure evidently due to the lower levels of expenditure 
incurred against the investment allocated. 

Statement III—Agricultural Production 

(b) There has been increasing trend in the investment allocated from one Plan 
period to another (excluding the three annual plans) except in the Second Plan, the 
investment allocation was of a lower order than in the First Plan, and this has, 
therefore, resulted in lower level of employment generation. 

(6) Although there was an increase in the investment allocation from Rs. 189.49 
crores in the Third Plan to Rs, -329.22 crores in the Fourth Plan, the employment 
generation was well-high the same due to high levels of costs and prices in the Fourth 
Plan period. This would indicate that from the employment generation angle, there 
was actually no effective increase registered in the allocation in the Fourth Plan. 

(7) In the First Plan arid the three Annual Plan periods, the level of effehtive 
employment generation was of a lower order than the anticipated figure due to lower 
expenditure incurred as against the overall investment allocated 


Statement IV — Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Milk Supply 

(8) There has been increasing trend in the actual allocation of investment from 
one plan period to another, excluding the three Annual Plans whose figures are not 
comparable to the five year Plan periods. 


* Figures for Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Milk Supply, have been separately 
called out and they are not shown in the second set of Statements VI to X. 
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(9) There has, however, been an increasing trend in the employment generation 
except in the Fourth Plan, which teas of a lower order than the Third Plan due to 
rise in the costs and prices. Nevertheless, the allocation in the Fourth Plan under 
th(s head is higher than in the Third Plan. 


(10) In the First, Second and Three Annual Plan Periods, the effective employ¬ 
ment generation was lower than the anticipated figure largely due to lower levels of 
expenditure as against the investment allocation. 


Statement V—Combined figures of employment generation on (i) Large and Medium 
Industries, ( ii) Village and Small Industries, (Hi) Agricultural Production and 
(iv) Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Milk Supply. 

(11) Among these four groups there has been maximum employment generation 
in all the Plans on Agricultural Production, relatively due to (i) higher allocation and 
expenditure in the Plans periods; and (ii) higher employment norms than the remaining 
three groups. 


(12) In the First and Fourth Plans, the employment generation on Village and 
Small Industries was of a lower order than the large and medium industries, due to 
lower levels of allocation as well as expenditure, particularly, in the First Plan, on 
Village and Small Industries. However, in the Third Plan and Three Annual Plans 
Periods, the employment generation on Village and Small Industries was higher than 
in the Large and Medium Industries on account of higher allocation in the Third 
Plan Period and higher expenditure in the Third and Three Annual Plan periods, 
whereas the employment norms for both the Large and Medium Industries and Village 
and Small Industries remained the same. 


(13) Among all the foregoing four groups, the minimum employment generation 
has been on Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Milk Supply in all the Plans, except 
in the (i) First Plan where the actual and anticipated emplovinent generation was 
higher than the Large and Medium and Village and Small Industries due to higher 
expenditure as well as allocation, and during the (ii) Second Plan, where, although 
the anticipated employment generation was higher than the Large and Medium 
Industries due to higher allocation, the actual employment generation on Animal Hus¬ 
bandry etc. Gtoup was minimum due to the lower expenditure. The employment 
norms for all the three Groups viz. Large and Medium Industries, Village and Small 
Industries and Animal Husbandry, Dairv and Milk Supplv is almost' same. (See note 
on employment norms at Anenxure No. II). 


From above, it may he concluded that minimum attention has been given to 
the Animal Husbandry, Dairy' and Milk Supply Group so far. 


Estimate of outlays for the Fifth Five Year Plan 

(14) If we assume employment generation during the Fifth Plan on the same 
magnitude as would be generated in the Fourth Plan, on the basis of this exercise, 
thp outlays for the various programmes may have to be raised by almost 17 per cent 
i.e. Rs. 125.72 crores over the Fourth Plan outlay of Rs. 739.53 crores for these four 
heads, making a total of Rs. 865.25 crores bv taking also into consideration the price 
rises during the interval. 


(15) The conversion factors used for calculating the employment norms for various 
plan periods have been worked out on the basis of Working Class Consumer Price 
Indices)- which are as follows: — 

(16) If we assume that employment norms of Planning Commission hold good for 
the Third Plan period, 1961-66 on 1960 prices, we can generalise that the employment 
norms for the First, Second, Three Annual, Fourth and Fifth Plans, will hold good 
by converting the employment norms of 1960 on the basis of prices for 1950, 1955, 
1965, 1968 and 1973 respectively. 


t Source ; Yojana, Vol. XVI, No. 17, September, 1972. 



(i) First P)an-1951-56 = 

(ii) Second Plan-1956-61 = 

(iii) Three Annual Plans = 

(1966-69) 

(iv) Fourth Plan 1969-74 = 

(v) Fifth Plan 1974-79 = 


Conversion factors for the : 


124 = 

Toi 

1.2278 

11 

1.2917 

124 = 

166 

0.747 

124 = 

215 

0.5767 

124 = 

251 (estimated) 

0.494 


OUTLAYS AND EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH 
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Explanatory note to Statement VI 
Outlay and Expenditure of Health 

Separate data on Rural and Urban Health Programmes arc not available and as 
such figures of outlays and expenditure are given under one head viz. Health. 

From the statement, the following inferences may be drawn:— 

(i) There has been decreasing trend in the percentage allocation under this head, 

from 11.9% in the First Plan to 2.9% in the Fourth Plan. But, during 
the three annual Plans, there has been almost the same percentage of allocation. 

(ii) There has been higher percentage of allocation in the Union Territories as 
compared with the States. 

(iii) Among the States, the percentage of allocation was the highest for West Bengal 
and rather low for Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore. 

(iv) Among the Union Territories, percentage of allocation was high in respect 
of Delhi, Goa, Daman and Diu and Pondicherry. As against this, the per¬ 
centage of allocation was the minimum for the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 


The following table shows (he minimum ami maximum percentage of allocation 
of Health in States and Union Territories:— 



All India 

Minimum 


Maximum 


(combined) 




First Plan 

11.9 

(i) 3.9 (Andhra 

23.3 

(W.B.) 



Pradesh) 





(ii)) O.O(Andaman) 

26.8 

(Delhi) 

Second Plan 

8.2 

3.8 (Orissa) 

13.0 

(W.B.) 


4.2 (Andaman) 

21.4 

(Pondicherry) 

Third Plan 

7.3 

5.7 (Orissa & 

7.9 

(Kerala) 



Punjab) 

5.2 (Andaman) 

23.1 

(Pondicherry) 

Annual Plan 

3.5 

2.0 (Andhra Pra- 

4.7 

(Nagaland) 

1966-67 


desh) 

3.2 (L.A.M.- 

12.7 

(NEFA) 



Islands) 



Annual Plan 

3.5 

2.3 (Maba- 

6.6 

(Nagaland) 

1967-68 


rashtra) 

3.5 (H.P.) 

12.0 

(NEFA) 

Annual Plan 

3.7 

2.1 (Punjab) 

5.8 

(Nagaland) 

1968-69 


2.8 (H.P.) 

11.9 

(Pondicherry) 

Fourth Plan 

2.9 

1.8 (Gujarat) 

4.8 

(WM 


1.7 (Andaman) 

7.5 

(Goa, Daman 
& Diu). 



(v) The range difference in the percentage allocation on health has steadily 
gone down front (3.9—23.3 = 19.4) in First Plan to 1.8—4.8 = 3.0) in Fourth Plan 
among States and (0.0—26.8 = 26.8) in First Plan to 1.7—7.5 = 5.8) in Fourth 
Plan among Union Territories. 

fvi) During the First, Second and Fourth Plans, the percentage of expenditure 
on health to the total State outlay as well as total State expendiure was of a 
lower order as compared with the percentage allocation on health. However, 
in the Third Plan, percentage expenditure on health to the total State outlay 
(7.7%) was higher than the percentage allocation on health (7.3%) but per 
centage expenditure on health of the total State expenditure- (7.2%) wa> 
slightly less than the percentage allocation on health (7.3%). 

In the three Annual Plans percentage expenditure as well as allocation on health 
was nearly the same. 


OUTLAYS AND EXPENDITURE ON POWER 
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Thil-ihcludes 

•This includes 

This includes 

‘This includes 
States; 


Andhra Pradesh and Hyderabad State; 

Saurashtra and Kutch States; 

Travancore and Cochin States; 

Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh, 


This relates to Bombay State;, 

This includes Mysore and Gootg States;' 

’This includes Punjab and PEPSU States; 

•This includes Rajasthan and Ajmer States; 

•This includes Rs. 3,800 lakhs for Meghalaya’s Fourth Five Year Plan; 
10 This includes Rs. 388 lakhs for hill areas in Assam; 


“Excluding rural electrification schemes in Madhya Pradesh; 

“Figures include Haryana State also; 

“Expenditure data under Fourth Plan relate for two years viz. 1969-70 and 1970-71; 

“Provisional; 

“Figures include Nagaland also; 

“Includes Rs. 12.2 crores, Centre’s share of DVC and additional provision ofRs. 70.36 
lakhs for NES and Community Projects; 

“Includes Rs. 12.2 crores, Centre's share of DVC; 

“Does not include an expenditure of Rs. 8.39 crores incurred during 1951 on Urban and 
Rural Water Supply and Sanitation Schemes; 

“Incomplete figures for Meghalaya in Assam; 

“Separate data on expenditure under the heads of Generation Scheme, Transmission & 
Distribution, RuraFElcctrification and Investigation and Miscellaneous are not avail¬ 
able. 

@ This has not been calculated as there is too much difference in the areas of the State 
for which'expenditure on the Power and State outlay have been given. 


Source 

1. First Plan—Outlays and Expenditure 

2. Second Plan—Outlays 

3. Third Plan—Expenditure (Estimated) 

4. Annual Plan, 1966-67—Outlays and 
Expenditure on power. 


Name of the Publications 

Review of the First Five Year Plan, May 
1957 

Planning Commission (pp-340-42, 370-72, 
395-97) 

Second Five Year Plan, 1956 Planning 
Gommission7(pp-620-643) 

Third Five Year Plan, Planning Commissi¬ 
on (pp-740-49) 

Annual Plan Progress Report, (1966-67) 
Planning Commission (Appendix 2.1,2.2), 
5.1) 
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5. Annual Plan, 1967-68—Outlays and 
Expenditure on Power. 

6. (i) Annual Plan, 1968-69—State 
Outlayjand Expenditure on Power. 

(ii) Annual Plan, 1966-67, 1967-68 
—State expenditure. 

7. Fourth Plan—Outlays 


8. Remaining data 


Annual Plan Progress Report, 1967-68, 
Planning Commission (Appendix 2.3, 2.4,8.2) 

Annual Plan Progress Report, 1968-69, Plann¬ 
ing Commission (Appendix 2.3, 2.4,8.1) 


Fourth Five Year Plan. Planning Commission 
(pp. 67, 282-83) 

Planning’Gommission. 
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Explanatory note to Statement YD 

Outlays and Expenditure on Power 

Data on Outlay and Expenditure on Agriculture, Industries, Rural and Urban 
Electricity are not available separately and as such only the data under one head viz. 
power have been given here for all the Plans except for the Fourth Five Year Plan 
data relate to Generation Schemes, Transmission and Distribution, Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion and Investigation and Total on Power. 

From the statement, the following inferences may be drawn:— 

(i) There has been an increasing trend in the percentage allocation from 18.1% 
in First Plan to 28.5% in the Fourth Plan; 

(ii) The percentage expenditure on Power to the total State/UT outlay, as well 
total State/U.T. expenditure has been higher than the percentage allocation on 
Power during the Plans "except in the First Plan where the percentage expendi¬ 
ture on Power, was slightly less; 


(iii) The following table shows the minimum and maximum percentage allocation 
on Power in States and Union Territories:— 



All India 


Minimum 

Maximum 


(combined) 





1 


2 

3 

First Plan 

18.1 

(i) 

3.4 (W.B.) 

37.9 (Kerala) 



(ii) 

0.0 (Delhi) 

17.6 (Pondicherry) 




Andaman & 




& NEFA 


Second Plan 

19.0 

(i) 

(ii) 

6.6 (Assam) 

0.3 (Andaman) 

33.3 (Tamil Nadu) 
23.8 (Delhi) 

Third Plan 

23.1 

(i) 

13.3 (J&K) 

38.4 (A.P.) 



(ii) 

1.4 (Andaman) 

20.3 (Delhi) 

Annual Plan 

25.6 

(i) 

10.8 (Nagaland) 

43.0 (Punjab) 

1966-67 


(ii) 

5.6 (NEFA) 

37.5 (Delhi) 

Annual Plan 

30.1 

(i) 

12.5 (Nagaland) 

44.5 (Punjab) 

1967-68 


(“) 

0.0 (Chandigarh) 




- 

36.0 (Delhi) 

Annual Plan 

29.2 

(i) 

6.8 (Nagaland) 

51.0 (Punjab) 

1968-69 


(ii) 

5.5 (Pondi- 




cherry) 

34.2 (Delhi) 

Fourth Plan 

28.5 

(i) 

5.7 (Nagaland) 

40.6 (Punjab) 



(ii) 

3.9 (Andaman) 

25.9 (Delhi) 


Among the States, the minimum percentage of (not on) allocation in the First 
Plan was 3.4 in West Bengal and in the Fourth Plan, it was 5.7 in Nagaland. The 
maximum percentage of allocation in the First Plan was 37.9 in Kerala and in the 
Fourth Plan it was raised to 40.6 in Punjab. 

Among the Union Territories, the minimum percentage of allocation in the 
First Plan was zero in the Andamans, Delhi and NEFA whereas in the Fourth Plan 
it went upto 3.9 in the Andamans. The maximum percentage of allocation in the 
First Plan was 17.6 in Pondicherry and in the Fourth Plan 25.9 in Delhi. 

(iv) In the Fourth Plan, the percentage allocation on Generation Schemes, 
Transmission and Distribution, Rural Electrification and Investigation and 
Miscellaneous is 14.2, 9.8, 4.2 and 0.3 respectively, i.e. 4.2% (1/7 of the total 
Power) allocation is given for Rural Electrification. 

The percentage allocation on Rural Electrification (i) among the States was 
minimum in Nagaland (0.2) and maximum in Bihar (6.8) and (ii) among the Union 
Territories minimum in Tripura (0.9) and maximum in Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
(14.8); whereas no allocation has been made to Chandigarh and Pondicherry under the 
aforesaid head. 
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Statement VIII (a( 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLAN OUTLAY ON EDUCATION 



Amount (Rs. crores) 



Percentage 


Sub-bead 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

Fourth 

Plan 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

Fourth 

Plan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

E.ementary Edu¬ 
cation 

93 

89 

209 

V 

235 

54.7 

29.0 

37.3 

28.6 

Secondary Edu¬ 
cation 

22 

51 

88 

118 

13.0 

16.6 

15.7 

14.3 

University Edu¬ 
cation 

15 

57 

82 

184 

8.8 

18.6 

14.6 

22.4 

C ther Programmes : 









Social Education 

5 

5 

6 

8 

2.9 

J.6 

1.1 

1.0 

Physical Education 
& Youth Welfare 

12 

73 

12 

. . 

7.1 

17.3 

2.1 


Others 



11 

140 


•• 

2.0 

17.0 

Cultural Prog¬ 

rammes 

* 

4 

10 

13 

. . 

1.3 

1.8 

1.6 

Sub Total 

Technical Educa¬ 
tion 

147 

23 

259 

48 

413 

698 

125 

86.5 

13.5 

84.4 

15.6 

74.6 

25.6 

84.8 

15.2 


Grand Total 

170 

307 

560 

823 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


♦The outlay on cultural programmes in 1st Plan • was included under other 
programmes. 




Total Plan Outlay and Plan Outlay on Education by State and Union Territory 
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* Separate outlay for General and Technical education not available, 
t Figures for 1st two plans relate to composite Bombay State. 

Note :— Figures in Brackets are percentages to total outlay. 
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PLAN EXPENDITURE 


State/Union 

Territories 

1 st 

Plan* 


2 nd 

Plan* 



Total 

plan 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Plan Ex¬ 
penditure 
on Edu¬ 
cation 

Total 

Plan 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Expenditure 6n Education Total 

,- A -V plan 

Genl. Tech. Total Expen- 
Edu. Edu. Edu. diturc 



Total Edu. 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra Pradesh 

6,420.6 

261.4 

(4.07) 

18,064} 968 

(5.36) 

214' 

(1.8) 

1,182 

(6.5) 

34,478 

Assam 

2,105.7 

111.8 

(5.31) 

6,315 

675 

(10.69) 

168 

(2.66) 

843 

(13.3) 

13,224 

Bihar 

7,326.3 

763.4 

(10.4) 

17,687 

1,697 

(9.59) 

194 

(1.10) 

1,891 

(10.7) 

33.174 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

£ 

£ 

14,683 NA 

Included in Punjab 

NA 

1.078 

(7.3) 

23,768 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1,109.2 

46.8 

(4.2) 

2,682 

213 

(7.94) 

24 

(0.89) 

237 

(8.8) 

6,124 

Kerala 

£ 


7,900 

NA 

NA 

1,119 

(14.2) 

18,159 

Madhya Pradesh 

. 4,25,611 

899,5 

(21.13) 

14,550 

1,230 

(8.45) 

229 

(1.57) 

1,459 

(10.0) 

28,835 

Maharashtra 

15,619.1 

4,637.0 

(29.69) 

21,403 

NA 

NA 

1,525 

(7.1) 

43,36 0 

Mysore 

4,313.4 

151.9 

(3.5) 

13,872 

978 

(7.05) 

203 

(1.46) 

1,181 

(8.5) 

25.069 

Nagaland . 

£ 


378 

47 

(12.43) 


47 

(12.43) 

1,079 

Orissa 

1,831.4 

154.0 

(8.4) 

8,936 

579 

(6.48) 

91 

(1.02) 

670 

(7.5) 

22,406 

Punjab 

3,179.4 

161.1 

(5.1) 

15,143 

i 827 
(5.46) 

190 

(1.25) 

1.017 

(6.7) 

25,423 

Rajasthan . 

2,034.1 

256.2 

(12.6) 

9,986 

1,129 

(11.31) 

68 

(0.68) 

1,197 

(12.0) 

21,069 
(18.12) 

Tamil Nadu 

8,563.1 

402.0 

(4.7) 

18,619 

1,141 

(6.13) 

232 

(1.25) 

1.373 

(7.4) 

34,233 

Uttar Pradesh 

10,545.2 

1,807.1 

(17.1) 

22,832 

1,429 

(6.26) 

326 

(1.43) 

1,755 

(7.7) 

56,025 

West Bengal 

7,455.1 

1142.7 

(15.3) 

15,584 

2,658 

(17.06) 

313 

(2.01) 

2.971 

(19.1) 

30.049 

Meghalaya 

£ 
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Statement VIII (c) 

(Rs. in Lakhs) 

3rd Plan* 4th Plan (1969-70 to 70-71) 

Plan Expenditure on Edu. Total Plan Expenditure on Edu. Percentage of Expenditure 
--*-, plan / - A -- 1 on Edu. to the Plan out- 


Gen. 

Edu. 

Tech. 

Edu. 

Total 

Edu. 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Gen. Tech. 

Edu. Edu. 

Total 

Edu. 

lay on Edu. 

'ist 

Plan 

2nd 

Plan 

3rd 

Plan 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1,787 

(5.18) 

292 

(0.85) 

2,079 

(6.0) 

15,870 

310 

(1.95) 

38 

(0.24) 

348 

(2.19) 

80.18 

155.53 

88.06 

1,308 

(9.89) 

184 

1.30 

1,492 

(11.3) 

8,000 

492 
(6.15) 

41 

(0.51) 

533 

(6.66) 

110.69 

118.23 

89.13 

2,325 

(7.01) 

235 

(0.71) 

2,560 

(7.7) 

14,765 

602 

(4.08) 

39 

(0.26) 

641 

(4.34) 

128.73 

79.62 

65.52 

1,901 

(8.00) 

177 

(0.74) 

2,078 

(8.7) 

17,163 

602 

(3.51) 1 

45 

(0.26) 

647 

1.3-77) 

£ 

£ 

120.67 




10,244 

421 

(4.11) 1 

64 

(0.62) 

485 

(4.73) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

498 

(8.13) 

58 

(0.95) 

556 

(9.1) 

5,020 

212 

(4.22) 

27 

(0.54) 

239 

(4.76) 

70.90 

83.15 

111.65 

1,746 

(9.71) 

393 

(2.16) 

2,157 

(11.9) 

10,198 

879 

(8.62) i 

59 

[0.58) 

938 

(9.20) 

£ 

£ 

116.78 

2,313 

(8.02) 

422 

(1.46) 

2,735 

(9.5) 

12,839 

307 97 

(2.39) (0.76) 

404 

(3.15) 

84.70 

90.73 

100.85 

4,303 

(9.92) 

320 

(0.74) 

4,623 

(10.7) 

30,583 

1,143 
(3.74) 1 

137 

(0.45) 

1,280 

(4.19) 

100.11 

129.79 

148.70 

1,295 

(5.17) 

252 

(1.0) 

1,547 

(6.2) 

13,556 

434 76 

(3.20) (0.56) 

510 

(3.76) 

60.52 

165.18 

75.24 

130 

(12.05) 


130 

(12.05) 

1,281 

122 6 
(9.52) (0.44) 

128 

(9.991 

£ 

£ 

123.81 

1,448 

(6.46) 

317 

(1.41) 

1,765 

(7.9) 

8,113 

270 

(3.33) 27 

(0.33) 

297 

(3.66) 

89.34 

108.14 

102.08 

1,924 

(7.57)' 

515 

(2.03) 

2,439 

(9.6) 

12,561 

378 

(3.01) 

17 

(0.14) 

395 

(3.14) 

95.89 

85.68 

97.37 

1,812 

(8.60) 

198 

(0.94) 

2,010 

(9.5) 

11,345 

431 

(3.80) 

10 

(0.8) 

441 

(3.89) 

93.50 

133.00 

95.26 

3,139 

(9.17) 

693 

(2.02) 

3,832 

(11.2) 

18,327 

1,018 

(5.55) 

155 

(0.85) 

1,173 

(6.40) 

81.38 

96.35 

119.15 

4,542 

(8.11) 

743 

(1.33) 

5,285 

(9.4) 

36,377 

1,200 

(3.30) 

283 

(0.78) 

1,483 

(4.08) 

101.35 

66.13 

88.41 

4,707 

(15.66) 

555 

(1.85) 

5.262 

(17,5) 

9,922 

716 

(7.22) 

70 

(0.71) 

786 

(7.93) 

100.85 

139.48 

176.28 




350 

95 

(27.14) 

1 

(0.28) 

96 

(27.42) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andaman & Nicobar 

82.5 

— 

362 

13 

— 

13 

(3.6) 

617 

Chandigarh 

£ 

— 

£ 

— 

— 

— 

956 

Dadra & Nagar 

Haveli 

£ 

— 

£ 

NA 

— 

— 

25 

Delhi 

585.0 

338.5 

(57.9) 

1,142 

402 

(35.2) 

— 

402 

(35.2) 

9,309 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

£ 

— 

£ 

NA 

— 

— 

1,527 

Himachal Pradesh 

498.6 

443.7 

(8.8) 

1,697 

72 

(4.24) 

4 

(9.23) 

76 

(4.5) 

3,385 

Laccadive M & A 
Islands 

£ 

— 

42 

12 

(28.51 

— 

12 

(28.5) 

99 

Manipur 

108.2 

15.4 

(14.2) 

622 

65 

(10.6) 

— 

65 

(10.6) 

1,282 

NF.FA 

230.5 

19.5 

(8.51 

374 

45 

(12.0) 

- - 

45 

(12.0) 

732 

Pondicherry 

50.3 

15.3 

(30.4) 

366 

26 

(7.10) 

(1.64) 

32 

(8.7) 

601 

Tripura 

161.8 

28.7 

(17.4) 

941 

103 

(11.05) 

22 

(2.34) 

125 

(13.3) 

1,551 

Other Territories 

13,293.0 

888.8 

(6.58) 






Total States & U.T. 

89,769.1 

12,136.8 2,14,178 
(13.5) 

17,780 

(8.30) 

2,535 

(1.18) 

20,315 4,36,559 
(9.49) 

Central 

11,493.9 

3,160.0 2,53,822 
(2.8) 

5.630 

(1.82) 

2,360 

(0.93) 

6,900 4,20,691 
(2.75) 

Grand Total 

2,01,263.0 

15,296.1 

(7.6) 

4,68,000 

22,410 

(0.48) 

4,890 

(0.11) 

27,305 8,57,250 
(0.58) 


♦Source: 1. Review of the 1st Five Year Plan and Planning Commission. 2. 3rd Five 
Year Plan. 3. Selected Educational and Statistical at a Glance. 


Note Figures in Brackets arc percentages to total Expenditure. 

@Total Central Expenditure not available. 

£No separate figures are available as these States were not in existence during 
that period. 

N.A. Separate expenditure for General and Technical Education njt available. 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

58 

(9.4) 

— 

58 

(9.4) 

471 

64 

(1.36) 

— 

64 

(1.36) 

£ 

48.15 

101.75 

104 

(10.9) 

— 

104 

(10.9) 

221 

17 

(7.69) 

15 

(6.79) 

32 

(14.48) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8 

(32.0) 

— 

8 

(32.0) 

88 

10 

(11.36) 

— 

10 

(11.36) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,590 

(17.08) 

169 

(1.81) 

1,759 

(18.9) 

2,966 

646 

(2.18) 

69 

(0.23) 

715 

(2.41) 

100.15 

105.79 

139.83 

262 

(17.16) 

17 

(1.13) 

279 

(18.3) 

1,235 

134 

(1.09) 

18 

(0.13) 

152 

(1.23) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

266 

(7.86) 

16 
^0.47) 

282 

(83) 

3,468 

137 

(3.95) 

12 

(0.35) 

149 

(4.30) 

87.40 

66.67 

126.46 

19 

(8.6) 

— 

19 

(8.6) 

63 

9 

(14.30) 


9 

(14.30) 

£ 

£ 

100.00 

110 

(18.7) 

- 

no 

(18.7) 

852 

70 

(8.21) 

1 

(0.0) 

70 

(8.21) 

85.56 

114.04 

100.00 

85 

(19.2) 

— 

85 

(19.2) 

668 

74 

(11.08) 


74 

(11.08) 

31.97 

34.62 

103.66 

123 

(20.47) 

36 

(5.99) 

159 

(26.5) 

463 

57 

(12.31) 

W© 7 

(1.51) 

64 

(13.82) 

306.00 

54.24 

95.21 

262 

(16.89) 

28 

(1.81) 

290 

(18.7) 

1,004 

84 

(8.37) 

32 

(3.19) 

116 

(11.55) 

92.58 

100.81 

113.28 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Ea- 

- 

98.63 

- 

- 

38,083 

(8.72) 

5,620 

(1.29) 

43,703 2,47,663 
(10.01) 

10,934 

(4.41) 

1,346 

(0.54) 

12,280 

(4.96) 

96.78 

95.84 

106.16 

8,310 

(1.98) 

6,860 

U-63) 

15,170 

(3.01) 

@ 

5,513 

2,518 

8,031 

69.44 

73.58 

102.28 

46,393 

(0.54) 

12,480 

(0.15) 

58,873 

(0.69) 

@ 

16,447 

3.864 

20,311 

89.97 

88.95 

105.13 
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Explanatory Note to Statement VIII 
Outlay and Expi.ndituri: on Education (Status & U.T.) 


In the statements forwarded by tire Education Group, the break up of figures 
Slate-wise in respect of elemciiiary education, secondary education, university educa¬ 
tion etc. as desired in the prescribed proforma has not been given -due lo non-avai¬ 
lability of such data. However, figures relating to these heads for all-India have 
been given. In regard to Third and Fourth Plans’ figures for general and technical 
education and in respect of First and Second Plans' figures for education as a whole 
have been given. 

Front the statements, the following inferences may be drawn:— 

Statement Vlll(a) 

(i) In elementary education, there has been decreasing trend from 5-1.7% in the 
First Plan lo 28.6% in the Fourth Plan, of the total Education fund allocation. In 
University Education, the percentage allocation of the total allocation on Education, 
increased from 8.8% in the First Plan to 22.4% in the Fourth Plan indicating therebv 
that more attention has been given lo the Universitv Education. In contrast. in 
respect of Secondary Education, the percentage allocation was in the range of 13.0% 
to 16.6% 

Statement VIII(b) 

(ii) There has been decreasing trend in the percentage allocation on Education, 
from 12.60% in the First Plan to 7.85",, in the Fourth Plan. 

(iii) The following table shows the maximum and minimum percentage allocation 
in the States and the Union Territories during the four Plan periods: 


All-India Minimum Maximum 

combined 


First Plan 

12.60 

(i) 

(“) 

4.66 (Assam) 

7.84 (Pondicherry) 

28.98 (Bombay) 

49.85 (Delhi) 

Second Plan 

9.46 

(i) 

(ii) 

4.41 (Bombay) 

2.24 (Delhi) 

13.86 (West Bengal 
14.59 (Tripura) 

Third Plan 

10.25 

(i) 

(ii) 

6. 64 (1 & K) 

7.98 (H.P) 

13. 95 (Assam) 

24.10 (Pondi¬ 
cherry) 

Fourth Plan 

7.85 

(i) 

(ii) 

5.0 (J & K) 

7.0 (H.P) 

11.3 (West Bengal) 
19.0 (Pondicherry) 


(a) The range difference in the percentage allocation on Education in the 
different Slates and Union Territories has been reduced (i) among States 
from 4.66=28.08=24.32 itt the First Plan to 5.0-11.:!-6.3 in the Fourth Plan 
and (ii) among the Union Territories front 7.84-10.85 — 42.01 in First Plan lo 
7.0-19.0 = 12.0 in the Fourth Plan i.e. all the States and the Union Territories 
among themselves have started giving etptal importance to Education. 

(b) Among the States, the percentage allocation on Education was (i) maximum 
in Bombav (First Plan), West Bengal (Second and Fourth Plan) and Assam 
State (Third Plan) and (ii.) minimum in Assam (First Plan, but it was maximum 
in the First Plan) and Jammu & Kashmir (Fluid and Fourth Plan). 

(c) Among the Union Territories, the pen outage allocation was (i) maximum 
in Delhi (First Plan), Tripura (Second Plan) and l’ondicherrv (Fluid and 
Fourth Plans) and (ii) minimum in Pondicherry (First Plan, but it was 
maximum in the Third and Fourth Plans). Delhi (Second Plan, but it was 
maximum in the First Plan) and Himachal Pradesh (Third and Fourth Plans). 
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Statement ('///(c) 

(iv) The percentage expenditure on Education of the total State expenditure (a) 
in the'First and Second I’lan was 13.5 and 9.49 respectively which is higher than the 
percentage allocation on education, and (h) in the Third and Fourth Plans (on the basis 
of two years) 10.01 and 4.94 respectively, which is less than the percentage allocation 
on education. 

(v) During the Fourth Plan, percentage allocation on Technical Education was 
lower as compared with the Third Plan. The percentage allocation (a) on Technical 
Education during the Third and Fourth Plans was 1.7S and 0.83 respectively and (b) 
on General Education, it was 8.40 and 7.02 respectively, 

(vi) No fund has been allocated for Technical Education in the States and the 
Union Territories of (a) Andaman and Nicobar Islands and l.accadive, Antinidive and 
Minicoy Islands, NEFA during the Third and Fourth Plans, (b) Nagaland and Manipur 
during the T hird Plan and (c) Dadra and Nagar Haveli during the Fourth Plan. 


Deficiencies in the Statements 

(i) Against other territories figures for First and Second Plans also include in respect 
of 10 States viz. Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat. Ajnter. Coorg, Kutch, Saurashtra, Vindhya 
Pradesh, PEPSU, Bhopal and Travancore Cochin, whereas figures for these should 
have been included either in the respective States (e.g. Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh, 
Travancorc-Cochin in Kerala and so on) or should have been separately with suitable 
remarks. 

(ii) Plan wise figures under various heads in respect of all the Slates cannot be 
viewed at a glance, as the figures have not been shown either by taking the Plans 
horizontally (row-wise) under the various heads (column-wise) or by taking the various 
heads horizontally (row-wise) under the various Plans (column-wise) for each State. 

(iii) Figures for allocation and expenditure are shown on separate sheets whereas 
these should have been in the same sheet ir! a suitable manner. 

(iv) For percentage allocation/expenditure there should have been the separate 
columns and not under the column of total allocation/outlay. By doing this it will 
facilitate comparison of figures State-wise/Plan-wise etc. 

(v) Figures in respect of the three Annual Plans have not been given. 
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Outlay and expenditure on Large and Medium Industries and on Village and Small 
Industries during Five Tear Plans 

Statement IX 
(Rs. in lakhs) 






FIRST PLAN 



SI. 

No. 

States/Union 

Ter, 

Total 

Outlay 

Outlay 
on L & M 
industries 

Outlay Total 

onV&S Expd. 
industries 

Expd. 
on L & M 
industries 

Expd. 

onV&S 

industries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 


I. States 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

6. Haryana 

7. Jammu & 

Kashmir. 

8. Kerala 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

10. Maharashtra 

II. Meghalaya . 

12. Mysore 

13. Nagaland . 

14. Orissa 

15. Punjab 

16. Rajasthan . 

17. Tamil Nadu 

18. Uttar Pradesh 

19. West Bengal 

I. Total States 

II. Total Union Ter¬ 
ritories 

III. Total States & 
Union Terr. 


11,115 

889 

44 


(7.9) 

(0.3) 

2,167 

- - 

11 


(0.5) 

6,867 

79 

47 

(2.6) 

(0.6) 

3,049 

1 • 

18 

(0.03) 

(0.5) 


1274 

92 

(7.2) 


3,128 

23 

89 

(0.7) 

(2.8) 

7,633 

311 

157 

(4.0) 

(2.0) 

16,721 

251 

109 

(1.5) 

(0.6) 


5,092 

98 

159 


(1.9) 

(0.3) 


2,123 

94 

32 

(4.4) 

(1.5) 

3,552 

37 

50 

(1.0) 

(1.4) 

2,729 

— 

75 


(2.7) 

9,021 

128 

44 

(1.4) 

(0.4) 

12,984 

325 

309 

(2.5) 

(2.3) 

7,645 

82 

33 

(1.0) 

(0.4) 


98,817 1,741 1,203 

(1.7) (1.2) 


9,870 

221 

32 

(2.3) 

(0.3) 

206 

— 

488 

7,326 

58 

46 

(0.8) 

(0.6) 

2,922 

1 

15 

(0.03) 

(0.5) 


1,110 

73 

489 

(6.5) 

(44.0) 

2,611 

26 

33 

(1.0) 

(1.2) 

6,857 

335 

92 

(4.8) 

(1.3) 

16,180 

45 

74 

(0.8) 

(0.4) 

4,412 

55 

86 

(1.2) 

(1-9) 

1,831 

82 

27 

(4.4) 

(1.4) 

- 4,173 

37 

29 

(0.8) 

(0.6) 

2,192 

— 

32 


(1.4) 

8,563 

113 

59 

(1.3) 

(0.6) 

10,545 

345 

289 

(3.2) 

(2.7) 

7,455 

53 

67 

(0.7) 

(0.8) 


89,769 1,348 1,007 

(1.5) (1.1) 


♦Represents figures included under Village and Small Industry. 
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Statement IX ( Contd .) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 






SECOND PLAN 



SI. 

No. 

States/Union 

Ter. 

Total 

outlay 

Outlay 
on L&M 
industries 

Outlay 
on V&S 
industries 

Total 

Expd. 

Expd. on 

L&M 

industries 

Expd. on 

V&S 

industries 

1 

2 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

I. Stairs 







1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

11.897 

270 

(2.29 

681 

(5.7) 

18,064 

167 

(0.92) 

863 

(4.77) 

2. 

Assam 

5,794 

133 

(2.2) 

380 

(6.5) 

6,315 

160 

(2.53) 

306 

(4.84) 

3. 

Bihar 

19,422 

140 

(0.7) 

1,140 

(5.8) 

17,867 

213 

(1.2) 

684 

(3.9) 

4. 

5. 

Guiarat 

Himachal Pradesh 

5,559 

* 

248 

(4.4) 

33,704 

* 

485 

(3.3) 

6. 

Haryana 







7. 

Jammu & 

Kashmir 

3,392 

54 

(1.5) 

287 

(8.4) 

2,682 

115 

(4.3) 

114 

(4.3) 

8. 

Kerala 

7,195 

42 

(0.5) 

570 

(7.9) 

7,900 

118 

(1.5) 

548 

(5.4) 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh 

13,802 

18 

(0.1) 

675 

(4.8)' 

14,550 

25 

(0.02) 

362 

(2.5) 

10. 

11. 

Maharashtra 

Meghalaya 

29,115 

97 

(0.3) 

959 

(3.2) 

21,403 

* 

498 

(2.3) 

12. 

13. 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

8,437 

246 

(2.9) 

446 

(5.2) 

13,872 

132 

(1.0) 

512 

(3.7) 

14. 

Orissa 

9,997 

48 

(0.5) 

629 

(6.2) 

8,936 

35 

(0.4) 

353 

(4.0) 

15. 

Punjab 

12,635 

140 

(l.n 

573 

(4.5) 

15,143 

55 

(0.4) 

412 

(2.7) 

16. 

Rajasthan . 

9,527 

35 

(0.3) 

550 

(5.7) 

9,986 

15 

(0.2) 

296 

(3.0) 

17. 

Tamil Nadu 

17,306 

95 

(0.5) 

1,425 

(8.2) 

18,619 

114 

(0.6) 

1,272 

(6.81 

18. 

Uttar Pradesh 

25,310 

496 

(1.9) 

1,144 

(4.5) 

22,832 

324 

(1.4) 

919 

(4.02) 

19. 

West Bengal 

15,367 

190 

(1.2) 

758 

(4.9) 

15,584 

2,310 

(14.8) 

592 

(3.8) 

I. 

Total States . 




2,08,256 

3,783 

(1.8) 

8,098 

(3.8) 

II. 

Total Union 
Territories 




5,924 

? 

(0.3) 

293 

(5.0) 

III. 

Total States & 
Union Terr. 

2,24,088 2,109 

(0.9) 

11,968 

(5.3) 

2,14,180 

3,785 

(1.7) 

8,391 

(3.9) 
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Statement IX ( Contd .) 

(Rs. in lakhs 


SI. 

No. 

States/Union 

Ter. 



THIRD PLAN 



Total 

outlay 

Outlay 
on L&M 
industries 

Outlay 
on V&S 
industries 

Total 

Expd. 

Expd. 
on L&M 
industries 

Expd. 
on V&S 
industries 

1 

2 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

I. States 







1 . 

Andhra Pradesh . 

30,500 

600 

1,267 

34,478 

583 

844 




(2.01 

(4.2) 


(1.6) 

(2.4) 

2. 

Assam 

12,000 

535 

440 

13,224 

412 

346 




(4.4) 

(4.0) 


(3.1) 

(2.6) 

3. 

Bihar 

33,704 

280 

1,103 

33,174 

416 

551 




(0.8) 

(3.31 


(1.2) 

(1.6) 

4. 

Gujarat 

23,500 

318 

373 

23,768 

721 

233 




n.4) 

(1.6) 


(3.0) 

(0.9) 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh 



82 

3,384 

11 

73 







(0.3) 

(2.1) 

6. 

Haryana 







7. 

Jammu & 

7,500 

353 

400 

6,124 

416 

180 


Kashmir 


(4.7) 

(5.3) 


(6.7) 

(2.9) 

8. 

Kerala 

17,000 

920 

800 

18,159 

783 

629 




(5.4) 

(4.7) 


(4.3) 

(3.4) 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh 

30,000 

191 

829 

28,835 

222 

537 




1,0.6) 

(2.8) 


(0.7) 

(1.8) 

10. 

Maharashtra 

39,000 

695 

810 

43,360 

927 

528 




(1.8) 

(2.1) 


(2.1) 

(1.2) 

11. 

Meghalaya 


665 

803 




12. 

Mysore 

25,000 

689 

775 

25,069 

867 

388 




(2.8) 

(3.1) 


(3.4) 

(1.5) 

13. 

Nagaland 


— 

15 

1,079 

— 

12 








(1.1) 

14. 

Orissa 

16,000 

35 

510 

22,406 

1,216 

432 




(Neg) 

(3.2) 


(5.4) 

(1.9) 

15. 

Punjab 

2,339 

322 

1,108 

25,423 

121 

890 




(1.4) 

(4.8) 


(0.4) 

(3.5) 

16. 

Rajasthan . 

23,600 

30 

50() 

21,069 

47 

149 




(Neg) 

(2.1) 


(0.2) 

(0.7) 

17. 

Tamil Nadu 

29,088 

310 

2,016 

34,233 

145 





(1.1) 

(6.4) 


(0.4) 

2,252 








(6.5) 

18. 

Uttar Pradesh 

49,700 

368 

1,775 

56,025 

714 

1,305 




(0.7) 

(3.6) 


(1.2) 

(0.2) 

19. 

West Bengal 

25,000 

1,204 

957 

30,049 

175 

521 




(4.81 

(4.0) 


(0.5) 

(1.7) 

I. 

Totai. States 

3,84,731 

6,850 

13,703 

4,16,475 

9,331 

j 9,887 




(1.8) 

(3.6) 


(2.2) 

(2.4) 

II. 

Total Union 

1,708 

32 

425 

20,084 

42 

432 


Territories. 


(1.9) 

(24.9) 


(0.2) 

(2.2) 

III. 

Total States & 

3,86,439 

6,882 

14,128 

4,36,559 

9.373 

10,319 


Union Terr. 


(1.81 

(6.5) 


(2.1) 

(2.4) 
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Statement IX ( Concld .) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


FOURTH PLAN 


SI. States/Union 

No. Ter. 



Total 

outlay 

Outlay 
on L&M 
industries 

Outlay 

V&S 

industries 

1 2 



21 

22 

23 

I. States 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

. 


42,050 

750 

(1.8) 

850 

(2.02) 

2. Assam 



26,175 

1,308 

(5.0) 

704 

(2.7) 

3. Bihar 



53,128 

700 

(1.3) 

700 

(1.3) 

4. Gujarat . 



45,500 

1,102 

(2.4) 

298 

(0.7) 

5. Himachal Pradesh 




200 

200 

6. Haryana 



22,500 

400 

(1.7) 

500 

(2.2) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 



15,840 

391 

(2.5) 

385 

(2.5) 

8. Kerala . 



25,840 

1,025 

(4.0) 

1,043 

(4.0) 

9. Madhya Pradesh 



39,300 

507 

(1.3) 

537 

(1.4) 

10. Maharashtra . 



89,812 

1,200 

(1.3) 

750 

(0.8) 

11. Meghalaya 




103 

125 

12. Mysore 



35,000 

900 

(2.6) 

500 

(1.4) 

13. Nagaland 



4,000 

365 

(9-1) 

66 

(1.6) 

14. Orissa 



22,260 

985 

(4.4) 

322 

(1-4) 

15. Punjab . 


♦ 

29,356 

750 

(2.6) 

850 

(2.9) 

16. Rajasthan 



30,200 

200 

(0.7) 

87 

(0.3) 

17. Tamil Nadu 



51,936 

1,400 

(2.7) 

2,500 

(4.8) 

18. Uttar Pradesh . 



96,500 

2,372 

(2.5) 

2,010 

(2.1) 

19. West Bengal 



32,250 

927 

(2.9) 

614 

(2.0) 

I. Total States . 



6,61,647 

15,290 

(2.3) 

12,716 

(1.9) 

II. Total Union Territories 

• 

22,500 

380 

(1.6) 

841 

(3.7) 

III. Total States & Union Tkrr. . 

• 

6,84,147 

15,670 

(2.3) 

13,557 

(2.0) 
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Explanatory note to Statement IX. 

Outlay and Expenditure on (1) Larue and Medium Industries 
and (II) Village and Small IxnustKiES 


From the Statement, the following inferences may be drawn:— 

I. Large and Medium Industries 

(i) The percentage allocation on the scheme was steeply reduced from 1.7 in the 
First Flan to 0.9 in the Second Plan but subsequently, it was increased to 1.8 and 2.3 
in the Third and Fourth Plans respectively. 

(ii) As compared with the percentage allocation under this head the percentage 
expenditure to the total State expenditure was higher in the Second (1.7) and Thiid 
(2.1) Plans but it was slightly less in the First Plan (1.5). 

I 

(iii) The following table indicates the maximum and minimum percentage alloca¬ 
tion under this head in the four Plans. 



All-India 

(Combined) 

Minimum 

Maximum 

First Plan 

1.7 

0.7 (Kerala) 

7.9 (A.P.) 

Second Plan 

0.9 

0.1 (M.P.) 

2.9 (Mysore) 

Third Plan 

1.8 

0.1 (Rajasthan) 

5.4 (Kerala) 

Fourth Plan 

2.3 

0.7 (Rajasthan) 

9.1 (Nagaland) 


It will be seen that (i) the maximum percentage allocation under the head was in 
Andhra Pradesh (First Plan), Mysore (Second Plan), Kerala (Third Plan) and Nagaland 
(Fourth Plan) and (ii) the minimum percentage allocation was in Rajasthan (Third 
and Fourth Plans), Madhya Pradesh (Second Plan) and Kerala (First Plan). But, on 
an avetage. the minimum pet tentage allocation on the sdieme during all the Plans 
was ir Rajasthan. Secondly, no fund was allocated in Assam and Rajasthan in the 
First Plan. 

II. Village and Small Scale Industries 

(i) There has been int teasing trend in the percentage allocation under this head 
from 1.2 in First Plan to ti.5 in the Third Plan but subsequently, it was reduced to 
2.0 in the Fourth Plan. 

(ii) As compared to the percentage allocation under this head the percentage 
expenditure to the total State expenditure was less in all the three Plans. 


(iii) The following table shows the maximum and minimum percentage allocation 
in the Four Plans. 



All-India 

(Combined) 

Minimum 

Maximum 

First Plan 

1.2 

0.3 (A.P. and 
Mysore) 

2.8 (Kerala) 

Second Plan 

5.3 

3.2 (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 

8.4 (Jammu and 
Kashmir) 

Third Plan 

6.5 

1.6 (Gujarat) 

6.4 (Tamil Nadu) 

Fourth Plan 

2.0 

0.3 (Rajasthan) 

4.8 (Tamil Nadu) 


It will be seen that (i) the percentage allocation was maximum in Kerala (First 
Plan), jammu and Kashmir (Second Plan) and 1 amil Nadu (Third and Fourth Plans) 
and (ii) the percentage allocation was minimum in the States of Andhra Pradesh and 
Mysore (First Plan), Maharashtra (Second Plan), Gujarat (Third Plan) and Rajasthan 
(Fourth Plan). 
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Deficiencies in the Statement 


(i) Break-up data o£ outlay and expenditure in respect of individual Union Teiri- 
tories have not been given. 

(ii) No remarks have been given regarding the inclusion of figures in respect of 
ten States viz. Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh, Saurashtra, 
Kutch, Travancore-Cochin, Cooig, PEPSU and Ajmer, in the fit si two Plans c.g. 
Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh. 

(iii) Outlay and expenditure data on Industry as a whole viz. tutal of Large and 
Medium industries and Village and Small Industries, have not been given. Therefore, 
the trend of outlay and expenditure data cannot be judged for industry as a whole. 

(iv) Expenditure data in respect of Fourth Plan (for two years—1009-70 and 
1970-71) have not been given. 

(v) Outlay/allocation and expenditure data in respect of three annual Plans viz. 
1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69 have not been given. 

(vi) Plan-wise figures under various heads in respect of all the States (including 
all-India) cannot be viewed at a glance, as the figures have not been shown in a 
proper manner either by taking the Plans horizontally (row-wise) under the various 
heads (column-wise) or by taking the various heads horizontally (row-wise) under the 
various Plans (column-wise) for each State. 

(vii) Figures of percentage allocation and expenditure have not been shown in 
separate columns, which would have facilitated in comparing the figures State-wise 
and Plan-wise. 
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Statement X 

Statement showing Statewise Plan outlays, Expenditure and Percentage in respect 
of Major Irrigation, Minor Irrigation, Agriculture Production and Community 
Development & Panchayats 

(Rs. in lakhs 


State 

Plan 

Total 

Total 


State 

State 



Plan 

Expendi¬ 



outlay 

ture 



1 




2 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh 





1st 

6,713 

6,421 





2nd 

11,897 

18,064 






3rd 

30,300 

34,478 






4th 

42,050 

•• 

Assam 





1st 

2,167 

2,106 





2nd 

5,794 

6,315 






3rd 

12,000 

13,224 






4th 

26,175 


Bihar 





1st 

6,867 

7,326 





2nd 

19,422 

17,687 






3rd 

33,704 

33,174 






4th 

53,128 


Gujarat 

• 




1st 

2nd 


14,683 






3rd 

23,500 

23,768 






4th ’ 

45,500 

•• 

Haryana 


• 


• 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

•• 

•• 







, , 






4th 

22,500 

•• 

Himachal Pradesh . 





1st 

570 

499 





2nd 

1,473 

1,697 






3rd 

2,793 

3,385 






4th 

10,140 


Jammu & Kashmir 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1st 

2nd] 

1,274 

3,392 

1,110 

2,682 






3rd 

7,500 

6,124 






4th 

15,840 


Kerala 





1st 

. . 

7,900 





2nd 







3rd 

17,000 

18,159 






4th 

25,840 


Madhya Pradesh . 



• 

■ 

1st 

2nd 

4,818 

12,370 

4,256 

14,550 






3rd 

30,000 

28,835 






4th 

39,300 


Maharashtra 





1st 

15,986 

15,619 





2nd 

26,625 

21,403 






3rd 

29,000 

43,360 

. 





4th 

89,812 
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Statement X ( Contd.) 


Major irrigation 

State Outlay Expendi- Percent- Percent- Percent- 

on the ture on age to age ex- age ex- 
Scheme the total penditure penditure 

scheme outlay to total to total 

outlay expenditure 


1 5 6 7 8 9 


Andhra Pradesh 

1,744 

1,471 

25.9 

21.9 

22.9 


3,231 

5,816 

27.1 

40.9 

32.2 


7,380 

9,270 

24.1 

30.4 

26.8 


7,600 


18.3 



Assam 

337 

351 

15.5 

16.2 

16.6 


64 

97 

1.1 

1.7 

1.5 


228 

142 

1.9 

1.2 

i.i 


617 

•• 

2.3 



Bihar 

1,215 

1,252 

17.7 

18.2 

17.1 


3,353 

2,582 

17.2 

13.3 

14.5 


6,157 

6,812 

18.2 

20.2 

20.5 


11,100 


20.8 


* * 

Oujarat 


3,536 

•• 

•• 

24 ! i 


5,124 

4,580 

21.8 

19.5 

19.2 


10,300 


22.6 

* * 

• * 

Haryana 

. 

•• 

•• 




2,990 

•• 

13*2 



Himachal Pradesh 

57 

39 

10.0 

6.8 

7.8 


Jammu & Kashmir 

269 

218 

21.1 

17.1 

19.6 

283 

93 

8.3 

2.7 

3.4 


600 

157 

8.0 

2.1 

2.5 


566 


3.5 



Kerala .... 


834 



io!s 


1,142 

1,025 

6.7 

6^0 

5.6 


2,675 

10.3 



Madhya Pradesh 

334 

262 

7.1 

5.4 

6.1 

1,187 

2,852 

9.6 

23.1 

19.6 


4,160 

3,832 

13.8 

12.7 

13.2 


8,306 

21.1 



Maharashtra 

2,856 

2,425 

17.8 

15.1 

15.5 


6,790 

3,097 

25.5 

11.6 

14.5 


6,604 

6,507 

16.9 

16.6 

15.0 


14,225 

15.8 




Statement X ( Contd .) 


State 


Minor 

Irrigation 



Outlay 
on the 
Scheme 

Expen¬ 
diture 
on the 
Scheme 

Percen- Percen¬ 
tage to tage Ex¬ 
total penditure 

outlay to total 

outlay 

Percen¬ 
tage Ex¬ 
penditure 
to total 
Expen¬ 
diture 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Andhra Pradesh 





, , 


243 

7io 

2.6 

5.9 

3.9 


1,826 

2,919 

5>9 

9.6 

8.4 


3,000 


7.1 


* * 

Assam . 





, , 


194 

l6i 

3,3 

3.3 

3.0 


390 

410 

3.2 

3.4 

3.1 


1,515 


5.8 


. . 

Bihar 







4i 3 

827 

2.1 

4.2 

4.7 


839 

1,268 

2.4 

3.7 

3.9 


5,400 


10.1 


V 

Gujarat . . 


... 

, , 

, , 

•. 


r 

880 



5.9 


1,500 

1,344 

6.3 

5.7 

5.6 


3,022 


6.6 


* * 

Haryana . 

• 


•• 

•• 

• • 


963 

•• 

4.2 


• • 

Himachal Pradesh 







47 

68 

3.2 

4.6 

4.6 


75 

44 

2.6 

1.6 

1.2 


255 


2.5 



Jammu & Kashmir 




.. 



213 

99 

2.3 

2.9 

3.6 


125 

105 

1.6 

1.4 

1.7 


764 


4.8 



Kerala 








170 



2.1 


572 

559 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 


1,000 


3.8 



Madhya Pradesh 

* 






439 

849 

3.5 

6.8 

5.9 


1,500 

2,114 

5.0 

7.0 

7.3 


3,790 


9.6 



Maharashtra 







582 

998 

2,2 

3,7 

4.7 


1,579 

2,423 

4.1 

6.2 

5.5 


7,000 


7.5 
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Statement X — Contd . 


State 


Agricultural Production 


Outlay 
on the 
Scheme 

Expen¬ 
diture 
on the 
Scheme 

Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 
outlay 

Percen¬ 
tage Ex¬ 
penditure 
to total 
outlay 

Percen¬ 
tage £x,- 
penditure 
to total 
Expen¬ 
diture 

1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Andhra Pradesh 

605 

607 

9.0 

9.0 

9.4 


392 

546 

3.2 

4.6 

5.2 


1,246 

972 

4.1 

3.2 

2.8 


1,000 


2.4 



Assam 

323 

296 

14.9 

13.6 

14.1 


204 

235 

3.5 

4.1 

3.7 


507 

481 

4.2 

-4.0 

3.6 


1,814 

•• 

6.9 


... 

Bihar . 

1,181 

1,205 

17.1 

17.5 

16.4 


821 

1,343 

4.2 

6.9 

7.5 


1,936 

1,536 

5.7 

4.5 

4.6 


2,110 


3.9 



Gujarat 







, . 

424 



2.8 


798 

594 

3.3 

2.5 

2.4 


1,390 


2.9 



Haryana . 




•• 



1,100 


4^8 

« • 


Himachal Pradesh 

34 

29 

5.9 

5.1 

5.8 


74 

82 

4.8 

5.6 

4.8 


199 

274 

7.1 

9.8 

8.1 


1,145 

•• 

11.3 



Jammu & Kashmir 

20 

15 

1.5 

1.2 

1.3 


89 

46 

2.6 

1.3 

1.7 


350 

165 

4.6 

2.2 

2.6 


1,116 


7.0 



Kerala ... 








464 



5.9 


1,400 

1,069 

8.2 

6.3 

5.8 


1,700 


6.5 



Madhya Pradesh 

996 

935 

20.6 

19.4 

21.9 


515 

729 

4.2 

5.9 

5.0- 


1,400 

1,244 

4.6 

4.1 

4.3 


1,388 


3.5 



Maharashtra 

1,748 

1,775 

10.9 

11.1 

11.3 


386 

832 

1-4 

3.1 

3.9 


1,489 

2,056 

3.8 

5.3 

4.7 


4,500 


5.0 
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Statement X— Contd . 


Community Development and Panchayats 

State 

Outlay 
on the 
Scheme 

Expen¬ 
diture 
on the 
Scheme 

Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 
Outlay 

Percen¬ 
tage Ex¬ 
penditure 
to total 
Outlay 

Percen ■ 
tage Ex¬ 
penditure 
to total 
Expen¬ 
diture 

1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Andhra Pradesh 

46 

44 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 


1,045 

1,597 

8.8 

13.4 

8.8 


2,850 

2,501 

9.3 

8.2 

7.2 


600 


1.4 



Assam 

98 

103 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 


618 

676 

10.6 

11.6 

10.6 


975 

880 

8.1 

7.3 

6.6 


473 


1.8 



Bihar 


123 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 


1,805 

2,224 

9.2 

11.5 

12.6 


3,592 

2,667 

10.6 

7.9 

8.0 


1,260 


2.3 



Gujarat 


.. 


, , 



Tk WAc/jA* 

1,563 



10.6 


1,481 

991 

6.3 

4.2 

4.1 


501 


1.1 


* * 

Haryana 

•arnflflp 


•• 




220 


i!o 



Himachal Pradesh 

4 

0.4 

0.7 

0.07 

0.08 


119 

222 

8.1 

15.1 

13.1 


182 

306 

6.5 

10.9 

9.0 


250 


2.5 




Jammu & Kashmir 



197 

345 

5.8 

10.1 

12.8 


444 

373 

5.7 

4.9 

6.1 


135 


0.8 



Kerala . 


456 



s' 7 


877 

918 

5 - i 

5.4 

5.1 


500 


1.9 



Madhya Pradesh 

124 

90 

2.5 

1.8 

2.1 

1,564 

1,756 

12.6 

14.1 

12.1 


2,540 

1,875 

8.4 

6.2 

6.5 


675 

1.7 



Maharashtra 

131 

76 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 


2,948 

2,432 

11.0 

9.1 

11.4 


2,627 

3,293 

6.4 

8.4 

7.5 


800 

1.0 
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1 




2 

3 

4 

Manipur 




1st 

155 

108 





2nd 

625 

622 





3rd 

1,288 

1,282 





4th 

3,025 


Mysore 




1st 

4,968 

4,313 





2nd 

8,061 

13,872 





3rd 

25,000 

25,069 





4th 

35,000 


Nagaland 




1st 







2nd 







3rd 

715 

1,079 





4 th 

4,000 


Orissa 




1st 

2,123 

1,831 





2nd 

9,997 

8,936 





3rd 

16,000 

22,406 





4th 

22,260 


Punjab 




1st 

3,445 

3,179 





2nd 

12,635 

15,143 





3rd 

23,139 

25,423 





4th 

29,356 


Rajasthan 




1st 

2,547 

2,034 





2nd 

9,740 

9,986 





3rd 

23,600 

21,069 





4th 

30,200 


Tamil Nadu . 




1st 

9,020 

8,563 





2nd 

17,306 

18,619 





3rd 

29,088 

34,233 





4th 

51,936 


Tripura 




1st 

227 

162 





2nd 

847 

941 





3rd 

1,632 

1,551 





4 tli 

3,466 


Uttar Pradesh 




1st 

12,984 

10,545 





2nd 

25,310 

22,832 





3rd 

49,700 

56,025 





4th 

96,500 


West Bengal . 

. 


. 

1st 

7,645 

7,455 





2nd 

15,367 

15,584 





3rd 

25,000 

30,049 





4th 

32,250 


All States 




1st 

98,816 

89,769 





2nd 

2,24,088 

2,08,256 





3rd 

3,84,731 

4,16,474 





4th 

6,61,647 


Union Territories 




1st 







2nd 

2,019 

5,924 





3rd 

17,087 

20,084 





4th 

32,360 
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1 

5 

Manipur . ... 

io 

Mysore 

1,486 

1,654 

4,066 

7,525 

Nagaland . 

. 

Orissa 

300 

2,654 

2,141 

2,500 

Punjab 

438 

2,994 

2,204 

1,588 

Rajasthan . 

693 

2,450 

8,510 

8,873 

Tamil Nadu 

2,018 

1,365 

2,742 

3,560 


Tripura 


Uttar Pradesh .... 3,402 

2,580 

5,171 

9,000 

West Bengal .... 1,489 

1,771 

1,892 

1,900 

All States . . 21,294 

38,097 

58,121 

94,225 


22 

10 

370 


6 

7 

8 

9 


T 8 



ii 


O'.B 

0^8 

1,819 

29.9 

36.6 

42.1 

2,800 

20.5 

34.7 

20.1 

3,071 

16.2 

12.2 

12.2 


21.5 




255 

14.1 

12.0 

13.9 

2,805 

26.5 

28.0 

31.3 

2,613 

13.3 

16.3 

11.6 

•• 

11.2 



372 

12.7 

10.8 

11.7 

3,952 

23.6 

31.2 

26.1 

2,160 

9.5 

9.3 

8.4 

5.4 

•• 


595 

27.2 

23-3 

29.2 

2,268 

25.1 

23.3 

22.7 

7,137 

36.0 

30.2 

33.8 

29.3 

•• 


2,060 

22.3 

22.9 

24.1 

1,693 

7.7 

9.7 

9.1 

3,086 

9.4 

10.6 

9.0 


6.8 

• • 


17 

•• 

TO 

• l.’i 

2,841 

26.2 

21.9 

26.9 

2,435 

10.2 

9.6 

70.6 

5,682 

10.4 

11.4 

10.1 

•• 

9.3 



1,420 

19.4 

18.6 

19.0 

2,033 

11.5 

13.2 

13.0 

1,261 

7.5 

5.0 

4.1 


5.9 



19,126 

21.5 

19.3 

21.3 

36,893 

17.0 

16.5 

17.7 

57,335 

15.1 

14.9 

13.7 

•• 

14.2 



ii 

1.2 

1.0 

0.3 

314 

0.05 

1.8 

1.5 


1.1 


Union Territories 
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1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Manipur .... 

. 

5 



o'.k 


13 

7 

1.6 

0-5 

0.5 


28 

•• 

0.9 


• • 

Mysore .... 







157 

1,027 

1.9 

12.7 

7.4 


1,600 

3,705 

6.4 

14.7 

14.7 


3,200 

9.2 

•• 


Nagaland . . . . 

7 

•• 

o!6 

•• 



85 

•v 

2.1 

• ■ 


Orissa . 

90 

165 

o.’si 

1.6 

I'.Q 


304 

622 

1.9 

3.8 

2.7 


1,250 

•• 

5.6 



Punjab .... 


. # 





299 

487 

2.4 

3.8 

3.2 


752 

808 

3.2 

3.4 

3.1 


2,320 

•• 

7.9 


Rajasthan .... 

230 

394 

2.3 

4: 0 

3.9 


670 

1,127 

2.8 

4.7 

5.3 


1,300 

4.3 

•• 


Tamil Nadu 

404 

632 

2.3 

3!6 

3^3 


1,280 

2,298 

4.4 

7.9 

6.7 

Tripura .... 

3,270 

6.2 

• ♦ 



5 

6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 


35 

19 

2.1 

1.2 

1.2 


65 


1.8 


Uttar Pradesh 

1,135 

1,634 

4^4 

6 A 

7.1 


3,300 

5,770 

6.6 

11.6 

10.0 

West Bengal 

9,600 

;; 

9.9 

* * 


285 

204 

1.8 

1.3 

1.3 


1,032 

1,299 

4.1 

5.1 

4.3 


3,034 


9.4 



All States 

6,3 i 8 

9,267 

2^8 

4 . i 

4^4 


17,269 

26,770 

4.4 

6.9 

6.4 


50,513 

7.6 


Union Territories . 

37 

97 

1.'6 

4.6 

1.6 


177 

132 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 


399 


1 • 2 
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1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Manipur .... 

i 

1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 


a 


1.8 




29 

3i 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 


20 


0.6 



Mysore .... 

461 

398 

9.2 

8.0 

9.2 


421 

434 

5.2 

5.3 

3.1 


1,304 

1,072 

5.2 

4.2 

4.2 


2,400 

6.8 



Nagaland .... 

42 

77 

5.8 

10.7 

7.i 


219 


5.4 



Orissa .... 

203 

157 

9.5 

7.4 

8.5 


214 

269 

2.1 

2.7 

3.0 


682 

698 

4.2 

4.4 

3.1 


1,725 


7.7 



Punjab .... 

293 

360 

8.5 

10.4 

11.3 

307 

604 

2.4 

4.8 

3.9 


1,333 

1,235 

4.8 

5.3 

4.8 


1,200 

4.1 



Rajasthan .... 

215 

173 

8.4 

6.8 

8.5 


370 

320 

3.8 

3.3 

3.2 


659 

639 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 


315 


1.0 

•• 

•• 

Tamil Nadu 

902 

1,040 

10.0 

115 

12.1 


299 

450 

1.7 

2.6 

2.4 


1,067 

1,229 

3.6 

4.2 

3.5 


3,000 

5.7 



Tripura . . t 

9 

5 

3.9 

2.2 

3.1 


31 

28 

3.6 

3.3 

2.9 


67 

35 

4.1 

2.1 

2.2 


275 


7.9 



Uttar Pradesh 

1,652 

1,611 

12.7 

12.4 

15.2 


1,178 

1,814 

4.6 

7.1 

7.9 


2,746 

3,030 

5.5 

6.1 

5.4 


5,810 


6.0 



West Bengal 

584 

597 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 


449 

430 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 


1,634 

1,280 

6.5 

5.1 

4.2 


1,314 


4.1 



All States 

11,725 

11,399 

11.9 

11.5 

12.6 


7,190 

8,940 

3.2 

3.9 

4.2 


18,351 

17,377 

4.7 

4.5 

4.2 


32,061 

4.8 



Union Territories 

lit) 

288 

. r >i 4 

14^2 

lilt 


598 

614 

3.4 

3.5 

3.1 


861 


2.6 
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1 20 


Manipur ..... 

83 

101 

47 

Mysore ..... 81 

380 

1,604 

425 

Nagaland ..... 

83 

140 

Orissa ..... 

684 

1,851 

420 

Punjab . . . 71 

1,031 

1,342 

150 

Rajasthan ..... 10 

640 

1,780 

320 

Tamil Nadu .... 30 

1,710 

2,046 

970 

Tripura ..... 

56 

118 

69 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

2,660 

5,578 

1,115 

West Bengal .... 9 

1,425 

1,436 

451 

All States .... 1,088 

20,005 

31,013 

9,155 

Union Territories ... 

131 

634 

357 


21 

22 

23 

24 

70 

13.3 


10 ! 3 

87 

7.8 

6.7 

6.8 


1.5 



42 

1.2 

0.8 

0.9 

1,031 

4.7 

12.7 

7.4 

1,330 

6.4 

5.3 

5.3 


1.2 




86 

11.6 

12.0 

7.9 


3.5 



1,044 

6.B 

io !4 

1 1 .6 

1,820 

11.5 

11.4 

8.1 

1-8 



68 

2.1 

1.8 

1.9 

899 

8.1 

7.1 

5.9 

1,124 

5.7 

4.8 

4.4 

0.5 




0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

1,150 

6.6 

11.8 

11.5 

1,449 

7.5 

6.1 


1.0 


• • 

37 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

1,343 

9.8 

7.7 

7.2 

2,347 

7.0 

8.1 

6.8 

1.8 



6i 

6.6 

7.2 

64 

106 

7.2 

6.4 

6.8 


2.0 



2,644 

10! 5 

io!4 

114 

4,839 

11.2 

9.7 

8.6 

1.1 



8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

987 

9.2 

6.4 

6.3 

1,418 

4.4 

5.6 

4.7 

1.4 



984 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

20,167 

8.9 

8.9 

9.6 

27,911 

8.1 

7.1 

6.7 

1.3 



494 

6.4 

244 

84 

716 

3.7 

4.1 

3.5 


1.1 




KB. 

1. Under First Five Year Plan, Agriculture Production includes Minor Irrigation 
in respect of all States. 

2. The figures of outlays of Community Development and Panchayats have been shown, 
under ‘Rural Development’ in the First Five Year Plan. 

3. In case of Fourth Plan, only outlays have been given as the figures of expenditure 
are not available for all the State. 
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4. Outlays for 1st and 2nd Plans in case of Gujarat arc included in Maharashtra State. 

5. The outlays and expenditure for 1st, 2nd and 3rd Plans in case of Haryana have not 
been given separately as the State emerged afterwards. 

6. The outlays and expenditure for 1st Plan and outlays for 2nd Plan in case of Kerala 
have not been given separately as the State did not exist during the said period. 

7. The outlays and expenditure for 1st and 2nd Plans in case of Nagaland have not been 
given as the State was not formed. 

8. The outlays and expenditure in case of Union Territories for the First Plan have been 
included in the total of States. 

Sources : 

1. Outlays and Expenditure for First Five Year Plan-First Five Year Plan Review. 

2. Outlays for Second Five Year Plan - Second Five Year Plan Document. 

3. Expenditure for Second Plan - Third Five Year Plan Document. 

4. Outlays for Third Plan - Third Five Year Plan Document. 

5. Expenditure for Third Plan - Programme Administration Division, Planning Commi¬ 
ssion. 

6. Outlays for Fourth Plan - Programme Adm, Division, Planning Commission. 

7. Total outlays for State Plan - Programme Administration Division, Planning 
Commission. 
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Explanatory Note to Statement X 

Outlay and Expenditure and Agriculture 


Statement shows the figures for First, Second, Third and Fourth Plans under 
Major Irrigation, Minor Irrigation, Agricultural Production and Community Develop¬ 
ment and Panchayats. The items of Research, Fertilizers and Seeds are covered under 
the programme of Agricultural Production. Similarly, for the First Plan, no separate 
outlay is available for Minor Irrigation which was also covered under the programme 
of Agricultural Production. 

Information regarding the diversion of plan allocation from one head to another 
is not available. This is a serious lacuna. 

From the Statement, following inferenous may be drawn:— 

I. Major Irrigation 


States: 

(i) There has been decreasing trend in percentage allocation under this head from 
21.5 in First Plan to 14.2 in the Fourth Plan. 

(ii) As compared to the percentage allocation the percentage expenditure to total 
State outlay as well as State expenditure was lesser except during the Second Plan, the 
percentage expenditure to the total State expenditure (17.7) was more than the per¬ 
centage allocation under this head. 

(iii) The following table shows the maximum and minimum percentage allocation 
under this head during the four Plan periods:— 



All-States 

combined 

Minimum 

Maximum 

First Plan 

21.5 

7.1 (M.P) 

29.9 (Mysore) 

Second Plan 

17.0 

1.1 (Assam) 

27.1 (A.P) 

Third Plan 

15.1 

1.9 (Assam) 

36.0 (Rajasthan) 

Fourth Flan 

14.2 

2.3 (Assam) 

29.3 (Rajasthan) 


It will be seen that, on the whole, minimum percentage allocation under this head 
was in Assam (Second, Third and Fourth Plans) and M.P. (First Plan) and the maximum 
percentage allocation was in Rajasthan (Third & Fourth Plans), Mysore (First Plan) 
and Andhra Pradesh (Second Plan). 

Union Territories: 

(i) Among Union Territories, the percentage of allocation way very small as com¬ 
pared to the percentage allocation on States. 

(ii) As compared to the Second (1.2%) and Fourth (1.1%) Plans the percentage 
allocation during the Third Plan was very small (0.5%). However, the percentage 
expenditure to total U.P. outlay as well as expenditure was not only very high (1.8 & 
1.5) to the percentage allocation during the Third Plan but it was also higher than 
the percentage expenditure in the Second Plan (1.0 & 0.3), whereas in the Second Plan, 
the percentage expenditure to the total U.T. outlay (10) as well as total U.T. expen¬ 
diture (0.3) was lesser than the percentage allocation (1.2). 

II. Minor Irrigation 

States: 

(i) There has been increasing trend in the percentage allocation under this head, 
from 2.8 in Second Plan to 7.6 in the Fourth Plan (Figures for First Plan are included 
under the programme of Agricultural production.). 
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(ii) As compared to the percentage allocation under this head, the percentage 
expenditure to the total State outlay as well as the State expenditure, was very high 
during the Second anil Third Flans. 

(iii) The following table shows the minimum and maximum percentage allocation 
under this head during the Second, Third and Fourth Plan periods:—- 



AU-States 

Combined 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Second Plan 

2.8 

0.9 (Orissa) 

4.4 (U.P.) 

Third Plan 

4.4 

1.6 (J&K) 

6.6 (U.P.) 

Fourth Plan 

7.6 

2.1 (Nagaland) 

10.1 (Bihar) 


It will be seen that the percentage allocation was maximum in U.P. (Second and 
Third Plans), Bihar (Fourth Flan) and was minimum in the States of Orissa (Second 
Plan), Jammu and Kashmir (Third Flan) and Nagaland (Fourth Flan). But on an 
average (i) the maximum a location during all the Plans was in Uttar Pradesh; however, 
the percentage allocation under the head had steeply increased in Bihar from 2.4 in 
the Third Plan to 10.1 in the Fourth Flan, and (ii) die minimum percentage allocation 
during all the allocation Plans (combined) was in Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Orissa. 

Union Territories: 

(i) As compared to Second Plan (1.8), the percentage allocation in the Third 
^1.0) and Fourth (1.2) Plans, was on the lower side. During the Second Plan, the 
percentage expenditure to the total State outlay (4.8) was higher than the percentage 
allocation (1.8), however, the percentage expenditure to the total U.T. expenditure 

(1.6) was slightly lesser than the percentage alloration (1.8). But in the third Plan, 
the percentage expenditure to the total U.T. outlay (0.7) as well as U.T. expenditure 
(0.6) was smaller than the percentage allocation (1.0). 

III. Agricultural Production 

States: 

(i) The percentage allocation under this head has been reduced from 11.9 in 
First Plan to 44.8 in the Fourth Plan: however, it was increased from 3.2 in the Second 
Plan to 4.8 in the Fourth'. Plan i.e. there has been increasing trend from Second Plan 
to Fourth Plan and decreasing trend from First Flan to Second Plan because figures for 
First Plan include the figures for Minor Irrigation and this explains how the percentage 
allocation for First Flan is higher than the remaining three Plans, 

(ii) The position as compared with the percentage allocation under this as follows:— 

(a) the percentage expenditure to the total State outlay was lesser during the First 
Plan (11.5) and Third Plan (4.5) but it was higher in the Second Plan (3.9); and 

(b) the percentage expenditure to the total Slate expenditure was higher in the First 

(12.6) aud Second (4.2) Plans but it remained low during the Third Plan (4.2). 


(iii) The following table shows the maximum and minimum percentage under the 
head during the four Plans:—• 



All-India 

combined 

Minimum 

Maximum 

First Plan 

11.9 

1.5 (Jammu & 
Kashmir) 

20.6 (M.P.l 

Second Plan 

3.2 

1.4 (Maha- 
rasthra) 

2.7 (Rajasthan) 

5.2 (Mysore) 

Third Plan 

4.7 

8.2 (Kerala) 

Fourth Plan 

4.8 

1.0 (Rajasthan) 

7.7 (Orissa) 


The percentage allocation under the head was (i) maximum in Madhva Pradesh 
(First Plan), Mysore (Second Plan), Kerala (Third Flan) and Orissa (Fourth Plan) 
and (ii) minimum in Jammu 8c Kashmir. (First Plan), Maharashtra (Second Plan) 
and Rajasthan (Third and Fourth Plans). 
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Union Territories: 

(i) There has been decreasing trend in the percentage allocation under this head 
from 5.4 in Second Plan to 2.6 in the Fourth Plan, whereas among States, it has been 
increasing trend from Second Plan to Fourth Plan. 

(ii) The position as compared with the percentage allocation under this head is as 
follows:-^ 

(a) the percentage expenditure to the total U.T. outlay was very high in the 
Second Plan (14.2) and was slightly higher in the Third Plan (3,5), and 

(b) the percentage expenditure to the total U.T. expenditure was lower during 
the Second and Third Plans, because of the rise in U.T. expenditure over 
the total U.T. outlay during these two ptans. 


IV. Community Development anti fanchayats 

States: 

(i) There has been decreasing trend in the percentage allocation under this head 
from 8.9 in Second Plan to 1.3 in the Fourth Plan, but in the Second Plan the per¬ 
centage allocation was increased from 1.1 (First Plan) to 8.9 however, there was sharp 
decrease in the Fourth Plan from 8.1 (Third Plan) to 1.8. 

(Ii) The percentage expenditure to the tothl State outlay as well as total State 
expenditure was more or less equal to the percentage allocation. 

(iii) The following table shows the maximum and minimum percentage allocation 
under this head during the four Plan periods:— 



All-India 

combined 

Minimum 

Maximum 

First Plan 

1.1 

0.1 (W. Bengal) 

4.5 (Assam) 

Second Plan 

8.9 

4.7 (Mysore) 

12.6 (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Third Plan 

8.1 

4.4 (W. Bengal) 

11.5 (Orissa) 

Fourth Plan 

1.3 

0.5'(Punjab) 

3.5 (Nagaland) 


The percentage allocation was (i) maximum in Assam (First Plan), M.P. (Second 
Plan), Orissa (Third Plan) and Nagaland (Fourth Plan), and (ii) minimum in West 
Bengal (First and Third Plans), Mysore (Second Plan) and Punjab (Fourth Plan). 


Union Territories-. 

(i) There has been decreasing trend in the penentage allocation from fc4 in 
Second Plan to 1.1 in the Fourth Plan. 

(ii) The position as compared to the percentage allocation, under this head is as 
follows:— 

(a) the percentagj expenditure to the total U.T. outlay was very high in the 
Second Plan (24.4) and it was slightly high in the Third Plan (4.1). and 

(b) the percentage expenditure to the total U.T. expenditure was higher in the 
Second Plan (8.3) and was slightly less in the Third Plan (3.5). 


Deficiencies in the Statement 


(i) Investment allocation and expenditure figures in respect of the three annual 
plans have not been given. 

(ii) At the end of the statement, combined figures of all States including the States 
of Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Vindhva Pradesh, Ajmer, Coorg, Pepsu, 
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Saurashtra, Kutch and Travancore-Cochin, have been given, whereas the figures for 
these States have not been shown cither separately or in the respective States e.g. 
Hyderabad in A.P., etc. 

Moreover, in the Second Plan the outlays have been given for each State by 
excluding the figures for these ten States whereas, the expenditure figures have been 
given for the revised States i.e. by including the figures tor those States. Therefore, 
the figures for the percentage expenditure to the total outlay will not give the true 
picture. 

(in) Figures for individual Union Territories have not tieen given separately, 
whereas the total figures of all the Union Territories have been given. 

Secondly, we cannot compare the combined figures of Union Territories, plan- 
wise, as there has heen variation in the total areas of Union Territories from one plan 
to another. It would be better if we take the combined figures of States and Union 
Territories and not the separate figures for States and Union Territories, for comparison 
purposes-plan wise. 

(iv) Figures for expenditure in respect of Fourth Plan (for two years) have not 
heen given. 

(v) Combined figures for all the four groups vi/.. Major Irrigation, Minor Irrigation, 
Agricultural Production and Community Development and Panchayats have not been 
given. If all the groups are combined, comparison of the figures plan-wise for Agri 
culture group as a whole, is possible. 
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Annexure I to Statements VI to X 
List of States and Union Territories 



Pint Plan (1951-56) 

fart A ' States 

. 1. Andhra Pradesh, 2. Assam, 3. Bihar, 4. Bombay, 
5. Madhya Pradesh, 6. Madras, 7. Orissa, 
8. Punjab, 9. Uttar Pradesh and 10. West 
Bengal. 

Part States 

• ■ . 11. Hyderabad, 12. Madhya Bharath, 13. Mysore, 

. 14. PEPSU, 15. Rajasthan, 16. Saurashtra and 
17.Travancore Cochin. 

Part ‘C’ States 

. 18. Jammu & Kashmir, 19. Ajmer, 20. Bhopal, 
21.Coorg, 22. Delhi, 23. Himacha IPradesh, 
24. Kutch, 25. Manipur, 26. Tripura and 27. 
Vindhya Pradesh. 

Other Territories . 

. . . 1. Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 2. Pondicherry, 

3. N.E.F.A. 

Second Plan (1956-61) 

Part ‘A’ States 

. . . . Same as in First Plan . 

Part ‘B' States 

• Same as in First Plan. Jammu and Kashmir 
has also been included. 

Part ‘C' States 

. Same as in First Plan excluding Jammu and 
Kashmir which is shown under Part *B’ 
States. 

Other Territories 

• ■ . Same as in the First Plan. 

Third plan (1961-66) 

States 

. 1. Andhra Pradesh, 2. Assam, 3. Bihar 4. Gujarat’ 
5. Kerala, 6. Maharashtra, 7. Madhya Pradesh’ 
8. Madras, 9. Mysore, 10. Orissa, 11. Punjab) 
12. Rajasthan, 13. Uttar Pradesh, 14. West Ben” 
gal 15. Jammu and Kashmir. 

Union Territories 

• ■ . 1. Delhi, 2. Himachal Pradesh, 3. Laccadive 

Islands, 4. Pondicherry, 5. Manipur, 6. Tripura, 
7. Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 8. N.E.F .A. 
N.H.T.A. (Nagaland;. 

Annual Plan (1966-67) 

States 

. 1. Andhra Pradesh, 2. Assam, 3. Bihar, 4. Gujarat 
5. Punjab, 6. Haryana, 7. Jammu and Kashmir 
8. Kerala, 9. Madhya Pradesh, 10. Madras’ 

11. Maharashtra, 12. Mysore, 13. Orissa, 14- 
Rajas than, 15. Uttar Pradesh, 16. West Bengal, 
17. Nagaland. 

T/nion Territories 

. 1. Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 2. Chandi¬ 
garh, 3. Dadra & Nagar Haveli, 4. Delhi, 
5, Goa, Daman and Diu, 6. Himachal Pradesh, 

7. Laccadive, Amindive and Minicoy Islands, 

8. Manipur 9. N.E.F.A., 10. Pondicherry, 11. 
Tripura. 

Annual Plana 1967-68 and 1968-69 

Same as under the Annual Plan, 1966-67, 
except the name of Madras State changed 
to Tamil Nadu. 

Fourth Plan 1969-74 

Same as above under the Annual Plan 1967-68, 
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Annexure II 


A note un Employment Norms 

Earlier plans used to give an estimate of the additional employment opportunities 
likely to be generated by the plan programmes on a global basis with a break-up 
between agricultural and non-agricultural employment opportunities. The Plan reports 
do not contain any further details other than the one mentioned above. For example, 
the Third Five Year Plan had estimated additional job opportunities of 14.5 miilion- 
10.5 million in non-agricultural activities and 4.0 million in agricultural activities to 
be generated as a result of plan investments. The draft outline on the Fourth Five 
Year Plan had estimated the additional employment generation as a result of invest¬ 
ments proposed in the Plan at 18.5 million to 19.0 million—14.0 million in non-agri¬ 
cultural activities and 4.5 to 5.0 million in agricultural activities. However, the final 
document on the Fourth Five Year Plan has not made any estimate of additional job 
opportunities to be created as a result of plan programmes “in view of the considerable 
divergence of opinion regarding the appropriate definitions of and suitable yardsticks 
for measuring unemployment and under-employment in rural and urban areas and in 
view of the widely differing manitudes of unemployment worked out on the basis of 
various sources, such as the Census, the NSS and the employment exchange data”. It 
was with the intention of examining the validity of these estimates and other connected 
issues that Professor Dantwala Committee was set up. 

In 1960-61 the Planning Commission, however, worked out certain norms of 
employment in terms of man-vear per crore of total expenditure. These are all in 
terms of 1960-61 prices. These norms may not be valid in current day price situation. 
Even if we adopt certain deflators to bring them on par with 1960-61 prices, still their 
utility might be of doubtful value especially in view of substantial technological 
improvements that have taken place since 1901. These norms have, however, been 
shown in Appendix I & II merely for information. Appendix I gives the norms of 
employment in terms of man-vears per crore of expenditure in the construction phase 
while Appendix II gives the same data in respect of continuing phase. 

If one were to find out the investment-employment ratio without actually making 
any reference to the Plan programmes it might be possible to have some ratios on 
the basis of data contained m the Annual Survey of Industries. A useful exercise has 
been done by the Working Group on Financial and Fiscal measures which will pre¬ 
sumably figure ib their report. 
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Appendix I 

Statement showing the norms of employment in man-years per crore <f total expen¬ 
diture in the Construction phase. 

SI. No. Hud of Development Norms 

suggested 
for use 


1 Agriculture. 5,200 

2 Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Milk. Supply. 1,750 

3 Forestry including Soil Conservation ....... 8,000 

4 Fisheries ........... 2,260 

5 Co-operation ........... 700 

6 NES and CD.. . . 1,830 

7 Irrigation ........... 7,000 

8 Power ........... 1,565 

9 Village and Small Industries ........ 1,700 

10 Large and Medium Industries ........ 1,700 

11 Railways. 1,870 

12 Roads . . . >. 10,435 

13 Ports and Harbours ......... 1,333 

14 Civil Aviation, other Transport, P&T, other Communication and Broad¬ 
casting . ... . . . . . . 800 

15 Education . . . .. 900 

16 Health ... 870 

17 Housing ........... 5,000 

18 Other Social Services . '. 1,750 
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Appendix II 

Statement showing the,number qf per sans who may be employed w.ith.an expenditure 
of Rs. one crore'ih the different sectors and schemes includes in the Plan in the 

CONTINUING phase 


SI. No. Name of Sector/Scheme 





Norms 
suggested 
for use 

I. Agriculture 

1 Agricultural production . . ... . 





1,250 

2 Food production ...... 





1,900 

3 Plant protection ...... 





900 

4 Development of local manurial resources . 





1,400 

5 Agricultural farms ...... 





500 

6 Seed Multiplication farms .... 





2,000 

7 Seed certification scheme ..... 





1,500 

8 Rat control ....... 





4,500 

9 Jute Development ...... 





500 

10 Tobacco extension service .... 





1,500 

11 Development of horticulture .... 





4,000 

12 Agricultural college ..... 





400 

13 Strengthening of agricultural college 





125 

14 Agricultural information service 





300 

15 Agricultural school and village youth activities 





1,200 

16 Expansion of extension training centres 





800 

17 Field experiment/service ..... 





3,500 

18 Agricultural Research ..... 





1,000 

19 Minor irrigation ...... 





3,200 

20 Land Development . . 





1,700 

21 Land reclamation ...... 
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II. Community Development and N.E.S. 





500 

III. Village Panchayats ...... 





4,000 

IV. Animal Husbandry including Dairying and Milk Supply 





18,00 

V. Forest and Soil Conservation .... 





1,300 

VI. Fisheries {Research & Development) 





2,160 

VII. Co-operation Warehousing and Marketing 





1,020 

VIII. Irrigation and Flood Control .... 





170 

IX. Power ........ 





105 

X. Multipurpose Projects...... 





300 

XI. Industries and Mining 

1 Large and medium Industries 





1,270 

2 Factory Production ..... 





2,800 

3 Hindustan Machine Tools .... 





1,262 

4 Pencillin Expension ..... 





2,500 

5 Streptomycine Project ..... 





253 

6 Tetracyclines Project ..... 





529 

7 Reorganisation of National Instrument Factory. 





1.659 

8 D.D.T. Factory, Alwaye .... 





275 

9 D.D.T. Factory, Delhi ..... 





685 
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1 2 3 


10 Hindustan chemicals-fertilizers factory ...... S5 

11 Sindri Expansion scheme ........ 683 

12 Central coal washery project Dugdo ...... 76 

13 Rourkela Steel Plant ......... 53 

14 Exploration of oil and natural gas . . . . 217 

15 Kargil coal washery ......... 149 

16 Spun silk (Mill) .......... 590 

17 Industrial Estates and townships ....... 500 

18 Khadi development ......... 8,000 

19 Handloom development ........ 3,000 

20 Occupational Institute ......... 4,000 

21 Sericulture ........... 10,000 

22 Small scale industries ......... 2,700 

23 Ladies vocational guidance centre ....... 1,700 

24 Production-cwn-training centre ....... 532 

25 Dyeing and finishing plant ........ 970 

26 Model workshops ... ..... 1,381 

27 Experimental workshops (Village Industries) ..... 553 

28 Village and small industries ........ 3,000 

XII. Transport and Communications 

1 Roads ........... 1,000 

2 Road Transport .......... 2,500 

3 Railways . . . jl ji t. ' . . . . . . 170 

4 Civil Air Transport ......... 400 

(a) Work at Santa Cruz ........ 230 

(b) Extension of Rumway at Dum Dum ..... 700 

5 Ports 

(a) Kandla Port and Gandhi Dham Township .... 150 

(b) Marine Oil Terminal ........ 40 

(c) Reconstruction of Transit Sheds ...... 10 

XIII. Education ........... 900 

XIV. Health 634 

XV. Housing . . 300 

XVI. Labour & Labour Welfare ........ 2,050 

XVII. Welfare of Backward Classes . 1,200 

XVIII Social Welfare . 1,200 

XIX. Miscellaneous 

1 Publicity and Propaganda ........ 2,000 

2 Department of Economics and Statistics . . . . - . . 5,280 

3 National Cadet Corps ......... 3,300 

4 Tourist Traffic .......... 2,230 

5 Broadcasting .......... 4,330 

6 Exhibitions ........... 290 


MGIPCBE—S2—1 /ECU/ND/72 -10-12-73—1500. ’ 





















